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Royal Asiatic Society Hong Kong Studies Series 


Royal Asiatic Society Hong Kong Studies Series is designed to make 
widely available important contributions on the local history, culture 
and society of Hong Kong and the surrounding region. Generous 
support from the Sir Lindsay and Lady May Ride Memorial Fund makes 
it possible to publish a series of high-quality works that will be of lasting 
appeal and value to all, both scholars and informed general readers, 
who share a deeper interest in and enthusiasm for the area. 


Recent titles in the RAS Hong Kong Studies Series: 

Hong Kong Internment 1942-1945: Life in the Japanese Civilian Camp at 
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Geoffrey Charles Emerson 

East River Column: Hong Kong Guerrillas in the Second World War and After 
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1910-60 

Edited by John Strickland 
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Early China Coast Meteorology: The Role of Hong Kong 

P. Kevin MacKeown 
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Patricia Lim 

Ancestral Images: A Hong Kong Collection 

Hugh Baker 

Escape from Hong Kong: Admiral Chan Chak’s Christmas Day Dash, 1941 
Tim Luard 

Governors, Politics and the Colonial Office: Public Policy in Hong Kong, 
1918-58 

Gavin Ure 
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Foreword 


Scottish Mandarin: The Life and Times of Sir Reginald Johnston, the seven- 
teenth book in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Hong Kong Studies Series, is 
the biography of the man who was tutor and advisor to the last Emperor 
of China. Shiona Airlie guides us along Reginald Johnston’s path and 
recreates the life of a man who sought adventure, solitude and recogni- 
tion and found all, though not always at the time, or in the proportions, 
he desired. 

Sir Reginald Johnston’s heart was firmly in China, and he became a 
mandarin in the service of the deposed Emperor of China, as well as a 
mandarin in the British colonial service. Johnston, the sinologist, was 
a steadfast friend of the Royal Asiatic Society; Shiona Airlie is another 
strong friend who deserves great thanks for bringing his story so vividly 
to life. 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s Hong Kong Studies Series was made 
possible by a generous founding donation of the Trustees of the Clague 
Trust Fund and an approximately matching donation from the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Hong Kong Branch in honour of our first Vice President, 
Sir Lindsay Ride, and his wife, Lady Ride, and generous donations from 
other donors. 

The Sir Lindsay and Lady Ride Memorial Fund is always interested 
in both relevant proposals and manuscripts as well as donations and 
bequests to help us continue supporting books which might not other- 
wise have been published about Hong Kong and her region. 


Christopher L.B. Young 

President 

Royal Asiatic Society, Hong Kong Branch 
August 2012 
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Acknowledgements 


Laying bare the life of Reginald Johnston was a long and arduous 
journey. It took me from the suburbs of Edinburgh to the far west of 
China, with some fascinating detours in between. I’ve stood on some of 
China’s sacred mountains, sat on the rocky shore at Weihai, and plunged 
into the same sulphur baths that Johnston enjoyed. It has been, from 
start to finish, simply the most marvellous adventure. 

I began with nothing: no record of the family nor a Johnston archive. 
My only clues were the letters he wrote to James Stewart Lockhart and 
the reminiscences of Sir James’s daughter, Mary, which I had recorded a 
few months before her death. However, from these less than promising 
beginnings, I began to piece together his life. Iwas helped along the way 
by some wonderful people who gave their time and knowledge freely. I 
am grateful to each and every one of them. 

The first was the late Norman Macdonald, W.S., who took me 
through the intricacies of the Scottish legal system and introduced me 
to the tight social circle of lawyers in Edinburgh. I would never have 
managed to work my way through the complex process of sequestration, 
nor stumbled upon the Robertson archive without his help. The seques- 
tration papers unlocked the secret of Johnston’s family; the Robertson 
archive revealed more gems. The Robertsons were Johnston’s lawyers 
for many years and proved to be an invaluable source, especially their 
former clerk, Mr Hall, who knew Johnston and provided many clues 
to the man. I thank Mr Andrew Young of J. and R. A. Robertson for 
opening the Johnston files to me. 

A visit to Magdalen College, Oxford was my next stop. I am grateful to 
the college archivist (then Mrs J. B. Cottis) and the college president for 
their kindness. They introduced me to Mrs Sarah Markham, daughter 
of Thomas Loveday, who remembered Johnston well and was generous 
in allowing me to study her father’s papers. Her memories of Johnston 
as the most urbane of dinner guests helped me to build a picture of his 
character. She also introduced me to Mrs Dione Clementi, daughter of 
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Sir Cecil Clementi, and Mrs Evelyn Battye, whose mother was Johnston’s 
first true love. I am eternally grateful to these three grand ladies for all 
the help and support they gave me and for their permission to draw on 
the papers of their respective families. 

The Stewart Lockhart papers and photographs, which were gifted to 
George Watson’s College in Edinburgh by Mary Stewart Lockhart, are 
now lodged respectively in the National Library of Scotland and the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery. They remain an important archive 
for studying Hong Kong and Weihai under British rule. Sally Harrower 
curates the Stewart Lockhart papers in the National Library of Scotland 
and never fails to make my work there pleasant. Sara Stevenson and, 
more recently, Duncan Forbes, curate the Stewart Lockhart photo- 
graphs in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. Thank you for giving 
these precious papers and snapshots such good homes. You have all 
been unfailingly helpful and have contributed more to this book than 
you probably realise. 

I thank the Stewart Society Papers, the Weihai Archives, and the 
National Archives at Kew for all the assistance they gave me when I was 
researching their collections, and for giving me permission to publish 
papers when appropriate. 

During visits to China, I have tried to follow some of Johnston’s foot- 
steps. In Weihai, this was easy. The members of the Weihai Archives took 
me under their wing and showed me everything they could in Weihai and 
beyond. At one remarkable conference there, they introduced me to a 
gentleman who had actually attended the rendition ceremony in 1930. 
Unfortunately, he was five at the time and remembered only the soldiers 
wearing kilts. Zhang Jianguo, former director of the Weihai Archives, is 
not only a colleague but now a good friend. His deputy, Zhang Junyong, 
is an historian who shows me great kindness whenever I visit. Without 
the help of interpreter Ma Xianghong, I would never have made the 
unforgettable bus trip from Weihai to Qufu. These friendly and helpful 
people exemplify the best of Weihai folk. It has been an honour to work 
with them. 

Successive directors of the Qin Shihuang’s Terracotta Army Museum 
near Xi’an have made my journeys across Shaanxi and beyond a joy. They 
arranged for me to see some of the most remote sights in the province, 
and I am grateful for all their help. My friend Han Dong Hong helped 
me to trace Johnston’s footsteps in the Xi’an area and along parts of the 
Silk Road. Her warmth makes Lintong a home from home for me. Anda 
visit to Shanghai was made especially memorable, thanks to the kindness 
of the manager and staff of the Astor House Hotel, who treated me as an 
honoured guest. 
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Over the many years I have been working on Johnston’s life, other 
people added to the picture. For their nuggets of invaluable informa- 
tion, I am grateful to Mrs Irene Bell and Mr Michael de Havilland. Jean 
Chaplin in Australia pointed me in the direction of Johnston’s sister, 
Constance, and her two husbands and daughter. Sadly, despite our best 
efforts, the trail of Johnston’s descendants runs cold in the 1980s. And 
my efforts to find any trace of Mrs Sparshott after 1940 were likewise 
fruitless. Rod Lancashire from Albury, New South Wales, prompted yet 
another re-write when he conjured up the hitherto unknown Queen of 
the Fairies libretto. Carol Tan assiduously sends me anything she comes 
across if it relates to Johnston. Jeni Hung and her son, James Kong, gave 
me fascinating insights into the present-day life and rituals of the great 
Kong clan. Osmond Chan from the Hong Kong Museum of History 
has also contributed more than he realises to my knowledge of Hong 
Kong and Weihai. Duncan Clark, grandson of Weihai’s first European 
entrepreneur, has been generous in sharing family photographs and 
memories. Thank you, one and all. 

That my manuscript has become a book is due in no small measure 
to two men. Robert Nield has supported it (and me) since he read it. 
Thank you, Robert, for having faith and being such an ally. Christopher 
Munn, my editor, makes the otherwise agonising process of seeing a 
book into print a real pleasure. It makes all the difference. 

Nicola Woods and Fiona Chalmers make it easy for me to work at 
home and away, but my family—Mike, Ben, and my mother, Betty—are 
long used to me vowing that I shall never write another book and are 
equally uncomplaining when I vanish to exotic places for weeks on end 
to do my research. I hope they think it all worth it. 


Shiona Airlie 
Scotland, 2011 
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Notes on Chinese Names 


By and large—but not exclusively—the Chinese personal names and 
place names appearing in this book have been rendered in the hanyu 
pinyin romanization system. 
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by Stewart Lockhart, 1904 (with permission of the Stewart Lockhart Collection, 
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Province, 1908 (with permission of the Stewart Lockhart Collection, George 
Watson’s College, and the Scottish National Portrait Gallery) 
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11. Group portrait taken in the Hardoon’s garden in Shanghai and including 
Prince Cai Tao (seated beside Mrs Hardoon), Mrs Hardoon, Lord Li Jingmai 
(standing in the centre), and Wang Yitang, about 1918 (with permission of the 
Stewart Lockhart Collection, George Watson’s College, and the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery) 


12. Prince Cai Tao, Pujia, and Mr Yun at Cherry Glen in 1920 (with permission 
of the Stewart Lockhart Collection, George Watson’s College, and the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery) 
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13. Photo taken in Zhang Yuan, Tianjin in 1926; standing in back row from left: 
Lord Willingdon, the chairman of the Boxer Indemnity Committee, and his 
wife, and Sir Reginald Johnston; front row: Puyi and Wan Rong. Courtesy of Ko 
Tim-keung. 
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14. Johnston in the sable cloak given to him by Puyi (with permission of the 
Stewart Lockhart Collection, George Watson’s College, and the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery) 
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15. Johnston’s House at Cherry Glen (with permission of the Stewart Lockhart 
Collection, George Watson’s College, and the Scottish National Portrait Gallery) 


16. The imperial tutors Chen Baoshen and Ju Yifan with Liu Tiqian, a relative of 
Li Hongzhang, Cherry Glen, 1923-24 (with permission of the Stewart Lockhart 
Collection, George Watson’s College, and the Scottish National Portrait Gallery) 
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17. The marble boat at the Summer Palace (with permission of the Stewart 
Lockhart Collection, George Watson’s College, and the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery) 
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18. Ariel view of Weihai, November 1929. This was commissioned by Johnston 
as a Christmas present to Stewart Lockhart in that year. (with permission of the 
Stewart Lockhart Collection, George Watson’s College and the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery) 


19. The Chinese welcoming Johnston back to Weihai, King’s Hotel, 5 April 1927 
(with permission of the Stewart Lockhart Collection, George Watson’s College, 
and the Scottish National Portrait Gallery) 
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20. Johnston, C. R. Lee, the senior district officer, and the staff of the Huang Ren 
School, Weihai, with an autograph scroll presented to the school by Puyi in 1927 
(with permission of the Stewart Lockhart Collection, George Watson’s College, 
and the Scottish National Portrait Gallery) 


21. Johnston introducing members of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
at the rendition ceremony in 1930 (with permission of the Stewart Lockhart 
Collection, George Watson’s College, and the Scottish National Portrait Gallery) 
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22. Johnston’s ‘pocket princess’, Madame Zheng (Yunhe), her husband Zheng 
Tuiai, and their child with others at Johnston’s house in Kew, 1933 (with per- 
mission of the Stewart Lockhart Collection, George Watson’s College, and the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery) 


23. Catherine Clark and, on the left, a lady believed to be Elizabeth Sparshott at 
Eriska, Scotland, 1930s (with permission of the Clark family collection) 
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24. Catherine Clark and Reginald Johnston at Eriska, Scotland, 1930s (with per- 
mission of the Clark family collection) 
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Chapter One 
The Predictable Path (1874-1898) 


In 1919, a thirteen-year-old boy lived in considerable luxury in a walled 
palace complex in the centre of Beijing. His home was the Forbidden 
City, and the boy, Puyi, resided there like an emperor, even though 
China was by then a republic. The Forbidden City was a miniature town 
like no other in the world. Its high walls, some almost fifty feet wide, sep- 
arated its 178 acres from the rest of Beijing. Within the walls lay twenty 
palaces which accommodated the emperor and his court—in all almost 
9,000 rooms, with courtyards large enough to hold 20,000 people. Every 
building was decorated with brilliant and ornate patterns so that even 
the alleyways in this strange city were filled with colour. 

In this extraordinary residence, the young emperor lived a life far 
removed from normal life. His was a strange world inhabited almost 
entirely by men, of which half—more than a thousand—were eunuchs. 
The eunuchs watched his every move, and catered for his every need. If 
he wanted food, he had only to say and a banquet would be laid before 
him. If he wanted to mete out punishment, a eunuch would always be 
at hand to be thrashed. His own mother was rarely allowed entry into 
the Forbidden City to see him. There were no children to play with, 
nor was he permitted to venture outside the strong, high walls which 
separated him from the rest of the world. Instead, Puyi was treated to 
elaborate rituals which had been part of imperial daily life for centu- 
ries. Even without an empire to reign over, he would sit on his dragon 
throne, dressed in robes appropriate to the day and the ceremony, and 
read edicts that informed the court of his wishes. Centuries before, such 
pronouncements would have shaped the destiny of the nation. But Puyi 
was reduced to announcing the latest round of gifts to palace officials, or 
honours he had recently bestowed on court familiars. 

Although Puyi had no power or influence in the world beyond the 
walls, within them he was treated with all the respect due to the ‘son 
of heaven’, a god to be worshipped. Every act he performed became a 
ceremonial event. Even his movement from one room to another was 
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a procession of state involving canopied chairs and a large retinue of 
servants. The emperor—until he was old enough to make up his own 
mind about such matters—did not walk, but was carried. The emperor 
did not put anything away, but simply discarded objects or clothes he no 
longer required to be picked up by a servant. The emperor did not even 
go to the toilet like ordinary mortals. A eunuch carried a chamber pot 
for him wherever he went. 

By 1911, when the Qing Dynasty was overthrown, the monarchy was 
in a sorry state. Nevertheless, republicans saw no reason to destroy the 
entire imperial structure when they published the Articles of Favourable 
Treatment in 1912. Through these articles, Puyi was divested of any real 
power but retained his title, court, and way of life within the Forbidden 
City. That the emperor should continue to live in Beijing with all his 
imperial trappings gave many monarchists the hope that, one day, there 
would be a restoration and Puyi and his successors would rule China 
for a further three centuries. Some wished, somewhat forlornly, for a 
return to a pre-republican empire; others looked towards a constitu- 
tional monarchy. One of these modernisers was Xu Shichang, appointed 
president of the republic in 1918. He was to be responsible for one of 
the greatest changes in Puyi’s life. 

For hundreds of years, Chinese emperors had been given a traditional 
education. They learned classical texts, poetry, and calligraphy. The 
first thing Puyi was taught by his tutors was Chinese writing. Many Qing 
emperors had been renowned for their calligraphic abilities; it was an 
art prized by the educated man. Before Puyi could read or understand 
what he was writing, he had first to learn to write with ‘a good hand’. His 
tutors included some of the most distinguished scholars of their day in 
China, but their erudition was largely wasted on their young pupil. They 
taught him some Chinese classical texts, but did not tell him about the 
world outside. Well-meaning but conservative to a man, they taught him 
how to write Chinese poetry but not how to count. 

President Xu decided that a more broadly based education, better 
suited to the twentieth century, was required for the young emperor. 
He wanted the boy to learn English, the language of the West, and to 
be taught about government and the history of the modern world. He 
even hoped that Puyi might learn about monarchies in other countries, 
such as Britain, where monarch and government worked together. His 
motives were not entirely altruistic. In 1918, the Chinese republic was 
in a sufficiently perilous state for restoration of the empire to be a real 
possibility. In that eventuality, Xu Shichang believed it better to have a 
monarch schooled in the ways of constitutional monarchy than one who 
still lived in a surreal world with the trappings of supreme authority but 
no actual power. President Xu discussed his idea with close associates, 
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doubtless aware that any move to break with tradition would not be 
welcomed by the conservatives at court. Within the closed circle of mod- 
ernists, names for a new tutor were suggested. One favoured candidate 
was approached informally but he declined the appointment. The post 
was then offered to a British colonial officer called Reginald Johnston. 

The mere idea of appointing a tutor of foreign subjects for the 
emperor, far less introducing a non-Chinese into the post, was enough 
to give court conservatives the vapours. The choice of Johnston for this 
appointment was at first glance rather surprising. Middle-aged, unmar- 
ried, and Scottish, Johnston had nevertheless several attributes and skills 
to commend him. Having lived in Hong Kong and China for twenty 
years, he knew many of the modernists and also members of the imperial 
family. He spoke several Chinese dialects fluently and had proven his 
knowledge of China—and his intellectual capabilities—by publishing 
several articles and four books about the country and its people. Other 
aspects of his life were less inspiring. After two decades of service with 
the British Colonial Office, he had achieved little professional success. 
At the time of his appointment as Puyi’s tutor in the spring of 1919, 
he was a lowly district officer in a tiny British-administered territory in 
Shandong Province called Weihai. It was a great challenge to move from 
a minor posting in rural Weihai to the splendours of the Forbidden City 
and to membership of the emperor’s court, but such unlikely moves 
were typical of Johnston’s life. What should have been a predictable, 
middle-class existence took the most unpredictable twists and turns. His 
was a remarkable life, in which being tutor to the last emperor of China 
was but one small part of an extraordinary story. 

His life began, not in China, but in Scotland in late nineteenth-cen- 
tury Edinburgh. In this most class-conscious of Scottish cities, the suburb 
of Morningside has long been the butt of Edinburgh humour because 
of its thoroughly middle-class pretensions. Even today, it is identified in 
the minds of Edinburgh’s citizens as a place populated by ladies in hats 
who talk with refined suburban accents. During the Victorian period, 
when the citizens of Edinburgh began to leave the grimy town centre 
for greener spaces on the edge of the city, the middle class, in particu- 
lar, favoured Morningside as a verdant space. To this day it remains a 
pleasing mixture of solid Victorian tenement blocks and imposing 
stone terraces, little changed since the nineteenth century. Then, one 
could move away from the bustle of the main street, with its busy shops 
and high tenement blocks, into quieter, tree-lined lanes where houses 
retained their privacy behind high stone walls. In Canaan Lane, close 
to the main street, lay Goshen Bank, an early Victorian house of plain 
facade, with half an acre of garden closed in by an imposing wall. Built 
in 1820, Goshen Bank had the air of a miniature country residence set in 
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the city. It was a desirable property, spacious enough to be a comfortable 
family home. Fifty years after Goshen Bank was built, when Morningside 
was at its most fashionable, the house caught the attention of a young 
Edinburgh lawyer, Robert Johnston, who purchased it as a home for 
himself and his intended wife. 

Robert Johnston was the son of a successful criminal lawyer. He had 
aspired to be a writer, but finally accepted his destiny and trained as a 
lawyer in his father’s Edinburgh office.’ Following his apprenticeship, 
he joined the firm of John Richardson, W.S., was admitted as a Writer to 
the Signet in 1874, and became sole partner in the firm, now renamed 
Richardson and Johnston, on John Richardson’s death in 1876.” Robert 
was, apparently, an absolutely typical Edinburgh lawyer, indistinguish- 
able in his working life from hundreds of other Edinburgh solicitors. His 
private life seemed to follow an equally predictable course: exactly a year 
after he purchased Goshen Bank, he married a young Irish lady, Isabella 
Irving, the daughter of an Irish minister. 

Born in 1855, Isabella was her husband’s junior by fifteen years. She 
was only seventeen at the time of her wedding and could have had but 
little knowledge of the ways of the world, coming as she did from the 
small village of Donoughmore in County Cork. Her husband, on the 
other hand, was thirty-two and well established in a solid profession. 
Having inherited his father’s estate upon his death in 1866, Robert 
doubtless felt sufficiently secure financially to support his new wife in 
some comfort. 

Robert and Isabella wasted no time in starting a family. A few days 
before their first wedding anniversary, a daughter, Constance, was born 
at Goshen Bank. She was barely seventeen months old when a second 
child arrived.* Robert was in attendance at the birth of their first son, as 
at Constance’s delivery. At eleven o’clock on the morning of 31 October 
1874, Reginald Fleming Johnston made his entrance into the world. Just 
like his sister, Reginald was born at Goshen Bank. This birth, like the 
first, presented Isabella with no problems. The family was completed 
with the arrival of a third child, Charles Edward, two years later. 

Family life in Morningside was pleasantly middle class. Robert became 
an active member of the Conservative Party Club and was closely involved 
in the affairs of the local Episcopal church, Christchurch. By 1883, he 
was treasurer and secretary of the church and, for a decade, was one 
of the committee’s most prominent members. Reginald was the second 
child to be baptised in the church; all three children attended church 
regularly. At his baptism, Reginald was given the additional name, John, 
to follow his Christian name. It was a name he was to use sporadically 
throughout his life. 
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Robert Johnston’s social life was a mirror of his professional one. 
Both he and Isabella enjoyed company. Their friends were drawn from 
Robert’s involvements in the church and politics, as well as from legal 
circles. Probably their closest friends in Edinburgh were the Robertson 
family, who, like Robert, were lawyers. Robert Robertson was the senior 
partner in the family firm of J. and R. A. Robertson. His son, Euan, was 
to continue the family friendship a further generation. He and Reginald 
were childhood friends; their connection with one another was to 
continue until Reginald’s death. 

Most of the Johnstons’ entertaining took place at home. As befitted 
his professional status, Robert ensured that Isabella had her fair share 
of help at Goshen Bank. She could call on several servants to assist her 
within the house, as well as tutors and nannies to help her with the 
children, thereby giving her the time to play the perfect hostess.* Well 
liked within the city, the Johnstons had an extravagant lifestyle. Robert 
was outgoing and companionable, and enjoyed eating and drinking with 
friends. Isabella was equally extrovert and spent a great deal of time and 
effort—and money—on ensuring their house was filled with expensive 
furniture and paintings in the height of fashionable taste. She shopped 
at the best shops, always purchasing goods of the highest quality, whether 
it was furnishings or food.° 

When it came to the question of his children’s education, Robert was 
equally generous. All three children were bright: Constance was good 
at English and acting, Reginald at history and writing, and Charles at 
music. Private tutors taught the essential skills of reading and writing 
before the children were sent off to private schools. When he was not 
quite ten years old, Reginald was sent to Strathmore School, a prepara- 
tory establishment in Lancashire. This would normally have formed the 
preparation for entry into an English public school, but in 1888 Robert 
instead decided to send his son to senior school only a few minutes’ 
walk away from their house in Morningside. The school, Falconhall, had 
been founded a few years earlier in a gracious mansion with extensive 
grounds. Unusually for a Scottish school, it specialised in training its 
pupils for entry into the public services and armed forces. Access to 
these careers was through competitive examination. Robert’s choice of 
school for his son indicated that he had hopes Reginald would find a 
career in public service. He did not send the musically inclined Charles 
to Falconhall. 

Reginald entered Falconhall in 1888 with his love of history undimin- 
ished. Inspired by the heroic tales of the Scottish clan chiefs, Reginald’s 
‘pet hero’ was the first Lord of Douglas, a fourteenth-century clan chief 
who fought in the Scottish wars of independence.® He would write stories 
about such men, weaving his own fantasy into the reality of history. One 
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story he wrote, the ‘History of Great Victor and Dunstan’, featured the 
Lord Douglas as prime minister to a dastardly King Charles, who reigned 
for an astonishingly long time—from 182 BC to 691 AD. The tale must 
have been written when he was quite young and displays a typical boy’s 
love of blood and gore: 


Laggad Charles fist [sic], was one of our most wicked laggads we 
ever had, he began to reign, when he was thirty-one, and the first 
things he began to do, was to burn up, all the people he didn’t like.’ 
When Lord Douglas protested at this dastardly behaviour, Laggad 
Charles replied, ‘Ho, Ho, my man, I wonder how you would relish 
being burned, come on let us try, so he then ordered some officers 
to bind him, and throw him on to the fire, then the Laggad danced 
merrily round and round the fire, watching Lord James Burning.’ 


This was a story written with enormous relish; even as an adult 
Johnston was never to lose his ability to create wonderfully inventive 
worlds in his mind. Whilst writing was his favourite pastime, he also 
enjoyed music, though in this field he lacked the talent of his brother, 
Charles. In any case, Falconhall intended to turn him into a crown civil 
servant, not a musician. It is interesting that Robert’s aspirations for his 
sons did not include a career in the legal profession. 

Falconhall’s emphasis on academic subjects was devised to take 
Reginald and his fellow pupils through the rigours of the public examina- 
tion system. Reginald quickly set his sights on entry into the Indian Civil 
Service, which, as the premier service in the vast British Empire, was the 
one to which the brightest young men gravitated. He later wrote that he 
worked extremely hard at school and that he ‘was desperately ambitious: 
I thought nothing too great for me to attempt’.’ Despite his desire to do 
well, Falconhall seems to have left very little impression on him. When, 
for example, Reginald applied for entry into Edinburgh University, he 
did not even mention his attendance at the school. One reason for this 
surprising omission may have been his unhappiness during these years. 
As an adult he revisited many of the sites of his schooldays, but recalled 
not one single aspect of his schooling in Edinburgh, remembering only 
the beauty of the Lancashire countryside which he had enjoyed so much 
at Strathmore.’ His life in Edinburgh is always concealed, and it is clear 
from later letters to friends that he was at his unhappiest when he was 
living at home. Falconhall, of course, entailed just that. The family lived 
virtually on the school’s doorstep, making it impractical for Reginald to 
live as a boarder. 

The Johnston children lacked for little in the material sense, and 
Robert and Isabella gave them every encouragement to pursue their 
interests and develop their talents. The family love of music was fostered 
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through membership in the church choir. Constance, known in the 
family as Noney, was encouraged to write, and Reginald’s interest in 
history was indulged through visits to clan sites throughout Scotland.!” 
Why, then, was Reginald so utterly miserable at home? The most cursory 
glance at any of the papers relating to the family demonstrates that not 
only Reginald, but also Teddy—as Charles preferred to be known— 
found life with their parents difficult. Noney was an easy-going child, 
closest in character to both her parents; she was the one child who kept 
in close contact with them throughout their lives. Teddy and Reginald, 
on the other hand, were more sensitive and had far greater difficulty 
living with their parents. The boys cared little for their father, whom 
Reginald described as being ‘utterly indifferent’ to his children."’ By the 
time the boys were adolescents, family rows had become commonplace, 
both between Robert and his sons and Robert and his wife. 

Isabella was impossible with money. Reginald ruefully wrote that ‘her 
knowledge that there is ... money deposited on her behalf will have the 
usual result: extravagance, and the purchase of things she would be 
better without’.'? Her inability to curtail her spending put an increasing 
strain on the family’s finances as time passed. As family life became more 
tense and unhappy, Robert speculated with property to raise money and 
found solace in alcohol, spending hundreds of pounds with his local 
wine merchant in Morningside. The outward predictability of the 
Johnstons’ life gradually developed into a play acted out for the benefit 
of the outside world. Few but their closest friends could have guessed 
the misery and turmoil hidden behind the continual round of socialis- 
ing and worthy involvement in politics and the church. The misery of 
home life was ultimately to affect all three children in their adult life. 
Reginald, in particular, would never recover from the effects of his 
parents’ excesses. He became more and more determined to get himself 
away from his ‘demoralised family of drunkards and spendthrifts’."* 

It seems unlikely that the Johnston children knew much about their 
father’s affairs, but business pressures certainly added to his distance 
from the family. Reginald found solace from his unhappiness at home by 
creating fantasies, writing wildly fictitious histories. He created a series 
of imaginary characters which he was to keep with him for the rest of his 
life—always there to relieve the tedium of everyday existence or to act 
as a shield when his unhappiness became too great. From the ‘laggads’, 
he created a race called the Elephantines, of whom the drunken Earl 
of Dumbarton was the premier member. When Reginald eventually 
moved to China, the ‘Earl’ came with him and established his base on 
the summit of Mount Everest. Unlike Johnston’s indifferent father, the 
Earl was an amiable drunk, the life and soul of the party. Another figure 
he created was “The Quork’. She always carried a ‘bonnet box and green 
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umbrella’ and was notorious for creating ‘scandal among all the married 
and unmarried men’ with her outrageous behaviour.’ The Quork 
flirted with every man she met, but seems not to have been a compul- 
sive purchaser of luxuries, so was probably not based on his mother. 
The Hopedarg was another shadowy, mythical creature he invented, a 
beast of indeterminate features responsible for unspecified, but dark, 
deeds. These strange characters belonged to Johnston’s world from his 
youngest days; though they inhabited ‘a country that had no existence 
except in my imagination’, he was to share them with his friends and 
his friends’ children throughout his adult life."* He would write about 
them in his letters, and although his closest acquaintances in the main 
enjoyed his humour, some found it all a bit too much at times. One 
colleague who lived with Johnston for four months in Hong Kong wrote 
that ‘his inane talk about the Quork and the Hopedarg irritate me past 
expression’, so much so that he was finally forced to move out of his 
quarters with Johnston.” 

While Reginald filled his mind with a fantasy world, his brother and 
sister had their own ways of dealing with life at home. Noney survived by 
becoming as flighty as her mother. Gregarious and outgoing, she became 
an actress. Even Reginald’s university friends found her to be ‘a very nice 
girl’.'8 Charles threw himself into his music and, aged just sixteen, wrote 
his first full score: the music for a children’s opera in three acts with a 
libretto by his talented and amusing brother. The brothers published 
the Queen of the Fairies in November 1892, just in time for the festive 
season.'” It is not known if it was ever performed professionally, but it 
seems likely that some children, perhaps drawn from the local church 
congregation, would have been enticed to play their part. 

Requiring eight main players plus a chorus of assorted fairies and 
elves, it is a delightful little drama. Set in a wood, the opera takes place 
on the one night each year when all fairies meet to crown their queen. 
There was much to please a Victorian audience: a human threatening 
to spoil the fairies’ meet; a bogeyman exiled from fairyland to keep 
human children in check; and gentle reminders to draw adults in the 
audience back to their childhood. As the Queen of the Fairies sings in 
her prologue: 


So forget for this evening that childhood 

Has ever departed at all, 

And forget the long years that have pass’d on 

And gone beyond hope of recall: 

And you'll say, though we’ve no magic carpets, 
Though witches are passing away, 

Though the Man in the Moon has been banish’d— 
Still, fairies are things of today!*° 
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Reginald’s libretto survives to charm, but Charles’s music has sadly long 
been lost, though it must have been lively and haunting in parts if it 
mirrored his brother’s verse. 

In 1892, after four years at Falconhall, Reginald completed his school- 
ing, but, being only seventeen, was still too young to take the examina- 
tions for the Civil Service of India. He therefore decided to enrol at 
the University of Edinburgh. He quickly established himself as one of 
the better students in the Arts Faculty, and was awarded an essay prize 
and a distinction from the English Department during his first year. He 
studied English and history, and although he was a first-rate student of 
English, it was history at which he truly excelled. In 1893, he received 
the prestigious Lord Rector’s Prize of twenty-five guineas for the best 
essay on an historical subject. A year later, he triumphed once more, this 
time winning the Gray Essay Prize. 

Just before Reginald ended his studies at Edinburgh University, the 
family left Goshen Bank. They retained ownership of it, but moved into 
the town centre, to Grosvenor Street in Edinburgh’s west end. Robert 
had bought this substantial property some time earlier. The move gave 
him the opportunity to combine home and office in a single building. 
Although part of an imposing Victorian terrace, it was a heavy, gloomy 
house compared to the Morningside home. Decorated with Isabella’s 
characteristic lavishness and in the height of prevailing contempo- 
rary taste, rooms were filled with Turkey and Brussels carpets, dark 
mahogany furniture, and large numbers of landscape paintings by some 
of Scotland’s most fashionable artists.”! 

Reginald loathed the place. It was following the move to this house 
that relations with his parents became so bad that neither he nor Teddy 
could bear to stay at home more than was absolutely necessary. Teddy was 
in due course to leave home for good. Reginald simply lived with family 
friends whenever possible, or stayed with relations in Dumfriesshire on 
Scotland’s southwestern borders. The Robertson family had a house on 
the outskirts of the city where Johnston would sometimes stay, writing 
to friends that ‘I have again fled from home and come out here’.” On 
other occasions, he would visit his old friend McKelvie, who lived in 
the village of Hermiston near Edinburgh. He looked on McKelvie ‘as 
a kind of older brother’, and his house became a place where he could 
‘get away from the oppressiveness of Grosvenor Street’.?? Sometimes he 
would travel further afield: ‘I have climbed one of the highest moun- 
tains in Skye, from Loch Scavaig: and I have paid my respects to the 
tombs of deceased monarchs on Iona: and eaten sardines on the Isle of 
Jura: and was nearly killed in trying and failing to reach Ossian’s cave in 
Glencoe.’** These were times when he had real fun. In all these places 
he could forget his father’s drunken indifference and his mother’s 
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incessant spending sprees, and pursue some of his favourite pastimes: 
hunting, shooting, and walking. 

No matter how well he did at university, academic success, it would 
seem, was not sufficient compensation for the traumas of living at 
home. So in 1894, after just two years at Edinburgh University, Reginald 
abandoned his studies in Scotland to read modern history at Magdalen 
College in Oxford. His time at Edinburgh had not been wasted, for he 
won a scholarship to Magdalen. Oxford, of course, had one overriding 
advantage over Edinburgh: it was a considerable distance from home. 
The move was made, one suspects, with few regrets. 

Probably the most beautiful of the Oxford colleges, Magdalen was 
not to disappoint him. Reginald quickly fell under its charms. Not only 
did he find academic stimulation here, he also gathered around him a 
group of friends with whom he was to remain in contact for the rest of 
his life. He arrived at Magdalen on 16 October 1894 to discover he was 
to live in rooms in New Building, a magnificent Georgian block inspired 
by Italian architecture and erected in 1733. New Building sits at the 
back of the college cloisters and is bounded by a broad sweep of lawn to 
the front and by the college’s Deer Park to the rear. Both the building 
and its setting are quite splendid, and were quite a contrast to the sooty 
grime he was used to in central Edinburgh. Reginald had rooms in the 
block’s west wing, in stair number six. Up a wide, sweeping wooden stair- 
case lay six double rooms, two to a floor. On the same day as Reginald 
entered his rooms, so did four other students: Francis Armitage, Cecil 
Clementi, Percy Dale, and Thomas Loveday. The senior member of the 
stair, George Lambert, had gone up to Magdalen two years earlier and 
completed the stair six group. In later years, Lambert kept in contact 
with the others, but it was the new men who formed a close friendship 
almost immediately and who would remain firm friends. 

They were a bright group. Reginald impressed the college authorities 
sufficiently to be awarded an Exhibition. Of the rest of stair six, only 
Dale had not been awarded a scholarship. On his arrival at Magdalen, 
Johnston seems to have tried to distance himself from his former life ina 
number of small ways. For example, at home he was known as Reginald 
or Reggie, but his Magdalen friends were asked to call him John, and 
did so for the rest of his life. Other attempts at erasing the past were less 
successful; before the end of the first term, all the members of the stair 
knew of John’s ‘selfish and cantankerous and silent moods’, which could 
make him ‘a very difficult house-mate’ at times.”° 

Reginald was the oldest of the five new men by a year, but was in no 
manner the leader of the group, which seems to have been a remarkably 
democratic and self-supporting fellowship. For two years, the five students 
lived in the Georgian splendour of New Building. The day started with 
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a servant filling a zinc bath in each of their rooms, after which they 
would be served breakfast. Lunch, too, was taken in one’s room, and 
at night one dressed for dinner in the college hall. Free time was spent 
cycling to neighbouring villages or celebrating academic achievements 
large and small in the time-honoured tradition of students: by getting 
drunk.*° Reginald continued to enjoy music. The college chapel was a 
particularly favourite place, where he could demonstrate ‘how deep was 
my love for our glorious chapel music’ by singing in the college choir. In 
the beautiful chapel, with the sound of the choir ringing in his ears, he 
entered a world which gave him peace and which ‘seemed to contrast so 
beautifully and so vividly with the unhappiness of home’.?’ He also wrote 
poetry, some of which was later published. 

When his mood lightened and he was not being ‘ill-tempered and 
unsociable’, Johnston could be charming and witty.** It was not long 
before his friends on the stair were introduced to the fantastic charac- 
ters he had created in his childhood. They were all to learn about the 
Quork and her distinctly undesirable reputation. Then there was the 
irrepressible Mrs Walkinshaw, whom he described as a ‘most remarkable 
lady woman female creature’.*? She was to follow Johnston wherever 
he went, and he later recorded a disgraceful episode in which she was 
‘expelled from Japan by the Japanese police. I don’t wonder, and am 
sorry to say she fully deserved her fate. Her conduct at Obama was cal- 
culated to shock even the ladies of the geisha houses: and they are no 
prudes.’*° The marvellous Earl of Dumbarton continued his wild and 
drunken ways and occupied himself as ‘Chancellor of the Order of the 
Lords Elephantine’.*! These and many other creations were characters 
of frivolity and mirth, which Reginald used to lighten his darker moods. 
Indeed, there were many occasions when he spent more time on his 
poetry, music, and fictional characters than he did on his studies. 

For the first time in his life, Reginald had a settled domestic base and 
was surrounded by a circle of supportive friends who gave him ‘unceasing 
kindness and forbearance’. He was far away from the misery of home, 
and was afforded every opportunity to relax in congenial company. His 
interest in classical music became a passion to be indulged at concerts 
in Oxford. He also made regular visits to the chapel to hear the accom- 
plished singing of the Magdalen choir. When he was not listening to 
music, he filled his time writing poetry. Work very quickly became a sec- 
ondary consideration. Music remained a passion for brother Teddy, too. 
In 1896, when both he and Noney visited Reginald at Magdalen, Teddy 
proudly announced the publication of one of his songs, ‘Lament for 
Summer’. But even though music filled his life and good friends were 
always at hand, Reginald remained unhappy. During such periods, the 
patience of his friends could be sorely tried, and it was impossible to 
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lift him from what appears to have been quite severe depression. When 
the stair moved themselves into lodgings in Cowley Place, just over 
Magdalen Bridge and not far from the college, Loveday and Armitage 
found it hard at times to contain their irritation with Reginald’s swings 
of temperament. It is to their credit that they did not let his moods spoil 
their friendship. 

At the end of his second year at Magdalen, Reginald sat the exami- 
nation for entry into the Civil Service of India. A single examination 
was held each August in London to select officers for the Civil Service 
of India, the Home Civil Service, and for cadetships in the East. These 
were the examinations he had been aiming for since his schooldays. Two 
years at Oxford had given the final polish to his character as a gentle- 
man. Ironically, the one thing he did not require for entry into the elite 
of the British Colonial Office was a degree. In the 1890s, competitive 
examination was the sole means of entry into the service, and the com- 
petition was therefore fierce. The highest scoring candidates would be 
offered plum posts in London or India, where they would be groomed 
to be the future leaders of the British Empire. Additionally, there were 
Eastern Cadetships to the Straits Settlements, the Malay States, Ceylon, 
and Hong Kong. All these posts offered a good income, a steady job, and 
the possibility of advancement at home and abroad. They were desir- 
able posts, and as many as seven candidates applied for every available 
vacancy. 

Despite not having studied in any really solid way at Magdalen, 
Reginald had passed all his university exams and seems to have sat the 
competitive examination with little trepidation. He had bidden farewell 
to his college friends that summer, promising to keep in contact, but 
with no intention of returning to university. It must have been a consid- 
erable shock to him to discover, a month later, that he had, in his own 
words, ‘hopelessly ploughed’ paper after paper, passing only English 
language and composition, and English history.** The results for the 
other subjects he sat were dismal; he even failed by a large margin the 
subject he was studying at Oxford, modern history. Rather surprisingly, 
Johnston was barely perturbed by his failure and recovered from the 
initial shock very quickly. This may have been in part due to the assur- 
ance given during the summer term by the Magdalen College president 
that, were he to be unsuccessful, he could return there. His mother was 
also keen that he should complete his degree. Even his father, ‘more or 
less indifferent as usual—seems willing that I should go back’.** And so 
Reginald returned to Magdalen for a final year, staying once more with 
the rest of the stair at Cowley Place, where he resumed the erratic and 
moody lifestyle which had been his hallmark since his arrival in Oxford. 
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From time to time he would write of the ‘various things that have 
distressed me’, though he rarely specified what these were. He could 
plunge into a state of complete lack of confidence, sufficiently upset at 
one point to complain that his greatest friend, Clementi, showed ‘vastly 
superior moral and intellectual power, when he comes into contact with 
people like me’.* He was obviously capable of being witty and charming 
one day and difficult and depressive the next. He also continued to 
spend more time on non-academic pursuits. He was honest enough 
to admit to some satisfaction when he gained a second-class degree in 
1898, observing that ‘it was far more than I deserved; I don’t suppose 
anyone ... did less work than I did’. A self-satisfied streak which was to 
recur throughout his life was apparent in his comment that the result 
also showed ‘how very easily I could have got a first’. However, his tutors, 
having reread his papers, ‘discovered that though there was “much 
obvious cleverness” there was also a great deal of irrelevance and some 
other vagaries they could not understand!’*° 

The summer of 1898 should have been spent working for the next 
round of competitive examinations to be held that August, but Reginald 
had returned to the oppressive atmosphere of the Grosvenor Street 
house. The situation there had not improved during his absence at 
Magdalen. By 1897, Noney had left home, moved to Australia, and 
married a fellow actor.*” Charles was next, in 1898, when he ‘at last had 
to give up the hopeless task of living at home, and has left for good, in 
the midst of a terrific row’ to move into rented lodgings in Edinburgh.** 

On his journey back home, Reginald wrote, ‘I am returning to 
Edinburgh where my address will be Grosvenor Street, damn its soul.’ His 
feelings did not change on arrival: ‘things at home are far too miserable 
to make real work possible’.** The only relief he found from an unbear- 
able domestic situation were his visits to as many concerts as possible in 
Edinburgh. Family life bore down on him, to the extent that he wrote, 
‘IT have had a most awful time at home, and had no spirit to work’.*° 
Despite this, Reginald entered the examinations with a determination to 
pass sufficiently well to be offered a post that would take him away from 
home. He was now almost twenty-four—too old to qualify for entry into 
the Civil Service of India—but Cecil Clementi’s family were acquainted 
with Hong Kong and had recommended the colony to him as a good 
posting to get, particularly because of ‘the excitements that are making 
China interesting at present’.*' He therefore pinned his hopes on a suf- 
ficiently good set of marks to be offered either a Hong Kong Cadetship 
or a London-based posting in the Home Civil Service. 

The rules for the examinations were relatively straightforward. There 
were no compulsory papers, and candidates could sit as many papers as 
they wished, in subjects ranging from mathematics to moral philosophy, 
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languages, and law. Reginald sat eight papers, including English, French, 
history, politics, and philosophy. Although his results were once again 
patchy (he failed French, politics, and philosophy), he passed all the 
other papers and gained the second highest mark overall in the English 
history paper. In all, he gained fifty percent more marks than he had 
achieved in the 1897 examination, and was confident of being offered 
some sort of post. 

It was more than a month before he knew he had been offered a 
posting in one of the Eastern colonies. More than 600 candidates sat 
the examination, but only 98 posts were available in 1898. Sixty-five of 
these were based in India, and most of the eligible top candidates were 
appointed there. Reginald, in sixty-eighth place overall, was selected for 
one of the six available posts in the Home Civil Service; however, he was 
told that no post would be free in London until at earliest the spring 
of 1899. To wait for a London appointment meant returning home to 
Edinburgh for six months: the one thing he wanted to avoid. ‘I might 
have got an appointment within the next six months if I had elected to 
wait and chosen to run the risk. I didn’t do so, and have irrevocably put 
down my name for the Colonies’.” So it was that he elected to take one 
of the Eastern Cadetships, stating Hong Kong as his preference. 

By late September, he had passed his medical exam and been inter- 
viewed by the Colonial Office, which had governmental responsibility 
for British colonies. His glimpse of the corridors of power at Whitehall, 
where he saw clerks scribbling their way through the mounds of paper 
created in running an empire, did not impress him. This, and the inter- 
view he was given there, caused him to observe that ‘I now know some- 
thing of officialdom and red tapeism in Downing Street, and don’t think 
much of it’. Unfortunately for his career, he was never able to revise his 
jaded opinion of the Colonial Office. 

A few more anxious weeks passed before Reginald was finally informed 
that he had been accepted for a Hong Kong cadetship. His keenness to 
leave the country was such that he even wrote to the secretary of state 
offering to leave for the colony with as little as three days’ notice. As it 
was, the Colonial Office gave him three weeks to prepare for his new life. 
In that short time, Johnston had to pack up all his belongings. He left 
nothing in Edinburgh, carrying all his papers and books with him to the 
East.** School friends in Edinburgh held a dinner for him in the city’s 
largest hotel, the Balmoral, and farewell letters were written to those 
who could not attend, including his friends from Magdalen. Even his 
father expressed regret at his departure and at his farewell party ‘made 
a speech, which was the best I ever heard him make; but he was cut up 
at my going away and he showed it.’* It was with some surprise that he 
discovered that his parents actually cared enough to accompany him to 
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London to see him depart Britain. It was the last time they would ever 
see their son. 

Reginald set sail for Hong Kong on 17 November 1898, arriving there 
on 25 December. He was one of two cadets to be sent to Hong Kong that 
year. The other, Joseph Kemp from London, had gained the best marks 
of all the Eastern Cadets and had elected to join the Hong Kong Service 
as his first choice. Johnston passed the long sea journey by organising 
musical entertainment on board, and seems to have spent little time 
with his fellow cadet. Indeed, they never really became friends, despite 
careers that threw them together for almost six years in Hong Kong. 
Perhaps it was because Kemp was rather older than Johnston and lacked 
the charm of his Magdalen friends. The sea journey also gave Reginald 
the opportunity to begin his Chinese studies and to contemplate what 
lay ahead for him. On arrival in Hong Kong, he knew, he would begin 
his Chinese studies proper, with the government providing him with 
books, teachers, and living quarters. His salary would enable him to live 
in some comfort, being a generous HK$1,500 (about £225)—in those 
times, an average family could live on £150 a year. 

The Clementi family had already told Reginald of the excitements 
in China and Hong Kong in 1898—indeed a momentous year for the 
region. Any other information about the country he would have had 
to discover from books or newspapers, for the Colonial Office offered 
him no written information about Hong Kong or its mother country. 
And there was much to discover. Whereas Britain had colonised all of 
India and was in the process of colonising large parts of Africa, Hong 
Kong was the only colony she controlled in China. For more than sixty 
years, Britain and the other Western powers had encroached on Chinese 
territory, not through outright colonisation, but in the main by gaining 
preferential commercial concessions. 

From the 1830s onwards, most of the Western powers and, later, Japan 
had jostled and fought for their various toeholds within China. Mining 
and railway concessions brought them income and influence; treaty 
ports were created. Situated on the coast and on the major rivers, these 
towns were centres for Western trade in China.* Foreign governments 
were given special concessions in these areas; Britain had representa- 
tives in most of them. China did not give these concessions willingly. 
Most of the foreign spheres of influence in China had been won by 
Western powers taking unfair advantage of a weak government, at times 
shamefully exploiting the current political situation for their own ends. 

1898 was a year in which this shameful foreign treatment of China was 
at its worst. Throughout the year, the European powers and Japan had 
vied for territorial and commercial supremacy across the country. The 
weak and declining Qing Dynasty was powerless to prevent the grasping 
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hands of these various countries scrambling for further concessions. In 
1894, China and Japan had gone to war with one another. The Japanese 
decimated China’s forces; in 1895, a treaty formally concluding the war 
was agreed. As a result of her victory, Japan was given territory in north 
China. However, the other foreign powers were not prepared to see 
Japan increasing her influence in China without being given propor- 
tionate concessions for themselves. It was rather as if the great powers 
viewed China as a kind of giant cake from which everyone took a piece, 
the size of which depended on one’s international standing. With its 
enormous navy and vast commercial concerns, Britain had long been 
the country with the greatest number of interests in China. For Britain, 
the important thing was to retain the largest slice of the cake. Russia, on 
the other hand, never enjoyed seeing Japan increase her power in north 
China; that was too close to her own borders for comfort. Germany liked 
to be at least on par with Russia, and France felt the same way about 
Germany. China was helpless, time and again, as her spoils were shared 
out among these powers. 

When Japan was given the Liaodong peninsula after her defeat of 
China, this upset the international balance. Russia, France, and Germany 
demanded that Japan return the territory to China in return for a cash 
indemnity. China was virtually bankrupt, but that was not a problem 
because Russia, France, and Germany generously offered to lend her 
the money she needed to pay Japan. Of course, in return they expected, 
and were given, further commercial and territorial concessions. It was 
at this point, in 1898, that Britain stepped in and demanded her ‘rights’ 
to Chinese territory as well. It is some indication of the scale of foreign 
incursions on Chinese soil that, in just four short months in 1898, China 
lost territory in the north of the country to Germany and Russia, and in 
the south to France. These ‘spheres of influence’ were handed over in 
a series of one-sided leases which gave China nothing and the foreign 
powers commercial advantage and territorial gain. The leases were not 
entirely open-ended, however, and did give China the hope that one day 
her land would once more belong only to her. 

Britain had played little part in these negotiations with China, content 
to let Russia, Germany, and France do their best before stepping in 
and demanding the lion’s share of the spoils. In 1842, China had been 
forced to cede the island of Hong Kong to Britain in perpetuity, thereby 
enabling a British colony to be set up there. Now Britain demanded an 
extension to the territory in order to protect her interests in Hong Kong. 
She was given the area known as the New Territories on a ninety-nine 
year lease. As a balance to Germany’s newly leased territory in north 
China, Britain was also leased land in the north, at a place then called 
Weihaiwei, but now known as Weihai. This was to be held for as long as 
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Germany held her northern territory, Jiao Xian. Neither Weihai nor the 
New Territories were particularly large areas, both being roughly 350 
square miles. In gaining the New Territories, Britain was, she believed, 
securing the future of Hong Kong. In gaining Weihai, she hoped she 
was acquiring a deep-water harbour that would eventually rival those in 
Gibraltar or Singapore. 

This scramble for concessions was a period of deep humiliation for 
China, and one without historical parallel. At the time, there were fears 
amongst many observers that this undignified rush for land and conces- 
sions by all the foreign powers might lead to the complete disintegration 
of the Chinese empire. The Qing Dynasty was unable to do much more 
than sit and watch while these incursions took place, but some sections of 
the Chinese population were prepared to take direct action against the 
encroaching foreigners. Trouble began in Shandong Province, where 
rebellious peasants started to attack foreign, and particularly missionary, 
settlements. Inflamed by a hatred of foreign religious and commercial 
encroachment within China, the attacks soon spread to other parts of 
the country, and culminated in 1900 with the siege in Beijing of the 
foreign legations—the seats of foreign power in China—in the Boxer 
uprising. It was indeed an interesting time to arrive in the country. 
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Chapter 2 
China Beckons (1898-1903) 


The Hong Kong in which Johnston arrived on Christmas Day in 1898 was 
a centre of British imperial might. Barely fifty years earlier, Britain had 
colonised what had been, until then, little more than a barren island. By 
the end of the century, it was a bustling commercial centre, and one of 
the mainstays of imperial trade. In fifty years the island of Hong Kong 
had been transformed by impressive stone buildings in the European 
style. From its beginnings as rather a rough port, and certainly not one 
fit for ladies to live in, it had become a thriving city with its own elegant 
society. 

Hong Kong in the 1890s provided all the amenities a Briton abroad 
could wish for. There were recreational and social clubs, a dramatic 
society, a fine racecourse, excellent shops, churches, and a choice of 
impressive residences in which to live. Of course, Europeans were out- 
numbered by the enormous Chinese population that also lived there. 
The European community could be counted in the thousands, but the 
Chinese who lived and worked there numbered in the hundreds of 
thousands. The different races tended to live in their own communi- 
ties. The wealthiest Europeans lived on the Peak, a rocky summit which 
dominated Hong Kong Island and on which no Chinese were permitted 
to build homes. The Chinese lived on the lower parts of the island, or on 
the mainland opposite the island where Britain also held a strip of terri- 
tory. Social segregation was as much a part of life there as residential seg- 
regation. Chinese and non-Chinese rarely mixed after business hours. 

Hong Kong might have had the veneer of a bustling British city, but 
it was in truth only a veneer. British traders and officials dressed for 
work as they would have in the home country, regardless of the heat 
and humidity, in dark suits and elegant cravats. European ladies, too, 
dressed with distinct disregard for the climate. In Hong Kong in the 
1890s, tight corsets and heavy gowns were de rigueur throughout the day. 
These formal European clothes were a stark contrast to the flowing, cool 
robes favoured by the Chinese and can only have served to emphasise 
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the difference between the two populations. In many other respects, 
Hong Kong was a place with two faces. The colony had modern sanita- 
tion, but it also had annual recurrences of the plague. It contained airy, 
stone-built houses with verandas, but also horribly overcrowded slums. 
It was hot, humid, and smelly—no European settling there could have 
imagined for one minute that they were in little England, despite super- 
ficial appearances. 

When Johnston arrived, he was met by the acting colonial secretary, 
Mr Sercombe Smith, who whisked him and Kemp off to his house to 
share in the family Christmas dinner. To arrive on Christmas Day was a 
good start to his new life, and over the next week the fun continued. He 
had a few days to recover from his sea journey and find his way around 
the place before any real work started. Reginald wasted no time in 
plunging himself into the whirl of Hong Kong society. Within two days 
of his arrival, he had become a member of the colony’s premier club, 
the Hong Kong Club, and introductions to other members ensured that 
he was most hospitably treated until the time came for him to begin his 
Chinese studies. 

From the moment he set foot in Hong Kong, Johnston’s spirits seem 
to have lightened. The heat and the dirt did not bother him one bit, and 
he judged that he would have ‘a better climate and a better time gener- 
ally than the people who have to go to the Malay Peninsula’.’ Reginald 
arrived in Hong Kong gushing with enthusiasm for the place. The sheer 
excitement of the whole experience seems to have banished, at least tem- 
porarily, all thoughts of black moods and depression. His first letters to 
his friends extol the quality of the food he was eating there. Hong Kong 
was a place he immediately took to, comparing the scenery to that of ‘a 
miniature Scotch Highlands’.* The landscape on the Chinese mainland 
did indeed look at that time very similar to parts of Scotland. Rolling, 
low hills covered in lush growth with small trees and shrubs swept into 
the Kowloon peninsula from the colony. One can understand how this 
landscape held a certain familiarity for the Scots who saw it. Of course, 
Hong Kong had one thing never found in Scotland: warm rain. 

Many Scots had found their way to the colony to seek fame and 
fortune. Scotland was a country which at that time held few prospects 
whereas Hong Kong offered many. Scots were amongst the most suc- 
cessful traders in the colony; over the years, the Scottish contingent 
had grown sufficiently for them to have their own, typically Scottish, St 
Andrew’s Society. It was easy for someone of Johnston’s class to find like- 
minded companions from a similar background. 

The unrest which had been brewing in China for some months had by 
that time spread to the south of the country, causing considerable alarm 
in Hong Kong. Despite the unsettled situation at the beginning of 1899, 
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the colonial government deemed it safe enough to send the colony’s 
newest cadets to Guangzhou to commence their Chinese studies. 

If Hong Kong was hot and dirty, Guangzhou was even more so. 
Although there was a foreign presence there, it was situated in its 
own quarter, and the rest of the city was entirely Chinese in character. 
Johnston would have been given a flavour of China in Hong Kong, but 
nothing can have prepared him for the noise and crowds of Guangzhou. 
Only three months after leaving Scotland, he was thrust into a com- 
pletely alien environment—and he loved it. 

His new accommodation in the Yamen was the British consul’s official 
residence, which Johnston shared with several other cadets. The consul 
preferred to live in the European concession, rather than in the Yamen, 
which was situated in a Chinese area. He was probably right to be 
anxious about his own safety in Guangzhou, where anti-foreign feeling 
was running high in 1899. As a relatively new arrival in the city, Johnston 
judged that Guangzhou ‘is the most anti-foreign city in China, and the 
people in the Shamian (the European concession ...) think us fools for 
living in this Yamen in the middle of the city. If there is a riot we are done 
for.”* Yet, little official concern was expressed for the cadets living there, 
although they were sufficiently perturbed themselves to take their own 
precautions, procuring revolvers and taking regular firearm practice in 
the garden of their house. 

The Yamen was a spacious house, which in addition to a fine garden 
had its own deer park. Cooks, coolies, valets, and a gardener ensured 
that the cadets’ every need was catered for. After three months in 
Guangzhou, Johnston found time to write to Loveday, his friend from 
Magdalen, enthusing about his new life. Even a nasty attack of malarial 
fever, which laid him low shortly after he arrived in the city, could not 
dampen his spirits. He had obviously no regrets about his choice of 
career: 


China and the Chinese are intensely interesting, not only on account 
of the present tottering condition of China. The Chinese language 
is hard, especially the written language, but I think its difficulties 
have been much over-rated. I can easily make myself understood 
among people already ... I work just when and how I like. There 
are four of us cadets (two belonging to the Malay States and two of 
us Hong Kong men) living at this Yamen. Each of us has a Chinese 
teacher of his own. I make mine come at 10 each morning and he 
goes away at lunchtime. At 2 he returns (if I feel inclined to work in 
the afternoon) and stays till about 3.30. My time is absolutely at my 
own disposal and I can take a holiday when I like; the only stipula- 
tion being that I pass periodical exams (about 3 in number), held 
at Hongkong. The minimum amount of work required for them is 
very small. ... Life is a most luxurious affair. My boy brings me tea 
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and toast every morning in bed at 7, we have a fat breakfast of 3 
or 4 courses ... at 9, an excellent lunch ... and dinner at 7.30 p.m. 
which would put the Magdalen hall to shame. ... We drink wine 
every day, sometimes a good deal. And with all of this, I am saving 
money ... Englishmen in China evidently live a devil of a fast life, 
both as regards wine and women.* 


There is, not unexpectedly, a certain amount of youthful bravado in 
his letters home to friends from Magdalen: a desire to impress. Even so, 
it is undeniable that Reginald, in common with countless other cadets 
who had studied in the city, had enormous fun in Guangzhou. 

Despite the uncertain situation in China, and the unrestin Guangzhou, 
the cadets managed to make the most of the social opportunities offered 
to them. The British concession opened its doors to the new officials; 
clever Chinese merchants, aware that one day the cadets could well 
become their administrative masters, also offered them hospitality. 
One of the more unusual evenings spent by Reginald in the company 
of such a merchant was a visit to a flower boat—the polite term for a 
floating brothel. Not surprisingly, the experience captivated Reginald, 
although he vigorously maintained later that he did not succumb to the 
charms of any of the prostitutes who looked after him that evening. Even 
the musicians were prostitutes, so that ‘at times during the evening I 
had two girls on my knees at the same time’. The dinner was in the 
Chinese style, several courses long, and Johnston used chopsticks for the 
first ttme. When the musicians were not petting him they provided a 
musical accompaniment to the meal. In later years, Johnston learned 
to enjoy the strange cadences of Chinese music. That night, he found 
it ‘a bewildering thing’, though appealing enough that he decided on 
the spot to make ‘a sort of hobby of it’ thereafter. When the Chinese 
guests retired to smoke opium after dinner, Johnston caused ‘the girls 
to shriek with delight’ by attempting to play the Chinese musical instru- 
ments with which they had earlier entertained their guests. He ended 
the evening with a firm opinion formed about the Chinese: ‘I get on 
jolly well with the Chinamen I have come across. I like them’.’ His love 
affair with China had begun. 

Normally, Reginald would have expected to spend two years in 
Guangzhou, mastering Cantonese before becoming a passed cadet 
and assuming office within the Government of Hong Kong. To achieve 
passed status, he had to sit a series of examinations to prove his profi- 
ciency in the language. The competitive examination he sat in London 
ensured that the Colonial Office employed men of high academic ability. 
It was hoped that these men would prove themselves equally talented in 
the administrative field, thereby ensuring that Hong Kong had a supply 
of officials who could work at a senior level with the Chinese in their 
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own language. The Colonial Office was rarely let down: many who began 
their careers as Hong Kong cadets later achieved high office within the 
service. 

At their final examination, they had a conversation with a Chinese 
who spoke no English, and translated cases drawn from government 
files from Chinese into English and vice versa, thereby proving their 
practical knowledge of the language. As the cadets approached the 
final examination they might be brought to Hong Kong to work on a 
part-time basis, though it was rare to be given a post within the admin- 
istration before one had passed. Thereafter, cadets were usually given 
a series of relatively minor posts, allowing them to learn the mechanics 
of the administration of Hong Kong at a steady pace. No such luxury 
was to be afforded to Johnston, however; after all too short a time in 
Guangzhou he was brought back to Hong Kong to begin his career as a 
colonial officer. 

All British colonies were run along similar lines, depending on their 
size and political and commercial importance. At the head of every 
colony was the governor, the government’s representative abroad. 
Governors were generally career public servants who had worked their 
way steadily up the promotional ladder within the Colonial Office. Hong 
Kong was one of the most prestigious colonies, so the governor’s post 
there was generally given to men of high standing within the service. 
They usually served up to six years in a colony before being moved on 
or retired. Occasionally, they might have worked in the colony at an 
earlier stage in their careers, but this was unusual. Therefore, a governor 
arriving in a colony would not necessarily know a great deal about it. 

Hong Kong had two permanent senior posts in the administration 
that provided any new governor with a bank of knowledge about the 
colony: the registrar general, whose remit was generally, but not exclu- 
sively, to cover Chinese affairs, and a colonial secretary, responsible for 
European affairs and usually expected to act as the governor’s right 
hand man. Secretaries, administrators, and magistrates came below 
these officials. At the bottom of this administrative pyramid were the 
cadets. Even in a colony as important as Hong Kong, the administration 
was, by modern standards, tiny, and rarely numbered more than a dozen 
officials in the nineteenth century. There were constant pressures of 
work on these officials, and the administration could easily be brought 
to its knees through the illness or absence of only one or two staff. 

In 1898, a new governor had arrived in Hong Kong. A genial figure, 
Sir Henry Blake arrived during preparations to acquire the New 
Territories, which had been leased that June. One of a series of treaties 
ratified between China and foreign powers in 1898, the lease of the New 
Territories extended Britain’s ownership of the area of mainland China 
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opposite Hong Kong Island by some 350 square miles. Whereas the 
colony of Hong Kong boasted fine buildings and paved streets, the New 
Territories were typical of rural China. Small villages were connected by 
dirt tracks which criss-crossed the territory. The contrast with Hong Kong 
Island could not have been sharper, but as the area had been acquired 
for defensive rather than commercial benefit, Britain was happy with 
her lot. She believed that by taking over this hinterland on the Kowloon 
Peninsula, Hong Kong itself could be more easily defended. The colony 
was In any case running out of space and the additional land provided by 
the lease would be useful for housing the burgeoning population. 

By 1899, the process of leasing the area was well under way, although 
armed attacks had been made on British troops in the territory.° James 
Stewart Lockhart, the colonial secretary, oversaw a large part of the 
organisation of the lease and of setting up the British administration 
there. Everything—from geographical and economic surveys to popula- 
tion censuses and decisions about the territory’s administration—had to 
be done from scratch. Stewart Lockhart’s presence in the New Territories 
meant that, to all intents and purposes, Hong Kong was without a 
colonial secretary, traditionally the person most essential to the adminis- 
tration of a colony. As a new governor, Blake would of course have been 
heavily dependent on his colonial secretary for information and advice; 
Stewart Lockhart’s prolonged absences in the New Territories did not 
make the governor’s life an easy one. To make matters worse, Stewart 
Lockhart also retained the post of registrar general, the two senior posts 
having been combined a few years earlier for economy. Thus, Blake was 
running all of Hong Kong except the New Territories without the assist- 
ance of his most experienced official. Stewart Lockhart was one of the 
longest serving officers in the area, having arrived from Scotland as a 
cadet more than twenty years earlier. His absence from the centre of gov- 
ernment put an unbearable strain on an administration that had been 
understaffed for years.’ 

It was this combination of territorial expansion and staff shortages 
which caused the governor to decide to bring his new cadets back from 
Guangzhou. After only seven months of language training, Johnston was 
brought down in the summer of 1899 to provide cover for officers on 
leave. His first job, fortunately, required no proficiency in the Chinese 
language. He was appointed acting clerk of councils, a largely adminis- 
trative post. It was a very junior post, frequently given to passed cadets as 
their first established position. 

Two councils assisted the Hong Kong governor in his work. It was 
the clerk’s duty to attend all meetings and minute the proceedings. 
The Executive Council comprised senior government officials and was 
the governor’s primary advisory chamber. The Legislative Council, a 
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far more argumentative chamber, comprised both official and unof- 
ficial members, with the unofficial members being appointed to the 
council by virtue of their status within the broader society of Hong 
Kong. Thus, the Legislative Council contained men from Hong Kong’s 
professional classes, senior members of the trading community, and 
members of the Chinese community. Primarily a debating chamber, it 
was a useful sounding board for the governor when he required the 
views of the colony’s diverse population. Attendance as clerk in both 
councils therefore gave Johnston a marvellous opportunity to study at 
first hand the workings of colonial government, even if most of his time 
was spent writing agendas and taking minutes of the meetings. He found 
the meetings of the Executive Council particularly interesting, ‘as all 
the secrets of the colony are discussed there’.* Certainly, he enjoyed his 
first taste of administrative work and impressed Governor Blake with his 
industry. 

He can have learned few secrets, however, for within a matter of 
weeks he was taken away from the council chamber and sent to the New 
Territories to help with surveying and land registration, which had to be 
done before the territory could properly be called part of Hong Kong. 
Every inch of land had to be surveyed for the government mapping 
service. The government also had to be certain of exactly who owned 
which pieces of land. The population was composed, in the main, of 
peasant farmers. Some families had lived in the same villages for 
hundreds of years, subdividing the land into ever-smaller parcels as their 
households expanded. Hong Kong was a prosperous colony with high 
property values. The New Territories were primarily farmland and coun- 
tryside of little commercial value. However, the moment the territory 
was leased to Britain, land speculation began. Everyone was aware that 
the value of the farmland would rise enormously in the years to come 
and there was suddenly a clamour for property rights. Before many 
months had passed, a number of villagers were producing forged docu- 
ments to prove land ownership. The problem was further complicated 
because some people with forged documents actually had been farming 
the land they purported to own for generations. The mess took years to 
be resolved, and in 1899 took up huge amounts of the administration’s 
time. 

For two months, Johnston worked in the oppressive heat and 
humidity without complaint. Some days he would assist government sur- 
veyors in plotting the newly acquired area. On other days he sit under a 
flimsy bamboo shade trying to decipher scraps of paper with land claims 
written on them, deciding not only what land was referred to in the 
documents but also whether or not the claim was a genuine one. It was 
hard work which must have challenged his newly acquired Chinese to 
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the utmost. To his credit, Johnston stuck to the task with dogged deter- 
mination, even though he felt that his senior officer, Stewart Lockhart, 
worked his subordinates ‘like slaves’.® 

Until now, Reginald had had few harsh words to say of anyone apart 
from his parents. Two months in the heat of the New Territories, where 
he camped out at night with only the most basic amenities, seem to have 
hardened his attitude to others. His impressions of the colonial secre- 
tary and the governor were, as a result, hardly edifying. He rated Blake, 
somewhat condescendingly, as ‘a nice chap’ who had ‘been extremely 
decent to me ... but he is rather played out, and apt to do foolish 
things.’!° Of Stewart Lockhart he was even more damning. Although he 
accepted that Stewart Lockhart was sociable and respected within the 
Colonial Office for his work in the New Territories, Johnston mused, 
with all the precocity of a young new recruit, that the colonial secretary 
‘does nothing for himself, of any importance, but gets the credit for all 
the doings of his subordinates’ and that only ‘extraordinary luck ... has 
raised him to his present pitch of earthly grandeur’, for ‘he has no admin- 
istrative or any other ability’.!' How the twists and turns of Johnston’s life 
might have differed had Blake or Stewart Lockhart been given even the 
merest inkling of Johnston’s views of them. They would have had little 
hesitation in throwing this uppity young subordinate out of Hong Kong. 
One suspects, however, that this was simply another instance of young 
Johnston’s bravado. With his contemporaries, it appears he felt he had 
to seem important in their eyes. Whatever the reasons for these early 
observations, Johnston was soon to discover, thankfully, that his initial 
judgement of both men was wildly inaccurate. Before long, these expe- 
rienced colonial servants and their young apprentice were to become 
friends. 

Within a few weeks Johnston had impressed his superiors to such 
an extent that, when the first major staff crisis came, Blake and Stewart 
Lockhart had no hesitation in giving Johnston the work: 


I was telephoned for by Lockhart, and summoned to go back to 
Hong Kong with bag, baggage and boy. When I got there I discoy- 
ered that Buckle, the Assistant Colonial Secretary ... had resigned 
the service and was on the point of leaving ... I was chosen to fill 
the post in an “acting” capacity. ... My cadet’s pay was at once more 
than doubled, and I am afraid my success caused some annoyance 
to the 3 cadets who are senior to me. ... I discovered that it was the 
Governor himself who selected me for the acting appointment.” 


Buckle’s resignation due to illness would have caused a serious 
crisis had Johnston not been there to take over the post. The assistant 
colonial secretary’s job was a demanding one, and even Johnston had 
to admit that ‘my work is hard’.!* He had lived in the East for less than 
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a year, and was suddenly presented with a job which involved working 
in the upper levels of the administration. Papers had to be drafted for 
council meetings, ordinances prepared, the raft of paperwork from the 
Colonial Office read, digested, actioned, and passed on to the appropri- 
ate official. It was an appointment normally given only to passed cadets 
with a year or two of work experience. Johnston’s friend, Cecil Clementi, 
correctly observed this to be ‘a most exceptional appointment for a 
probationer’.'* 

Reginald worked very hard in this demanding job, impressing both 
Blake and Stewart Lockhart with his ability and keenness. He ‘made a 
most favourable impression on the Governor’ during his tenure, and 
Blake also enjoyed the young man’s company so much that he invited 
Johnston to dine with him and his family on several occasions that 
summer.'° Stewart Lockhart was equally impressed by Johnston’s willing- 
ness to cope with any amount of work thrown at him, and neither officer 
had any doubts about Johnston’s suitability for his new appointment, 
even though he was still an unpassed cadet. As for Reginald, he was 
understandably delighted with his promotion and revelled in the power 
and status of his new position. 

The work brought him under Stewart Lockhart’s direct control; it was 
natural that the two men became closely acquainted with one another. 
Reginald learned to admire the colonial secretary’s administrative ability 
and grasp of colony affairs, whilst Stewart Lockhart saw past Johnston’s 
facility for hard work and began to appreciate his quirky sense of 
humour and able mind. In many ways he must have seen in Johnston a 
mirror of himself as a young man, and he began to encourage Johnston 
to broaden his horizons as he himself had done two decades earlier. The 
colonial secretary was a sinophile of no small repute; he encouraged 
Johnston to extend his Chinese studies beyond the language into other 
areas such as history and philosophy, believing that to achieve one’s 
fullest success in China one had to understand the culture and society, 
and not simply the language. Despite the difference in age, the two 
colonial officials soon became firm friends, sharing a love of Chinese 
culture that was to endure until the end of their lives. 

Johnston’s approach to his friendship with Blake and, more impor- 
tantly, with Stewart Lockhart bears some scrutiny. From the outset, he 
was never afraid to take a stand against his seniors if he deemed it appro- 
priate. He was invariably charming and genial in their company, but at 
no time is he recorded as being subservient. If anything, he seems to 
have viewed them rather as older versions of himself. Blake and Stewart 
Lockhart likewise showed no condescension to Johnston. The cadet was 
not overawed by their power or ability and though this attitude might 
not have endeared him to many colonial officials, set as they were in 
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fixedly hierarchical ways, it seems to have enhanced his standing with 
the governor and the colonial secretary. 

Johnston held his elevated post for only a few months: Buckle regained 
his health and returned to the service before the year was over. He had 
made sufficiently good an impression, however, that Blake decided not 
to send him back to Guangzhou but instead appointed him a ‘member 
of a Triumvirate for the administration of the New Territory’.'° Although 
the area was to be administered from Hong Kong, there was still an 
enormous amount of work to be done in the way of land registration, 
population census, and surveying. Johnston had gained a little experi- 
ence in this before. He was still learning Chinese and had yet to pass 
most of his cadet exams, but Stewart Lockhart believed that Johnston 
was up to the job and recommended that Blake sent him back to Taipo 
to work. These men were seasoned colonial officials who would not have 
entrusted this kind of work to a cadet unless they were convinced that he, 
and his Cantonese, were up to the task. Their conviction in Johnston’s 
abilities must have given him a tremendous boost. 

Johnston was now quite confident with his superiors, safe in the 
knowledge that they liked him and believed in his ability. But this self- 
confidence could make him seem boastful and rather vain to many of 
his peers. Even though he had had undoubted success in Hong Kong, 
Johnston still felt the need in his letters to friends throughout 1899 and 
1900 to embellish his achievements and steps up the promotional ladder. 
Small matters were overplayed, so much so that he wrote at one point 
to Loveday that ‘when Lockhart is away, then there is no intermediary 
between myself and Government House’, implying that he was second 
only to the governor from time to time.'” Theoretically, this statement 
might have been correct, but in practice it was wildly inaccurate. One 
can only wonder at the level of insecurity which caused Johnston to prop 
up his reputation with his friends in this manner when he was, in any 
case, doing so well. 

The year 1899 not only brought Johnston recognition of his abilities 
but also ‘the magnificent news’ that one of the ‘stair’, Clementi, was to 
join him in Hong Kong.’* Clementi had written to him before sitting 
the competitive examination in August to say that he was considering 
applying for Hong Kong. His family were instrumental in the decision. 
Not only did they believe that the colony offered opportunities for both 
young men, they were also aware that the lively and bright Clementi 
was likely to shine in Hong Kong, a place where free spirits could still 
be encouraged. In many other colonial services, particularly India, the 
hierarchy was such that a character like Clementi was unlikely to survive 
over-long. His family was well placed to offer such advice: Clementi’s 
father had been judge advocate-general in the subcontinent, and his 
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uncle, Cecil Clementi-Smith, was a former Hong Kong officer and, by 
1899, a colonial governor. 

Johnston immediately told Stewart Lockhart the news: ‘I interested 
him so much in the affairs of our Staircase that he has several times 
spoken to me on the subject since’.'? When the results of the competi- 
tive examination were published, Clementi excelled, gaining fourth 
place overall. Normally, a candidate with such outstanding marks would 
opt for either India or the Home Civil Service. On hearing Clementi’s 
results, Johnston reported, Stewart Lockhart’s ‘jaw fell’.?° The colonial 
secretary was naturally eager to see a man of Clementi’s calibre come 
to Hong Kong, aware that his family connections could do the colony 
no harm. Clementi got a truly warm welcome when he arrived in Hong 
Kong at the end of 1899. 

Initially, Johnston and Clementi had little time to spend together. 
Clementi was beginning his language training in Guangzhou whilst 
Johnston was fully occupied with his work in the New Territories. But by 
the early summer of 1900, the Boxer Rebellion, which had been simmer- 
ing since 1898, had taken a firm grip in China. Unrest was so prevalent in 
the south that, in July 1900, the government in Hong Kong were finally 
forced to withdraw all its cadets from Guangzhou.”! Clementi immedi- 
ately moved into a house which Johnston had acquired in Kowloon. 

The warmth of the friendship was still there, but Clementi had for- 
gotten about all of Johnston’s black moods and eccentric ways. After 
only four months in Johnston’s company, he had ‘decided that at all 
costs I must take a house and live by myself. ... Out here I have decided 
that he [Johnston] is impossible. He retains all his Oxford faults. ... 
He is unable to work: he is unable to carry on a serious conversation.’ 
Despite these irritations, Clementi was extremely fond of Johnston and 
did not want to cause his friend anguish by leaving the house abruptly. 
Johnston, after all, had given Clementi rooms in his home at short 
notice; to leave because of his host’s habits, however irritating, might 
appear churlish. Clementi was intent on making a name for himself and 
worked like a man possessed, determined to pass his cadet exams in 
record time. He was growing up; Johnston had, in many ways, yet to do 
so. Face was saved all round when Johnston was given a further promo- 
tion as private secretary to Governor Blake.** This entailed a move to 
Government House, and an equally swift promotion for Clementi, who 
took over his friend’s post as acting assistant colonial secretary and clerk 
of councils. Staff shortages a few months later would force a further 
move upon Clementi and return Johnston in 1901 to all three posts: 
private secretary to the governor, acting assistant colonial secretary, and 
clerk of councils. Despite this quite intolerable workload, Johnston took 
Clementi’s criticisms to heart and buckled down to work, passing his 
final cadet examinations later that year. 
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Johnston’s move to Government House gave Clementi the opportu- 
nity to forgive and forget his trying mannerisms: the two men continued 
their long-standing friendship. Work kept them both busy, and they 
threw themselves into their studies. Johnston loved his posting with the 
governor, and became close not only to Blake but to his wife as well. 
Government House was the social centre of Hong Kong; living and 
working there gave Johnston a new social status. Blake was an affable 
employer. As his private secretary, he was responsible primarily for the 
organisation of the governor’s official life. Johnston kept Blake’s diary of 
engagements and also, from time to time, handled his private and secret 
correspondence. 

Living with the Blake family was an amiable affair. He became particu- 
larly fond of Lady Blake, who appears to have been quite an eccentric. 
Later, when Blake became governor of Ceylon, Johnston visited and was 
pleased to report ‘that it will be very difficult to get away soon as Lady 
Blake already shows signs of rebellion at the idea of my leaving before 
2 or 3 months at least!’ During his visit, he had fun with the family and 
was delighted that Lady Blake retained her ‘hankerings after Buddhism, 
which I shall foster to the best of my ability, and has given up Christian 
science.’ Johnston added rather enigmatically ‘But she still believes that 
Mrs Dunn cured her cat. The cat is now dead.’** In this faintly offbeat 
family, Johnston was obviously quite at home. 

In July 1902, Johnston’s father, Robert, died suddenly of pneumo- 
nia. Johnston was due leave from the service that year, and Blake was 
a governor of sufficient compassion to ensure that his private secretary 
would be given the necessary time to make the journey back to Scotland 
to settle his father’s estate. However, Reginald made the astonishing 
decision not to go home but instead to spend his leave travelling from 
Yunnan Province to Tongking (present-day Vietnam), the Shan States 
in Burma, and thence to Bangkok. It was a journey that kept him away 
from Hong Kong until 1903.”° Whilst Reginald made his escape into the 
wilderness on the edges of China, his father was being buried with all 
the pomp and ceremony befitting his solid professional status. A funeral 
service in the Episcopal cathedral of St Mary in Edinburgh was followed 
by interment in the family grave at Warriston Cemetery, a fine Victorian 
necropolis not far from the New Town. Edinburgh’s local newspaper, 
The Scotsman, recorded in glowing terms the life of ‘the late Mr Fleming 
Johnston’ whose ‘hosts of friends ... are eminently poorer to-day by his 
unexpected removal’.” The irony of this statement was not to be lost 
on his family. Many of Robert’s friends and acquaintances were indeed 
the poorer for his passing, for within a few weeks of his death it became 
clear that he had never been the respectable Edinburgh lawyer which 
outward appearances had suggested. Robert Johnston left an estate so 
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debt-ridden that his wife, as his sole heir and executor, was left with only 
one course of action: to declare her deceased husband bankrupt.?’ Such 
was the mess Robert Johnston had bequeathed his family that it was four 
years before the sequestered estate was settled. Understandably, this 
was not a situation Reginald wished to become involved in. Bankruptcy 
carried a huge social stigma, and had the unwelcome news become 
common knowledge in Hong Kong, his career as a colonial servant 
could have been over before it had properly begun. 

Despite its size, Edinburgh is a city of tight social circles. Within weeks 
of Robert Johnston’s demise, everyone knew of the family’s predicament. 
In the words of the estate’s judicial factor, Henry Shiells, “Mr Johnston 
from the beginning seems to have made no distinction ... between his 
own money and his clients’ money’.* He died owing a small fortune 
assessed at almost £29,000, an enormous sum at a time when a £5 was 
considered a substantial weekly wage. Robert had built up a minor 
property empire within the city, and with the proceeds sent one son to 
Oxford and put another through musical training. Unfortunately, he 
had used his clients’ money to pay for the properties and, in addition, 
failed to honour many of his other debts. 

It was not only his clients who suffered financial losses. The lists 
of creditors to his estate included wine merchants, coal merchants, 
butchers, ironmongers, clothiers, stationers, opticians, bakers, and laun- 
drymen. Robert, greatly aided by his spendthrift wife, had run up bills 
with every kind of supplier imaginable. When all his assets were realised, 
the people who had so unwisely given him credit were repaid at a rate 
of only one shilling and eleven pence to the pound: a tenth of the value 
of the debt. 

Isabella and her children faced public disgrace. She was forced to 
move from the family home and to watch as treasured possessions— 
pictures, books, and family silver—were sold by public auction. To add 
to her and her children’s humiliation, the family’s possessions were 
advertised in the local press prior to the auction. A household sale of 
furniture included the Johnstons’ ‘carved oak sideboard, dining table ... 
mahogany bookcases, Broadwood piano, walnut writing tables ... clocks, 
bronzes, Dresden china dessert service, beds and bedding, washstands, 
gong and ... bagatelle table’.*? A day later, The Scotsman advertised the 
auction of “The Cabinet of Robert Fleming Johnston’, including paint- 
ings by well-known contemporary artists such as Sam Bough, Sir William 
Fettes Douglas, Horatio McCulloch, and E. A. Hornell. Isabella remained 
strangely detached from the proceedings, despite the terrible disgrace. 
It is some measure of the woman and her attitude to money that, fully 
aware of the impending legal action over her husband’s affairs, she 
still managed to spend three guineas—a sum greater than the average 
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weekly wage of the day—on a hat for the funeral.*° She was, it would 
seem, as much to blame for Robert’s financially parlous state as was he. 

It was perhaps not surprising that Reginald decided to hide himself in 
China rather than face the disgrace of his father’s legacy. Certainly, the 
shame wounded him deeply, and he vowed he would ‘never again set foot 
in Scotland unless I could do so as a free man—with all my father’s liabil- 
ities paid off in full’.*! A combination of anger and deep shame ensured 
that thereafter no mention would be made, even to his closest friends, 
about his parents or his family. Indeed, in later life, most people who 
knew him, including distant relations, assumed he was an only child.” 
His Edinburgh childhood was put behind him in 1902, and he never 
referred to it publicly again. It was more than a decade before he could 
bear to return to Britain, and for many years he considered himself to be 
an exile banished from his native land.** Not even Clementi was told of 
the situation, though he was sufficiently close to Johnston to realise that 
something was wrong, and to voice his worries about his friend’s increas- 
ingly eccentric and moody behaviour to Loveday.** 

Despite his feelings about his family, Johnston did not abandon them 
entirely. Noney had her second husband to support her and Teddy hada 
good job, so it was Isabella whom Reginald chose to support. He knew as 
well as anyone in the family of his mother’s ability to dispose of money; 
even so, he sent through the family lawyers, J. and R. A. Robertson, £350 
to enable her to set up home in rented accommodation. It was all the 
money he had, every penny he had saved since his arrival in Hong Kong. 
The extent of his financial sacrifice should not be underestimated, for 
it left him without any financial cushion whatsoever. Nor was it to be the 
last money he sent her. Isabella would never again be able to consider 
herself wealthy; nevertheless, she had sufficient funds to keep herself 
above the breadline. But she never learned the lessons of prudent 
finance and continued to spend money she did not possess until her 
dying day. 

Whereas Reginald’s career did not suffer from his father’s misde- 
meanours (the situation might well have been different had the story 
become common knowledge in Hong Kong), it was Teddy who fared 
worst from the sorry affair. In 1899, Teddy had moved to the small town 
of North Berwick, a fashionable summer resort not far down the coast 
from Edinburgh. There, he became organist and choirmaster at St 
Baldred’s, the main Episcopal church in the town. Founded in 1862, 
the church supported a pleasantly prosperous congregation, a mix of 
country gentry and wealthy industrialists. Teddy was well liked and suc- 
cessful in his work, and was described by the vestry committee as being 
both talented and hard-working. But when the truth about his father’s 
affairs became public, he was forced to leave his post. A respectable 
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congregation such as St Baldred’s simply could not afford to have as 
their choirmaster a man from a bankrupt family.*° Just like Reginald, 
Teddy felt the humiliation of the situation was too much to bear. He left 
Scotland forever, moving to America where he sheltered in the anonym- 
ity of New York. There, he taught music until his poor health forced 
him to retire from teaching in 1912, though he continued to work as a 
musician on Broadway for many years more.*° 

At the same time as Charles was being asked to leave St Baldred’s, 
Reginald was travelling through the west of China and thence across 
Vietnam into Laos, where he sailed down the Nam-Ou river in a canoe.*” 
An anonymous cadet whom he never mentions in his later notes about 
their travels, and whom he seems to have rather ignored, joined him on 
the journey. They reached the border of China and Vietnam without 
incident, then made the extraordinary decision to dismiss their inter- 
preter. The first anyone in Hong Kong knew about the situation was 
when the ‘interpreter suddenly returned with 15 cases of luggage’ and 
a note from Johnston to Clementi ‘saying that owing to the delay he 
was sending away all his impedimenta including food and blankets and 
pushing on with no more than they could carry if necessary on their 
backs’. Clementi was understandably alarmed that Johnston had ‘vin- 
dicated his reputation for eccentricity’, without understanding why his 
friend was behaving this way.**® 

Despite Clementi’s belief that ‘such a performance is most foolhardy 
and even if John [Johnston] comes through it without serious illness he 
will have suffered privations so severe that his holiday trip can scarcely 
have been one of enjoyment’, Johnston continued on his way.*” This was 
not a holiday for him, but a way of erasing the deep shock of the events 
surrounding his father’s death. It was also a journey of reflection and 
healing, much aided by the great gentleness of the people of Laos, the 
Lao-Shans. Having reached their capital, Luang Prabang, he continued 
his travels on water, this time on a raft down the Mekong River and then 
on to Bangkok. 

Having divested himself of his belongings, he travelled through 
Vietnam and Laos with just two Chinese coolies—yet even they deserted 
him during his canoe trip. Their desertion taught him a lesson, all the 
more poignant against the knowledge of his family’s acquisitive instincts. 
He later related with some pride how he abandoned all his luggage, 
keeping only what he could carry in his hands and pockets. This method 
of travelling obviously had a profound effect upon him. He stated, ‘it 
was then that my eyes were first opened to the fact that civilised man 
encumbers himself with a great many material possessions which he 
could quite well do without.’ Johnston could not avoid or ignore his 
family’s misfortunes entirely, but the journey helped heal some wounds 
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and also marked a crucial point in his life. The gentle Lao-Shans showed 
him how Buddhism could become a way to cope with life. It would seem 
that this is the period when he begins to adopt the Buddhist philosophy 
for himself. He was to continue to study the Buddhist canon for the rest 
of his life, more as an intellectual pursuit than as a religion, but in 1903 
it was probably the one thing that kept him sane as his family world 
crumbled before him. 

In January 1903, Reginald returned from his journey to resume the 
post of acting assistant colonial secretary. His term as the governor’s 
private secretary over, he moved from Government House onto a 
houseboat moored on the Kowloon side of Hong Kong. He named his 
houseboat ‘The Quork’ and one of his rowing boats ‘Hopedarg’, after 
some of his favourite characters invented in childhood. A second rowing 
boat was named, with some irreverence, ‘Beata Maria Magdalena’, in 
honour of his old college. Although Stewart Lockhart had now left the 
colony, Johnston still had plenty of close companions, including other 
cadets, colleagues, and Clementi, who shared the houseboat with him 
for a while. Despite his easy-going social life, Johnston was extremely 
unhappy. His father’s disgrace, and the threat it might become public 
knowledge in Hong Kong, hung like a sword over his head. Aware of 
what had happened to his brother, he must have been terrified that 
the same thing might happen to him. Even if the worst never came to 
pass, Reginald’s pride and his vanity made it unthinkable that friends or 
colleagues might discover his family’s shameful secret. He was unable 
to hide that shame from friends in Edinburgh, but not a word was 
mentioned to his Oxford friends or to anyone in Hong Kong. Almost 
certainly, neither Stewart Lockhart nor Clementi were ever told about 
Robert Johnston’s sorry affairs. In his later life, one could almost have 
believed that Johnston had never had a family at all. 

Johnston was a sociable man. Everyone who knew him recalls what a 
pleasant companion he could be; there were few women who were not 
entranced by him. He was of moderate stature with fair hair and blue 
eyes and could be counted attractive, although it was always his wit that 
many would later recall. Yet he also had a deep need to spend time on 
his own. The 1902 journey showed him the benefits of such a life; it also 
whetted his desire to explore China further and to understand more of 
her people and their customs. Hong Kong offered no opportunities in 
this area; moreover, the colony held the additional risk that someone 
from her large Scottish community might hear of his family’s sad situ- 
ation. On his return to the colony in 1903, it was obvious to Johnston 
that he would have to leave Hong Kong if he were to feel any peace in 
himself. He was to serve only one more year there before being granted 
his wish. 
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Chapter 3 
The District Officer (1904-1906) 


The territory that took Johnston away from Hong Kong was Weihai. 
Unlike Hong Kong, Weihai was a fairly recent addition to the British 
Empire, and had been leased by Britain from China at the same time 
as the New Territories, in 1898. Situated in Shandong Province, this 
far-flung outpost of Britain’s empire had been acquired primarily as 
a naval base. The territory contained a sheltered, deep-water harbour 
which was an excellent base for the British navy; for the first four years 
of British rule, a military administration held sway there. In 1901, the 
British Government decided that Weihai would never be of major stra- 
tegic importance, and the territory was turned over to a civil administra- 
tion. James Stewart Lockhart was the obvious person to run it, as, having 
supervised the acquisition of the New Territories, he had unparalleled 
experience of organising an administration from scratch. In addition, 
he had formidable administrative experience, fluent Mandarin and 
Cantonese, and—almost most important of all—excellent contacts 
amongst the Chinese merchants of Hong Kong, whose business exper- 
tise, the British government hoped, would turn Weihai into a second 
Hong Kong. 

Stewart Lockhart accepted the post with some eagerness and moved 
his family into the territory in the spring of 1902. He felt he had fulfilled 
his task in Hong Kong, and was well aware that a spell as commissioner in 
Weihai would fit him admirably for the post of governor of Hong Kong 
when the right moment arrived. Weihai was a far smaller administration, 
with a single deputy to assist the commissioner. From the start of his 
posting to Weihai, Stewart Lockhart was determined to bring Johnston 
up to be that assistant. He was well aware that Reginald had had enough 
of Hong Kong, and Johnston’s unhappiness there would be intensified 
with the news that Governor Blake was leaving the colony in the autumn 
of 1903 to take up the governorship of Ceylon. In Johnston, Stewart 
Lockhart saw not only a first-rate official with a fine mind, but also a man 
with whom he could easily work. However, the Colonial Office selected 
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Robert Walter, a passed cadet with two years more service than Johnston, 
as the commissioner’s deputy in Weihai. Walter and Stewart Lockhart 
had an amicable working relationship, but were never truly close com- 
panions. Stewart Lockhart continued to harbour hopes of bringing 
Johnston to the territory. His opportunity came when Walter announced 
in 1903 that he was taking leave in Britain the following year ‘on urgent 
private affairs’. Stewart Lockhart immediately wrote to the Colonial 
Office asking that Johnston replace Walter.’ By now, Johnston was con- 
sidered a senior officer and therefore difficult to replace in Hong Kong. 
Stewart Lockhart, nevertheless, had his way. On 21 April 1904, Johnston 
was appointed as Walter’s temporary replacement. He arrived in Weihai 
two weeks later amidst much celebration at Government House.* 

It is some measure of Stewart Lockhart’s keenness to have Johnston in 
Weihai that he took him into the administration even though Johnston, 
at that point fluent in Cantonese, spoke only a smattering of Mandarin. 
An officer who had to rely on interpreters to undertake his daily work 
was a heavy burden to bear within the tiny administration of Weihai. 
Stewart Lockhart presumably had sufficient confidence in Johnston’s 
linguistic abilities to believe that he would quickly become acquainted 
with Mandarin in general and with any peculiarities in the local dialect. 
Johnston did not let him down. 

Initially, Reginald’s secondment to Weihai was to have lasted only for 
the duration of Walter’s leave. However, as Walter was himself seconded 
even before Johnston had arrived in the territory Reginald was informed 
on reaching Weihai that his stay there would be for at least a year. Walter 
had been seconded on a temporary basis to Tianjin as the emigration 
agent there, supervising the transportation of labourers to the Transvaal 
to work in the gold mines. Johnston remained in Weihai until the begin- 
ning of 1906.° 

Stewart Lockhart greeted Johnston warmly when he arrived in 
Weihai. Four months before, Stewart Lockhart’s wife, Edith, had left 
with their daughters Mary and Margaret to make the long journey back 
to Britain to establish Mary at boarding school there. His son, Charles, 
was already in England serving as a naval cadet. It would be two years 
before Stewart Lockhart saw any of his family again. Johnston’s company 
therefore became particularly important during this time. The move 
was an equally significant one for Johnston. The likelihood was remote 
of any revelations about his family reaching this quiet corner of China. 
For the duration of his secondment, he could therefore relax in rural 
surroundings, working for a man whose company he enjoyed. Almost 
immediately, the removal of social pressure brought about a visible 
change in him. Black moods did not prevail in Weihai, and Stewart 
Lockhart’s strong friendship gave him a secure foundation on which to 
spend his leisure time. 
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Companionship was crucial in Weihai. Unlike bustling Hong Kong, 
Weihai had only a small European population. In summer, Weihai was 
a fashionable holiday resort for those Britons who wished to avoid the 
oppressive heat and humidity of Hong Kong. It was also the summer 
base for the British China Squadron. Thus, there was no shortage of 
varied and interesting company during those months. In the bitterly 
cold winter months, however, Weihai was a place of solitude and isola- 
tion. The navy stayed in the warmer waters of the south. Few visitors 
arrived, the European population diminished to a handful of souls, and 
one was forced to make one’s own amusements. 

Johnston would have noticed other differences from Hong Kong 
when he arrived in Weihai. The territory had no electricity or telephones. 
There were no proper roads to speak of. Sanitation was rudimentary, 
with night soil collected from homes each morning and used to fertilise 
the fields. There was only one hotel and a school, and no grand clubs in 
which to enjoy a drink with other gentlemen in the evening. Weihai was 
completely without the bustle and buzz of Hong Kong. But it did have 
advantages which the south China colony did not possess. Weihai had a 
generally pleasant climate, without the extremes of heat and humidity 
that characterised Hong Kong in the summer. It was relatively free from 
disease, despite the lack of modern sanitation. The Chinese population, 
which numbered about 150,000 people, were in the main peaceable 
farmers and fishermen; this was reflected by the low crime rate. 

Although in geographic scale Weihai was of a size similar to the New 
Territories (about 394 square miles), in appearance it was quite differ- 
ent. Liugong Island, with its deep-water harbour, provided a focal point 
from the shore of the capital, Port Edward. There, the navy had a recrea- 
tion ground and there was also a golf course. Port Edward itself was a 
small settlement where most of the territory’s European residents lived. 
Government House, a modest, single-storey building, was located there, 
as were the government offices. A small pier on the shoreline provided 
anchorage for the launches that plied between Port Edward and the 
island each day in the summer. It was also the jetty for the ships that 
sailed up and down the coast: to Yantai a short distance to the west, to 
Shanghai in the south, and to Dalian in the north. Weihai’s mainland 
was bounded by several miles of gentle coastline, with sheltered bays 
and sandy beaches. A series of low hills extended from this coast into 
Shandong Province. 

Weihai lacked any really stunning scenery. The inhabitants of the 300 
or so villages and hamlets that comprised the territory had ensured that 
what forest that once existed had long ago been cut down for fuel. When 
Johnston arrived, the land was covered sparsely with scrub oak and 
rough grass on the uncultivated hills. Between the low hills, flat plains 
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were covered in a bold pattern of fields. A network of streams ensured 
that drought was a rare occurrence. Myriad dirt tracks served instead 
of roads in the region. The contrast with Hong Kong must have been 
enormous. 

Reginald moved into rented accommodation overlooking the sea in 
Port Edward. The Bund, where he lived, was close to Government House, 
so he had no distance to travel for either work or companionship. But 
for the first few months Johnston had little opportunity to spend time 
with the commissioner. Russia and Japan were at war in north China. 
Stewart Lockhart spent most of that year hosting an endless round 
of naval visitors brought in by the increased British naval presence in 
the area. And, of course, Johnston had his own workload to tackle in 
addition to mastering an unfamiliar Chinese dialect. 

The administration of Weihai was simplicity itself. At the head of 
government sat the commissioner. Unlike the governor in Hong Kong, 
whose actions were limited by councils, Weihai’s commissioner had no 
such inhibitions on his governance. New laws had to be ratified by the 
home government in London, but daily administration was solely in the 
hands of Stewart Lockhart and his assistants. During much of Britain’s 
rule over the territory, the government’s workload was effectively divided 
between the commissioner, two officers, and a cadet. They were in turn 
assisted by Chinese clerks and a small police force. Weihai was a peaceful 
little territory. Once Stewart Lockhart had established the administra- 
tion, there was little innovative governmental work to be done. 

In that spring of 1904, Reginald had much to celebrate. He had left 
Hong Kong to work in an environment that suited him admirably, and 
his first book was published. For reasons known only to himself, he pub- 
lished it anonymously, perhaps because it was a volume of poetry and 
not some worthy academic text which might have found favour with the 
Colonial Office. It bore the unlikely title The Last Days of Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth and Other Verses, and comprised mainly poetry written whilst at 
Magdalen. Johnston took ‘a fiendish and malicious delight in thinking 
of the chagrin of the Pre [President of Magdalen] and perhaps the 
rest of the Tutorial Buggins when they (or if they) read the Greek slave 
episode and the 3rd stanza of “In a College Chapel”.’* Whether they ever 
read the book and displayed any chagrin as a result is not known, but 
one doubts whether Magdalen College would have displayed pride in 
any of the poems. Johnston probably never wrote a truer piece of rhyme 
when he penned: 


I said a poet was not made but born, dear, 
And Nature had not fashioned me a bard: 
You cannot measure verse by inch and yard!* 
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He did not have much time to dwell on his status as a published poet as it 
was not long before he was sent on his first official mission. He had been 
living in his house on the Bund for only three months when Stewart 
Lockhart sent him out of the territory on a government assignment. In 
1903, the commissioner had travelled into China to make the first of 
many Official visits to the governor of Shandong Province in Jinan, the 
provincial capital. After a few pleasant days in Jinan, Stewart Lockhart 
had made a pilgrimage to Qufu, also in Shandong, where Confucius 
had been born. There, he met Confucius’ direct descendant, Duke 
Kong, and during the course of that visit he promised to send the duke 
a portrait of the British king, Edward VII, on his return to Weihai. The 
portrait took longer than anticipated, almost a year, to organise. But it 
was well worth the wait until the summer of 1904: the large photograph 
arrived resplendent in a magnificent, carved gilt frame, housed in an 
equally magnificent carved box impressed with the royal monogram. It 
was Johnston’s job to deliver it. 

To reach Qufu, Johnston had to travel through Chinese territory. This 
necessitated approval from the governor of the province, who appointed 
a minor official, Lo Zhongming, as Johnston’s travelling companion. 
Stewart Lockhart used Johnston’s trip as an opportunity to pursue a 
more serious purpose. The commissioner, desperate for any scheme 
to boost Weihai’s meagre economy, was hoping to have the territory 
established as a point of embarkation for the thousands of labourers 
leaving Shandong Province to work in the South African gold mines. He 
therefore instructed Johnston to go to Jinan on his way to Qufu, to seek 
the governor’s approval for a coolie emigration scheme out of Weihai. 
If Johnston could persuade the Chinese authorities to give the terri- 
tory this designation then the government’s revenues would be given a 
welcome boost, as each labourer leaving Weihai would have to pay a fee 
to do so.® 

Reginald was as resplendent as the magnificent portrait when he 
set out on his journey. Dressed in top hat and frock coat, he must have 
looked extremely out of place in the Chinese countryside. Reginald left 
Weihai on 15 August with the photograph of Edward VII, carried in its 
own canopied sedan, and a letter from the commissioner to the governor 
in his pocket. The first part of his journey, to Jinan, was accomplished 
with relative ease. A steamer took him down the coast to the German-run 
treaty port of Qingdao, just a night’s sail from Weihai. There he boarded 
the train for the fourteen-hour journey to Jinan on the new, German- 
built railway which had been opened only that spring. Johnston was later 
to report that the ‘rate of progress is not rapid, and the great number of 
stoppages tends to make the journey somewhat monotonous’, as indeed 
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it was, covering 260 miles at less than nineteen miles an hour.’ Still, it 
was better than any of the other alternatives. 

The Chinese officials en route had been instructed to give Johnston 
every assistance. As soon as he reached the first Chinese city on his 
journey, the walled city at Jiao Xian, he ‘was visited in the train by the 
Chinese magistrate, who was awaiting my arrival on the platform. He was 
in full dress and was attended by a number of servants who brought us 
champagne and refreshments. ... to welcome me to Chinese territory.” 
The welcome was no less effusive when he reached Jinan. There, a ‘green 
chair with four bearers was provided’ to take him to his quarters. These 
were ‘in a spacious building containing a suite of apartments furnished 
and decorated in European style’ in which the governor housed all 
European guests.’ Given this level of hospitality, neither he nor Stewart 
Lockhart had any reason to foresee difficulties that might obstruct the 
Weihai emigration scheme. 

It was a confident Johnston indeed who telegraphed back to Weihai 
twelve days after his departure to report that, following a meeting with 
the governor on 25 August, the governor was quite willing to permit 
emigration to proceed and that Mr Lo, the same official who was accom- 
panying Johnston on his trip, would be appointed as the Chinese inspec- 
tor for the scheme.’ Johnston had emerged from that first meeting with 
most of the details apparently finalised. He was aware of the ‘warmest 
personal friendship’ which existed between the governor and Stewart 
Lockhart, and obviously believed that this would do much to cement 
a full agreement." In his telegram, he was even able to report that Lo 
Zhongming, the Chinese inspector who would ensure fair treatment of 
all labourers at the point of embarkation, was the nephew of a former 
Chinese minister to London. Furthermore, Johnston, who by that time 
had spent three days travelling with Lo, observed that he spoke hardly 
any English and had ‘pleasant manners but little ability’. In the time it 
took Johnston to draft and send the telegram, however, the governor 
had had the opportunity to reflect upon his decision and was having 
second thoughts. Yantai was at that time the main port of embarkation 
for labourers. It was a treaty port and therefore a place in which the 
Chinese had far more interest and influence than British-held Weihai. 
The British territory did have many advantages as a port of embarkation, 
but from the Chinese point of view, one overwhelming disadvantage. 
Any revenue derived from the lucrative business of coolie emigration, 
apart from a small tariff levied on each departing worker, would be 
denied to the Chinese authorities and would instead be collected by the 
British. This simple economic fact halted Weihai’s grandiose scheme in 
its tracks. 
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The governor recalled Johnston and pointed out that the convention 
signed by Britain and China limited embarkation to the treaty ports. 
He was therefore unable to proceed with the Weihai proposal until 
the British Minister in Beijing had negotiated directly over the matter 
with the Chinese Foreign Affairs Ministry.’? Johnston could do little but 
report the meeting before setting off for Qufu where Duke Kong was 
expecting him. 

Whereas his journey to date had been quite pleasant, the next stage 
was less so. When it was dry, the roads of Shandong were dust bowls, but 
when the rains came they were reduced to muddy torrents. As Johnston 
complained, “The surface of the roads, moreover, was at all times and 
in all places so broken and ragged that the most stoutly-built cart ever 
seen on an English country-lane would have been speedily wrenched 
and jerked into a bundle of firewood’.'* It took him four days’ hard trav- 
elling to cover the 120 miles from Jinan to Qufu, so he had considerable 
opportunity to assess the landscape he was passing through: 


The country for the most part is flat, and though there are a few 
short ranges of hills which sometimes creep sufficiently near the 
road to obstruct a wide view of the landscape, it is generally possible 
to have an uninterrupted prospect of cultivated fields, interspersed 
with numerous villages deeply hidden in little forests of fine old 
trees, stretching away as far as the eye can reach on either side. The 
soil is very loose and the road unmetalled. A curious result of this is 
that in some places the road, after untold centuries of hard usage, 
has sunk far below the level of the surrounding country and below 
that of the villages through which it passes." 


Torrential rain and subsequent flooding of these deep passes made his 
journey on horseback less than pleasant. The only salvation was the hos- 
pitality offered each day by local magistrates on the instruction of the 
governor: ‘Every inn at which we stopped ... was carefully swept and 
garnished ... and scarlet draperies hung outside the main door of the 
inn and in the courtyard.’ As a result of this attention, Johnston found 
that at every stop there was ‘an eager and expectant crowd waiting to 
catch sight of the strange foreign monster’. Johnston seems to have 
rather enjoyed his unexpected notoriety. He certainly enjoyed the deli- 
cious Chinese food he was served during these halts. 

It was with some relief that Johnston finally arrived at Qufu at the 
beginning of September, after four days of riding in the rain. The 
approach to this ancient walled city was in itself an impressive sight. 
Situated on a plain, the walls were visible from miles away: “Unlike the 
majority of Chinese cities, it is practically contained within its own gates, 
and is therefore a conspicuous and most imposing sight from a distance, 
especially as the walls are entire and very well preserved.’!® Johnston 
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arrived in style. He had broken ahead of his retinue as they neared 
Qufu, entering through the city gates with only two mounted guards. 
There, he was met by two more horsemen and a number of Duke Kong’s 
own attendants ‘clad in one of the handsomest uniforms I have seen 
in China: composed of black, red and yellow stripes so arranged as to 
represent a tiger’s skin’.’” 

Johnston had expected to travel directly to the duke’s palace and 
present the portrait, but nothing is ever that simple in China. The duke 
had decided that the ‘portrait should be carried in procession through 
the streets of the city so that all the inhabitants should have an opportu- 
nity of beholding it before it was finally deposited among the treasures 
of the palace’.'* The arrangements for this took a further two days. In 
the interim, Johnston spent an enjoyable time as a guest of the duke in 
an inn near the Temple of Confucius. 

As the first European to visit Duke Kong at Qufu a year earlier, Stewart 
Lockhart must have given Johnston a fairly good idea of what to expect 
when he got there. It must nevertheless have been quite an experience 
to encounter for the first time the extraordinary complex of buildings 
which housed the birthplace of Confucius. Born in the sixth century 
BC, Confucius had formulated ‘the ethical and ceremonial systems that 
have so largely taken the place of a religion in China’.'? The Confucian 
creed emphasises the importance of the family, respect for one’s elders, 
and the virtues of good and moral government. He was purportedly 
born and lived in Qufu; his direct descendants had remained there ever 
since, as guardians of his birthplace and of the highest Confucian rites. 
In 1904, Johnston reported that most of the inhabitants of the city of 
Qufu bore the surname Kong and claimed to be related to the family 
of Confucius. A century later, there were still so many Kongs in the area 
that they even had their own telephone directory.” At the head of this 
enormous clan was the duke, of the seventy-sixth generation of lineal 
descendants of Confucius. 

The duke was held, as his ancestors had been, in immensely high 
regard. As his daughter, Kong Demao, later explained: ‘Imperial families 
retained their noble status only until the fall of a dynasty, but for the 
last two thousand years every generation of the family of Confucius had 
been high ranking aristocrats’.?! The family was wealthy. The duke had 
several high privileges accorded to him by the emperor because of his 
rank, so that although ‘his actual power is no greater than that of an 
English nobleman ... in rank he takes precedence of the highest person- 
ages in the land after the members of the Imperial House’.” In return 
for these high honours, the duke led a strange life: 


He is not allowed to enter official life or to compete in the usual 
examinations. His sole duty is to protect and watch over the Temple 
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and Tomb of Confucius, a charge which can be handed over to 
no other person. He is prohibited from leaving Qufu without the 
express sanction of the Throne; and it is rare for him to receive 
permission to go elsewhere than to Beijing.” 


It is not surprising then that the duke was going to make the most of 
this visit to his home by a foreigner. Johnston clearly found the duke’s 
life, as Duke Kong himself described it to him, one of sheer monotony. 
In a report he later wrote about the visit, he was drawn to observe that 
‘the life that must be lived by the ducal family of Kong would probably 
be found intolerable by any Englishman or American. ... but he did not 
show any marked pleasure at the prospect of exchanging the dreary 
routine of his daily life at Qufu for the more dazzling excitement of the 
Court.’** 

Johnston found the duke to be a highly cultured man who, at thirty- 
three, was close in age to himself. This was Johnston’s first experience 
of Chinese nobility on their own home territory, and Stewart Lockhart 
had doubtless done his best to school him in the finer points of etiquette 
before he left Weihai. In the end, their first meeting at Qufu was one 
of relative informality. Johnston was given a tour of the magnificent 
estate which housed the family of Confucius, an enormous complex 
that covered several hundred acres. As well as the family mansion 
there were temples, halls, pavilions, and parkland. The burial ground 
alone covered fifty acres and was once the largest park in China. It was 
a place of startling beauty and extraordinary contrasts. Only a simple 
stone slab commemorated the birthplace of Confucius; yet the temple 
complex which had been built in celebration of him comprised almost 
500 rooms.” Johnston spent the greater part of two days exploring this 
ancient site. His later description of it is rather nondescript, though he 
does mention the ‘lofty and splendidly decorated’ roofs and the massive 
bronzes ‘of almost fabulous antiquity’ that he saw there. Perhaps he 
deliberately limited the description because he was writing for an official 
report. However, the sharp-eyed reader will find the occasional refer- 
ence inserted, one suspects, purely for Stewart Lockhart’s enjoyment. 
One instance is when Johnston describes the temple entrance that was 
surrounded by aged yew trees ‘which have twisted themselves like so 
many hopedargs into fantastic shapes’.*° No member of the Colonial 
Office, when finally presented with the report, seems to have questioned 
this strange turn of phrase. It was a secret to be shared only with the 
commissioner. 

On the second day of his visit, the portrait was processed through 
the city, whose inhabitants, ‘thoroughly alive to the novelty of the pro- 
ceedings’, formed large crowds.”’ Johnston followed behind in a scarlet 
sedan chair; both he and the portrait were greeted at the gates of the 
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palace with an artillery salute. Having finally handed over the gift, he 
had another pleasant meeting with the duke before returning to his inn 
for the evening. On the next and final day in Qufu, Johnston was invited 
to dinner by Duke Kong. It was a rare treat. Although the ‘society of 
Qufu being somewhat restricted, the guests were few in number’, the 
duke’s kitchens were famous for their food. Johnston relished the excel- 
lent feast, which included ‘the inevitable birds’ nest and sharks’ fin’ as 
well as copious quantities of wine.” It was a fitting end to an extraordi- 
nary piece of government duty. 

He left Qufu the next morning, but the fun was not completely over. 
On his return journey to Jinan, he and Lo Zhongming altered their 
route in order to visit one of the sacred mountains of China, Taishan. 
Perhaps because of its relative proximity to the seat of government in 
Beijing and its devotion to the cult of the emperor, it was generally rated 
to be the most famous of the sacred mountains of China, all of which 
Johnston would eventually visit. The trip to Taishan added only a day or 
so onto their journey to Jinan, and Lo Zhongming seems to have been 
quite happy to make the detour. 

The sacred mountains generally have well-paved pathways to their 
summits, dotted with temple complexes, shrines, and inscriptions all the 
way to the top. Taishan is 5,500 feet high (about 1,800 metres) and is 
ascended by a series of broad stone stairways. This would not have been a 
particularly arduous climb for Johnston, but because he ‘had already had 
a thirty-five mile ride’ that day, he elected to be carried up the mountain 
in one of the chairs which could be hired at the foot of Taishan.** The 
path was lined with inscriptions from the Chinese classics ‘or eulogies 
of the beauty of the mountain’. Johnston was particularly intrigued by 
the fact that wealthy pilgrims would hire workmen to carve inscriptions 
in inaccessible places as a sign of their wealth and devotion.” At the 
summit, a temple had been prepared for Johnston and Lo Zhongming 
to stay in for the night so that they could experience one of the especial 
beauties of the mountain, the sunrise, the next morning. It was one of 
the highlights of the visit: 


The view was magnificent. There were banks of white clouds 
clinging to the sides of the mountain about a thousand feet below 
me, and the black hill-tops that pierced through them were like 
islets in the midst of a storm-swept but silent ocean. As the sun rose 
above the horizon patches of white cloud turned black against the 
red disk and stood out like the fantastic turrets of a ruined castle: 
but as it rose higher they began rapidly to dissolve away into the 
grey-blue sky, and the black islets began to transform themselves 
into continents as the white clouds melted away from their bases. An 
hour later we were descending the mountain under the full blaze of 
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a hot September sun and a shadowless blue sky: willing enough to 
endorse the popular verdict that Taishan is the most justly famous of 
all the mountains under heaven."! 


Even in this glorious setting, Johnston could not help but add his own 
brand of humour to the sacred place. In describing the deity who 
inhabits the mountain in his official report, he wrote that ‘the lady, like 
a kind of Quork, sits enthroned upon the summit of Taishan’.*? Once 
more, his description was never queried by officials in London, but was 
doubtless appreciated by Stewart Lockhart. 

The most enjoyable part of the journey was now over, and Johnston 
returned to Jinan, where he found instructions from Stewart Lockhart 
telling him to seek another meeting with the governor.* By this time, 
Reginald had been away from Weihai for almost a month and was increas- 
ingly frustrated by his lack of progress with the Chinese authorities. As 
a junior officer, it is to his credit that he managed to keep pestering the 
governor without at the same time antagonising him. This was no easy 
matter, particularly as, just before the start of their third meeting on 
11 September, Johnston discovered ‘from private sources’ that anony- 
mous letters had been sent to the governor. He later discovered that the 
letters had been posted from Saigon and contained English and Chinese 
press cuttings as well as some crude English text. The anonymous writer 
had set down phrases such as ‘Is the Chinese Coolie no better than a 
Black Nigger’ and ‘Which German Jew Mine Owners, in South Africa, 
wish these coolies to do for 15 or 20 Doll’s per month’.* These crudely 
written phrases could not be graced with the description of sentences, 
but Johnston could do little to counteract the problems they created. 

Their tone might have been bitterly racist but there was no denying 
that conditions in the mines were appalling and the governor certainly 
took this anonymous information to contain at least a grain of truth. 
Barely two weeks earlier, this man had been ‘in full support of any 
proposal’ and had said that ‘Shandong could easily spare 100,000 men or 
more’.*° The anonymous letter-writer had, however, won. The governor 
broached the conditions of coolie service as soon as he met Johnston in 
that final meeting. He then switched tack and returned to his point that 
Weihai was not a treaty port—an apparently indisputable point which 
Johnston diplomatically deflected. Entirely on his own initiative, for he 
had received no instructions from either Weihai or Britain, he explained 
that the convention’s limitation of coolie embarkation to the treaty 
ports ‘was not intended to exclude British ports but merely to exclude 
other Chinese ports which had not been opened to foreign trade’. He 
strengthened his case further by insisting that, in any case, Weihai was 
merely seeking the governor’s permission to recruit labourers from the 
province and send them into British territory.*° It was a brave attempt. 
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It is to his credit that he thought so quickly and clearly under pressure. 
Ultimately, it did no good. Nothing Johnston said would restore the gov- 
ernor’s support of the scheme. The Chinese authorities continued to 
insist on a written agreement from the Foreign Affairs Ministry before 
any labourers would be allowed to embark through Weihai; without the 
provincial governor’s support, this would never be given. 

Reginald returned to Weihai empty-handed. His first diplomatic 
negotiations may not have been successful, but at least he departed from 
Jinan in the knowledge that he had done everything possible to promote 
the British point of view whilst not upsetting relations with the governor. 
Arriving in Weihai by the end of September, he wrote two reports about 
his journeys and experiences in Shandong before resuming his duties 
as secretary to government and sole magistrate. Stewart Lockhart sent 
the finished documents to the Colonial Office, where they received an 
amount of praise. This was the first time Johnston’s work had been given 
any such recognition.*” It was years before it received any more. 

His work in Weihai kept him busy, but it was hardly intellectually 
demanding. One aspect, however, took up an enormous amount of his 
time—his duties as a magistrate. The laws of the territory were based 
on British law, although Chinese customs were adhered to whenever 
possible.** In imperial China, an area the size of Weihai would have 
been administered by a local official, appointed by the governor of the 
province, in whose hands rested the welfare of the local inhabitants. This 
magistrate would be responsible not only for collecting taxes but also for 
the maintenance of law and order. Because of the general inefficiency 
and corruption of the prevailing Chinese system, taxes were high. In 
local disputes, the magistrate would levy a charge for settling disagree- 
ments. Under British civil rule, the inhabitants of Weihai discovered two 
immediate advantages over rule by their own officials: taxes were lower 
than under the emperor, and litigation was a free service, supervised 
by the commissioner’s deputies. Thus, an enormous part of Johnston’s 
daily work involved settling disputes amongst Weihai’s residents. These 
were commonly about land or matrimonial conflicts, very much the stuff 
of everyday rural life. Real crime was rare in the territory, and Reginald 
undoubtedly found it infuriating at times to have to daily suffer through 
the minutiae of petty disagreements. But, as some of his later letters 
demonstrate, although he often found his magisterial tasks tedious, he 
always looked upon his post as one of high responsibility. 

One of his first acts was to rid the court of its Chinese interpreter, 
who had been caught taking bribes.** Thereafter, he heard with monoto- 
nous regularity, day in day out, one civil case after another. In his first 
year alone, he heard more than 400 cases and read more than 1,000 
petitions—quite a feat in the few months he served in Weihai that year. 
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Despite the number of cases to be heard, he always seemed to find some 
humour in this seemingly tedious work. He even observed in his first 
Annual Report that one of the reasons he had to hear so many civil 
cases was because ‘the number of hen-pecked husbands in the terri- 
tory of Weihai is exceedingly large, and no insignificant portion of the 
Magistrate’s duty consists of taming village shrews’. 

Court cases followed a predetermined pattern. The plaintiff would 
employ a professional petition writer to set out the case, which Johnston 
would then read. A date would be set for a hearing, summonses sent 
out, and the case heard on the due date. Judicial decorum had to be 
observed at all times, though the process was often hampered by both 
plaintiff and defendant bringing large numbers of people to court to 
testify to their good character. Occasionally, the proprieties of court 
were not observed, despite Reginald’s best efforts. On one occasion he 
decided against the defendant in a debt case whereupon the man asked 
to be executed instantly. Johnston, not unnaturally, refused the request. 
The man was then ‘carried out screaming, and attracted some languid 
attention in the street by inviting my tingzhais to remove his head in 
the public thoroughfare’.*” Apart from these moments of high drama, 
the courtroom served one immensely useful function for Johnston. The 
daily round of cases gave him total fluency in the local dialect before he 
had completed his first year in the territory. 

Reginald’s first spell in Weihai was not spent exclusively on the legal 
problems of local residents, however. Despite being confined to such a 
small territory, he found plenty to suit his spirit. In summer there were 
games to keep the young officer occupied. On the island of Liugong, the 
British naval base offered various facilities for such sports as football and 
golf. From time to time Reginald provided some amusement for others 
with his lack of prowess on the golf course. On the mainland, sport was 
much more of a winter pursuit, with first-rate hunting and riding, which 
Johnston loved and at which he excelled. Although the terrain was not 
mountainous, it was rough. Travel was therefore almost exclusively by 
horseback along the countless tracks that connected the villages and 
hamlets scattered across Weihai. He seems to have enjoyed the peace 
and the lack of year-round socialising, which had been so much part 
of his life in Hong Kong. He had a close friend and mentor a mere 
stone’s throw away from his house, and at last he had the opportunity 
to deal with the Chinese people at close quarters—something he felt 
he had often been denied in Hong Kong, where he had often been tied 
to his desk with paperwork. Stewart Lockhart also did much to make 
Johnston’s life in Weihai pleasant. There was little the commissioner 
could do to alleviate the tedium of daily work, but he was at hand to 
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support and encourage Johnston’s growing interest in scholarly pursuits 
and to share in his love of riding whenever the opportunity arose. 

Although there was not an enormous amount of administration for 
the staff in Weihai to undertake, the Russo-Japanese war kept the com- 
missioner busy, to the virtual exclusion of everything else. And, even in 
comparison with other colonies, in an empire that the Colonial Office in 
London ran on a shoestring, the small territory was still understaffed. For 
two years, Stewart Lockhart pleaded with the Colonial Office to appoint 
a cadet to the territory so that, as in Hong Kong, Weihai would always 
have a junior officer trained in the local language to assist with the daily 
administration. It was not until the end of 1904 that the Colonial Office 
approved such an appointment. A few months later, in February 1905, 
Weihai’s first cadet, Ernest Carpmael, arrived.’ After only three months 
in Beijing learning Mandarin, Carpmael was brought back to Weihai to 
assist the government there. Frequently the butt of Johnston’s humour, 
Carpmael was to become, for many years, as much a part of the Weihai 
establishment as Stewart Lockhart, Johnston, and Walter. 

In addition to these four stalwarts in the administration, Weihai 
was also home to the Chinese Regiment. This regiment was headed by 
British officers and manned by men from Shandong Province. The main 
military force in Weihai, the regiment had controversially taken part in 
the relief of the legations in Beijing during the 1900 Boxer Uprising. 
As long as Weihai was a military outpost, the retention of a regiment 
there had some logic. However, as soon as the decision was taken in 1901 
to turn the territory over to a civil administration, the disbanding of 
the regiment was initiated. By the time Reginald arrived in Weihai, the 
regimental numbers had been substantially reduced down to 500 men, 
sixteen officers, and six NCOs. The officers assisted Stewart Lockhart 
during periods of severe under-staffing and it had been Captain Barnes 
of the regiment who had accompanied the commissioner on his first 
visit to Jinan and Qufu in 1903. The regiment was retained in reduced 
numbers until the end of the Russo-Japanese war, when it was disbanded 
completely, much to the sadness of Stewart Lockhart. Johnston, however, 
‘heard about the disbandment of the regiment ... and rejoiced thereat, 
though I suppose it means the end of hunting’.*” He had always viewed 
the situation of Chinese soldiers being commanded by British officers as 
a rather ludicrous one. But even he realised that the loss of the regiment 
would do little to improve social life in Weihai in winter, and that the loss 
of the regimental pack of hounds would inevitably restrict the amount of 
hunting undertaken thereafter. 

Given that there were few administrative problems to deal with in 
the territory, the commissioner was always ready to give Johnston every 
opportunity to gain administrative experience. Stewart Lockhart had 
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considerable faith in Johnston’s abilities, but the Colonial Office in 
London was less sure of the young officer’s talents. As a former acting 
assistant colonial secretary in Hong Kong, Johnston theoretically had 
the experience to run Weihai in the absence of the commissioner. This 
was a responsibility he—and the commissioner—expected to be given 
whenever Stewart Lockhart had the opportunity to join his family 
in Britain, as he planned to do in the autumn of 1905. However, the 
Colonial Office decided in the beginning of that year that a senior 
officer from the Chinese Regiment would deputise during any absence 
by the commissioner. Normally, Colonel Bruce, the commanding officer, 
would have fulfilled this role, but he was on leave in Britain, so the 
Colonial Office decided that the commissioner’s place should be filled 
by a captain only a few years older than Johnston. Reginald felt, not 
unreasonably, that he was better qualified than an army captain to run 
the territory—Stewart Lockhart agreed with him.* 

Unfortunately, having made his views clear to Stewart Lockhart, 
Johnston made the mistake of continuing to argue against the Colonial 
Office’s decision by writing to the governor of Hong Kong, from whom 
he remained theoretically seconded. Governor Nathan, who hardly 
knew Johnston, had no alternative but to write to the Colonial Office and 
report that Johnston was ‘troubled ... that he will have to work under ... 
a mere captain’.** Nathan’s somewhat unfortunate choice of words made 
Johnston sound both petulant and vain. Johnston made matters worse, 
confirming his petulance in the Colonial Office’s eyes, by threatening 
to resign if forced to serve under a captain. This was a ridiculous stance 
to take. One can only assume that Johnston’s pride had been severely 
dented for him to take this attitude. May, the colonial secretary in Hong 
Kong, who had known Johnston since his cadet days there, told him 
bluntly not to make such a fool of himself. In London, Colonial Office 
officials merely heaped derision on Johnston’s stance. Nathan tried to 
help, but only made matters worse by observing ‘I do not know Johnson 
[sic] personally but am told that he is able and ... of sensitive character 
and literary tastes’, and—the final, damning comment—that he longed 
‘for the contemplative life of a Buddhist priest’.“” These were hardly 
observations guaranteed to do much for Johnston’s personal rating in 
the colonial service. In London the officials considered his attitude to 
be ‘a piece of gross insolence and insubordination’.“ Finally, the matter 
was resolved, if not forgotten, by Stewart Lockhart deciding to postpone 
his leave until Colonel Bruce returned, thereby saving Johnston’s face 
as well as his career. It was the type of magnanimous gesture only a true 
friend would make, demonstrating just how close the two men had 
become. The Colonial Office was not placated by the gesture, however, 
and continued to minute their disapproval of Johnston’s attitude. 
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Colonial Office opinion of Johnston slipped further with the arrival 
of Weihai’s Annual Report for 1904. They disliked the commissioner’s 
report because it complained about British lack of support for the ter- 
ritory. Johnston’s report, written in his capacity as secretary to govern- 
ment, received even more damning comments, and was described in 
London as being ‘for the most part sheer twaddle’.“” The report was 
savagely cut before publication, thus depriving readers of some of 
Reginald’s lighter touches of wit. For example, his section on marriages 
in the territory originally noted that: ‘My predecessor in his Report for 
1903 regretted the fact that no European Marriages had taken place in 
Weihai since its occupation by the British Government. Iam happy to be 
able to report that by the registration of three marriages during 1904 the 
reproach of celibacy has been forever removed from this corner of the 
British Empire.’* Likewise, court cases relating the everyday problems of 
Weihai’s hen-pecked husbands and their fearsome wives were reported 
with the same lightness of touch. The mandarins in the Colonial Office 
were not amused and edited his report down to a few lines of bald fact. 

In the midst of writing reports and hearing the endless round of 
court cases, Reginald began to look for other ways of occupying his 
mind. Academic studies began to beckon. Initially, the return to such 
work may have been in response to Clementi’s growing success in Hong 
Kong. Clementi had made a name for himself by researching Chinese 
law, publishing translations of Chinese poetry, and generally combining 
his conscientious approach to work with serious sinological study. His 
senior officers were taking notice; Reginald’s vanity was unlikely to let 
this situation continue. If his contemporary was making his mark as a 
sinologist, so should he. He had already published one work of course, 
but ‘Theodoric’ would hardly establish his reputation as a scholar. 
Furthermore, in Weihai he could not only observe a style of life which 
had largely vanished from more progressive parts of China, he had at his 
side to encourage him a sinologist and scholar of note: James Stewart 
Lockhart. From his first months in Weihai, Reginald started to study the 
language, philosophy, and history of China under Stewart Lockhart’s 
encouragement and tuition; he eventually emerged a finer master than 
his friend and mentor. A shared interest in scholarship intensified what 
was already a very firm friendship. Johnston’s presence undoubtedly 
filled the gap in companionship left by Stewart Lockhart’s family in 
Britain, and he, in turn, gave Johnston the kind of loving bond an elder 
brother might offer. 

There is no better example of this unique bond than their first 
Christmas together in Weihai. It was a lonely one, but they made the 
most of it in the company of Inspector Purdon from the local police 
force. With servants and two cartloads of provisions, the three men 
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rode into the Chinese countryside—Reginald on his horse Hopedarg— 
to spend Christmas in a deserted Chinese temple. In this dilapidated 
building, with its paper-covered windows, they must have presented a 
strange sight to the local people as they sat down to a traditional meal 
of turkey and plum pudding.” The festivities over, Reginald managed 
to spend a few days in the capital of Korea.” Thereafter, the rest of the 
winter was spent working, with only the occasional ride into the country- 
side when weather conditions permitted. It was all they had to break the 
monotony of the long, cold days. 

Spring brought visitors back into the territory. One of the first, to 
Johnston’s delight, was Clementi, who stayed with him for several days in 
April 1905 in his house on the Bund. Hospitality was offered to them at 
Government House. Both Johnston and Stewart Lockhart had much fun 
showing Clementi the countryside of Weihai on horseback.*! 

When it became clear, in October 1905, that Walter was to return per- 
manently to Weihai, Johnston applied for leave before he was sent back 
to Hong Kong. He had, however, no intention of returning there and 
was prepared to resign rather than return to work in the colony. The 
frenetic round of social life in Hong Kong no longer had any appeal to 
him, and serving in Weihai had underlined his love of the Chinese coun- 
tryside. Also, it was only three years since his father’s death; the legal 
processes were still not complete. This knowledge doubtless underlined 
his desire to lie low. 

Stewart Lockhart, fully cognisant of Johnston’s ability, spent time 
and energy trying to keep his friend in the colonial service. It was not 
merely an act of friendship. Since his arrival eighteen months earlier, 
Reginald had proved himself to be an extremely efficient administrator. 
Throughout 1904 he had reorganised much of the daily administration, 
revealing in the process a great deal about Walter’s inefficient practices. 
Walter had left Weihai with taxes uncollected, notices not posted, and 
generally displayed a rather sloppy approach to his work. Reginald, 
on the other hand, questioned and checked everything and must have 
appeared to be like a paragon of virtuous government in comparison to 
Walter.” 

Johnston had made his views about returning to Hong Kong clear to 
the commissioner before he left Weihai, and he restated these views in 
several letters to Stewart Lockhart written during 1906. Indeed, he even 
went so far as to write to the Colonial Office in April 1906 to tell them 
that he ‘wished to be transferred from Hong Kong to some congenial 
post elsewhere, where I should be allowed some personal initiative and 
independence of activity and be brought into intimate connection with 
native races’.°? Stewart Lockhart supported his request, asking that he 
be stationed permanently in Weihai, citing his excellent work in the 
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territory: ‘He gained the confidence of the Chinese: is able to speak 
the local dialect; and I am sure the Chinese inhabitants of this Territory 
would welcome his return’. The officials in London took quite a differ- 
ent view of Johnston, citing ‘his extravagant views as to his own position 
and importance’ as a good reason not to give him a new appointment.” 
Johnston was aware of Stewart Lockhart’s attempts to keep him in the 
territory, but he left Weihai at the end of 1905 still unsure as to whether 
or not he would have a job when his leave expired the following summer. 

Johnston’s absence gave Stewart Lockhart the opportunity to plan 
the administration of the territory in such a way as to make a perma- 
nent post for him there, whatever the views of the Colonial Office. Until 
1906, the government of Weihai was based entirely in Port Edward in 
the north of the territory opposite the naval base at Liugong. Stewart 
Lockhart now proposed that the territory be split into two administra- 
tive divisions, north and south. The secretary to government would be 
responsible for the north division and would be based in Port Edward, 
while a district officer would be responsible for the south division and 
live in the southern countryside. Reginald must have discussed this 
plan with Stewart Lockhart before he took his leave, for the new district 
officer post seems to have been tailor-made for him. It would give him 
the opportunity to work in isolation among the Chinese of the terri- 
tory—precisely the type of posting he desired. There was, however, one 
obstacle to overcome before the commissioner’s plan could be imple- 
mented. The British Treasury was extremely unlikely to offer any further 
financial aid to Weihai without good reason. Without new funding, no 
post could be created. Yet for once, the fates were smiling on Stewart 
Lockhart’s plans. Johnston had only been on leave for two months when, 
in February 1906, the commissioner was told that the Chinese Regiment 
was to be disbanded completely. By return telegram, the commissioner 
informed the Colonial Office that the disbanding of the regiment would 
necessitate an increased police force and a district officer stationed in 
the south of the territory, for the maintenance of the rule of law.® 

The Colonial Office agreed to the need to increase the police force, 
but was less sure about the desirability of creating a new post of district 
officer. Many of the civil servants in London thought it unnecessary. It 
was left to Assistant Under Secretary Lucas to point out that, with the 
removal of the Chinese Regiment, Weihai’s stability would depend on 
the village headmen system, which in turn required the supervision of a 
district officer.>’ Stewart Lockhart had proposed that the territory should 
be organised along traditional Chinese lines of government. Each village 
had a senior figure, the village headman, who was spokesman for the 
inhabitants. The commissioner wanted to retain these men, giving them 
responsibility not only as spokesmen for the village, but also to collect 
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local taxes. Furthermore, it was the intention, just as in other parts of 
rural China, that the headmen would work with the district officer to 
keep the peace. The proposal, naturally, was dependent on a second 
district officer being appointed in the territory. 

By April, the post had been approved and only Colonial Office 
aversion to Stewart Lockhart’s choice for district officer had to be 
overcome. Reginald was, of course, the ideal candidate for the job, being 
the only senior officer apart from Walter to have had direct experience 
of the territory. Stewart Lockhart made Johnston’s case as strongly as 
he could, with a recommendation to the Colonial Office that praised 
him in the highest terms. The Colonial Office was less sure. One official 
described Johnston’s proposed return to the territory as ‘distinctly unde- 
sirable’.** Reginald’s threatened resignation the year before had obvi- 
ously done him little good. However, there was no one else in the service 
with similarly appropriate qualifications, and so Weihai’s commissioner 
was finally given the man he wanted. 

It was several months before Johnston knew that he would be return- 
ing, after all, to Weihai. The Colonial Office had made their decision 
to appoint him to the territory weeks before he wrote to them to tell 
them he did not want to return to Hong Kong. But it was not until July 
1906 that Johnston heard the glad news. In the intervening time, while 
Stewart Lockhart was doing everything in his power to give him a perma- 
nent post in Weihai, Johnston was already on his next great adventure: 
an overland journey across China to Tibet and down to Burma. 
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Chapter 4 
Lessons Learned (1906-1907) 


Johnston began his journey in January 1906 to explore several of the 
more remote parts of China. His desire for this type of travel—often 
solitary and sometimes downright dangerous—had been fuelled by 
the trip to the Shan States in 1902. The leave he had accrued by 1906 
now enabled him to undertake a far more arduous expedition which 
took him From Peking to Mandalay, as he was to entitle the book he later 
wrote about the journey. The expedition also marks the beginning of 
a remarkable correspondence from himself to Stewart Lockhart, which 
survives to this day in the archives of the Stewart Lockhart Collection in 
Edinburgh. Comprising some 600 letters, the correspondence contin- 
ued until Stewart Lockhart’s death in 1937. It is likely that Johnston and 
Stewart Lockhart had been writing to each other for some time before 
1906. However, until Johnston began to send letters about his adventures 
in the heart of China, Stewart Lockhart did not think to preserve them. 
It is history’s good fortune that Stewart Lockhart assiduously kept every 
note from Johnston from then on, for they provide us today with a mar- 
vellous account of Johnston’s life and attitudes. Some are mere notes, 
scribbled in his office in Weihai, but others are true epistles, written in 
some instances over several days during his travels. 

The letters are frequently both enlightening and amusing; very few 
are dull. The characters which Johnston invented as a child make their 
appearance, providing a lightness of touch and even the occasional 
piece of irreverence in the midst of more serious concerns. The Quork 
remained a firm favourite, but other characters were created over the 
years specifically for the amusement of Stewart Lockhart’s two daughters, 
Mary and Margaret. The outrageous Mrs Walkinshaw, the Moon, and 
the disreputable Earl of Dumbarton also get a mention. These strange 
creatures had already become part of Stewart Lockhart family life, with 
Johnston once going so far as to sign the commissioner’s visitors’ book 
as the Earl of Dumbarton. Mary Stewart Lockhart would join in the fun 
and sign herself the Countess of Dumbarton, and Mrs Stewart Lockhart 
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frequently adopted the sobriquet Mrs Walkinshaw on such occasions. 
It is an indication of how close Johnston had become to the family that 
his fanciful characters entertained them all. The Moon was a particular 
favourite of James Stewart Lockhart. Johnston often notes in his letters 
that he is relieved to see that the Weihai Moon retains her trousers. This 
is a seemingly unintelligible reference to anyone who does not know 
the old Scots saying ‘Never mind the moon. Get yer knickers doon’, an 
endearing ditty beloved of many a Scots suitor, and obviously familiar to 
both men.! If further proof of Johnston’s close friendship with Stewart 
Lockhart were required, it is found in the frequency and familiarity of 
their correspondence. 

Johnston was an inveterate letter-writer for most of his adult life. 
When he was away from Weihai, Stewart Lockhart missed him badly and 
eagerly awaited his letters. Elsewhere, Johnston’s letters were equally 
treasured: both Loveday and Clementi received fairly regular corre- 
spondence, though never in the quantity that Stewart Lockhart did. For 
the first ten months of 1906, Johnston’s letters to Weihai chronicle in 
considerable detail his long journey across China. Vivid and enjoyable 
descriptions of the route were enlivened with anecdotes and humorous 
asides. They provide a colourful account of his travels, later supple- 
mented by a published account of the journey. From Peking to Mandalay 
reached the bookstalls in 1908 and gives a far more detailed account of 
the trip than do the letters, including information about the customs 
and people encountered en route and ending with almost 100 pages of 
notes and thoughts on aspects of China and the Chinese people. This 
is an interesting personal digression on Johnston’s part, but the letters 
somehow give a more riveting account of his adventure. 

In Weihai, riding was an everyday fact of life and Reginald relied on 
his horse, Hopedarg, for all his transport needs. But for this journey he 
had to do without his favourite horse, for no one beast could survive 
the long trek across China. Instead he hired horses at each stage of the 
route as he required them, thus ensuring a supply of fresh mounts to 
speed his progress. In his absence from the territory, and much to his 
amusement, Margaret Stewart Lockhart renamed Hopedarg Satan— 
thus was he called thereafter.’ Reginald was not entirely without his 
own animals, however, for he took his little bull terrier, Jim, with him. 
Jim must have been exceedingly fit, for he accompanied his master the 
whole way. Johnston’s human company comprised in the main of boys 
employed for a stage or so as guides or baggage handlers, but he viewed 
them as merely hired help, not as companions. For companionship he 
had to rely on the occasional traveller he met en route, or join the odd 
pilgrim band. The remainder of his party, in addition to the baggage 
handlers and personal servant-cum-interpreter, were Chinese soldiers. 
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The Chinese government insisted in those days that they accompany 
any foreigner travelling through China. They, like the servants, only 
travelled part of the route, changing over with a new team at appropri- 
ate stages. Johnston was hardly travelling in solitary splendour, but he 
did make his journey with a far smaller team than most Europeans of 
the period. Even the intrepid explorer, Isabella Bird, making a similar 
journey ten years earlier, deemed herself to be travelling ‘alone’ when 
accompanied by a servant-interpreter, three chair-bearers, four coolies, 
two yamen runners, and her mandatory guard of Chinese soldiers.* 

Had he not had Chinese regulations to comply with, Reginald would 
still have been wise to travel in company. This expedition was his first 
major exploration in China, and few Europeans had visited the areas 
he was travelling to, especially Tibet. The British had explored the area 
in the late 1870s, when Captain Gill and E. Colborne Baber had trav- 
elled there. A decade later, the manager of the Chungking Transport 
Company, Archibald Little, had also visited Tibet, followed by the 
eminent British diplomats Sir Francis Younghusband and Sir Alexander 
Hosie in the 1890s. These expeditions were, however, few and far 
between; Johnston must have been one of the first Europeans to visit the 
area simply out of personal curiosity.” 

Most of those who had travelled to the far west of China documented 
their journeys on their return, and Reginald read as much as had been 
published before he set out. He frequently refers to these publications 
in his letters and in his own book of the journey. The starting point for 
any Western traveller in China was, of course, Marco Polo, who had 
reputedly visited Yunnan in 1283. Reginald had read the story of his 
travels long before he began to read any more contemporary accounts. 
Gill and Baber, who had undertaken a fundamental exploration of the 
area, were also carefully studied; Johnston seems to have carried a copy 
of Baber’s account with him on his journey.® Although Johnston’s trip 
was not breaking new ground in any exploratory sense, he did travel 
farther west than Baber: his claim to have been the first Briton to make 
the Kangding to Lijiang crossing over some of the highest passes in 
western China appears to be correct. On the first page of From Peking to 
Mandalay, he gives his reason for making this difficult journey: ‘to gratify 
a long-felt desire to visit those portions of the Chinese Empire which 
are least known to Europeans’. There was probably another reason, 
however, for his desire to make such a long journey, and that was his con- 
tinuing unhappiness with the Colonial Office and their plans to return 
him to Hong Kong. When he left Weihai, he still had no idea whether or 
not Stewart Lockhart’s hopes to give him a permanent post there would 
work. If they failed, and Johnston retired from the service, this journey 
would be the last he could make under the luxury of paid leave. With 
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money in his pocket and no real vision of what the future would hold, he 
set off with nothing but a sense of adventure in his heart. 

As he left on 6 January, he wrote to Stewart Lockhart that ‘I am 
sending Mrs Walkinshaw back by road from Yantai to thank you for all 
the kindness you have shown me at Weihai, and to tell you how much 
I hope that I have not served under you for the last time’.” His journey 
began with a visit to Beijing to collect the necessary papers and permis- 
sions from the British Legation there. After a few days there, he travelled 
down to Shanghai to begin his journey southwards to the Yangzi River. 
He wrote from Shanghai that he had nothing to report except that ‘the 
Quork with her bonnet box and green umbrella has established herself 
in the Astor House Hotel here, and has already begun to create a scandal 
among all the married and unmarried men here’. He concluded that he 
would have no option but to send the disreputable lady back to Weihai.* 

He planned to explore the far western province of Sichuan before 
attempting to reach Tibet; a boat trip up the Yangzi was the only way 
to get there. Hankou, the treaty port on the north bank of the huge 
Yangzi River, was the usual port of embarkation for this journey, so 
Johnston travelled there first on a train journey which took four days of 
continuous, if pitifully slow, travelling. Hankou was then a commercial 
and trading centre for many of the foreign powers, so it was easy for 
him to book a passage as soon as he arrived there on a steamer going 
up river. The journey would take him across China for several hundred 
miles through some of her most beautiful river scenery, but after only a 
few days on board the steamer, Johnston wrote, with no small amount 
of annoyance, that he had been marooned on a mud bank. He was, at 
the time, only one day from Yichang, the town which lay at the heart of 
some of the most magnificent scenery: the Yangzi gorges. His frustration 
was enormous: ‘the incompetent Japanese captain has decided that he 
has too much cargo on board, and that even if he manages to get off the 
mudbank, which is doubtful, he will have to return to Hankou.’? The 
delay added two weeks to his journey to Yichang, and he understand- 
ably resented being stuck mid-river, in an area of quite unprepossess- 
ing scenery, watching the ‘sleet, rain and wind’ run down the steamer’s 
windows.'° 

Yichang, like Hankou, was a relatively minor treaty port. Johnston 
spent a day there with the British consul. For any traveller, even one as 
intrepid as Johnston, the British consular network in the treaty ports was 
a lifeline. Their offices could cash cheques and exchange money, act as a 
poste restante, and even offer the occasional bit of company. It was for this 
reason that Johnston, even when he was travelling in the most remote 
parts of China, would make sometimes lengthy detours to find a city 
where the British had a consular presence. For the consuls themselves, a 
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visit from a fellow official was always a welcome break from the solitude 
of their lives in a remote Chinese city. 

At Yichang, Johnston was entering some of the river’s most remark- 
able scenery, sailing through enormous and dramatic limestone gorges 
and over swift-flowing rapids. The journey over the rapids was one of 
great danger, with the boats being hauled bodily up river by intrepid 
trackers. Yichang was where the Yangzi rapids began. It was normally 
a slow part of the journey for most Europeans, who hired heavy house- 
boats to travel up river. While these boats were stable in the rough but 
navigable waters, they were extremely heavy, and the process of hauling 
them up river took many days. Through the good agency of the British 
consul in Yichang, Johnston hired a red boat—one of the Chinese life 
boats that patrolled the treacherous rapids—thereby traversing the 
gorges in only eleven days rather than the usual twenty. The speed of the 
journey was offset by some disadvantages. The red boat was not a com- 
fortable craft: Johnston had only a bamboo mat for shelter. However, he 
avoided getting cold by scrambling over boulders and rocks ahead of his 
trackers as they hauled the boat over the rapids. It was an experience he 
positively relished, describing it as ‘a delightful journey’.” 

The trip through the rapids and the gorges had already been described 
in detail by many earlier writers familiar to both Stewart Lockhart and 
Johnston. For this reason, Reginald omitted relating most of this part of 
the journey not only from his letters but also from his subsequent book, 
concentrating instead on the journey from Chengdu onwards. Initially, 
Johnston had hoped to enter Tibet proper, as few travellers in the region 
had ever covered the route into Tibet from the east. However, conflict 
on the Tibetan-Sichuan border ended that hope before he even reached 
the area; he was to be forced to turn southwest towards Yunnan from 
western Sichuan. It must have been a considerable disappointment to 
him. His passionate interest in Buddhism alone made Tibet a fascinating 
place to him. It was also one of the last great unexplored regions of the 
world. Nevertheless, his disappointment was to be tempered with other 
rewards. 

He left the Yangzi at the Chinese trading centre of Wanxian in 
Sichuan Province. It was here that, in his eyes, his real adventure began. 
Sichuan is an enormous province, and large parts of it were quite 
unknown to Europeans. He was already far from the reaches of the main 
British treaty areas and so stayed in the local mission, the other port of 
call for European travellers. He did not enjoy the missionaries’ company 
for more than a night, however, although they doubtless plied him with 
their own brand of hospitality. And while enjoying their quarters, he 
admitted that ‘I have not told them I am a Buddhist!’” 
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Johnston was also far from any mechanised form of transport. No 
trains reached this remote area, and boats were of no further use for 
travel to the north and west was overland. At Wanxian, he therefore pur- 
chased a sedan chair in which to travel to Chengdu. This was the most 
usual mode of transport for explorers at this time, used by most in pref- 
erence to horses when the roads would permit. In addition, Johnston 
employed three baggage handlers and a boy servant. The Chinese mag- 
istrate at Wanxian selected Johnston’s mandatory escort of soldiers to 
take him to the provincial border, and Reginald set off across country to 
Chengdu without any further delay. By the time he reached Chengdu, 
he had been travelling for almost two months, from the wealth and com- 
mercial bustle of the lower Yangzi into the lush agricultural area which 
surrounded Chengdu. 

Chengdu was a bustling, interesting city. With its temples and his- 
torical associations, it was the kind of city Johnston might have lingered 
in. However, he lost no time in moving on. Perhaps it was eagerness 
to begin the next stage of his journey, but it may also have been due 
to his opinion of his consular host there, Mr Goffe. Johnston did not 
mince his words when describing the consul as ‘rather a worm: like so 
many Consular people [he] has an inordinate idea of the extraordinary 
importance of his post’.'® 

Despite this experience, his mood remained remarkably light. He 
was travelling without any encumbrances or worries, having ‘dropped 
Mrs Walkinshaw into a rapid and hoped to have seen the last of her’ 
while also noting that ‘the Moon’s trousers are still hanging in the same 
old place’.'* He was cheered by the fact that he made rapid progress 
throughout February, even though his pace had slowed perceptibly as he 
moved deeper into the countryside of Sichuan. Baber’s travel account 
was to be his ‘bible’ from then on, as he pushed from Chengdu to Jiajing 
to visit Mount Emei, one of the sacred mountains of China. En route he 
stopped to explore some prehistoric dwellings described by Baber, ‘and 
a Buddhist monastery of exceptional interest’. There, he met and joined 
a band of Tibetan pilgrims, ‘really pilgrims, devoutly doing a journey 
from Tibet to Mt. Emei via Jiajing’. !° Quite what these pilgrims thought 
of their strange travelling companion and his dog is not recorded, 
but Johnston noted, ‘Jim is still alive, as many Chinese monks know to 
their cost.’ The small dog was obviously having as splendid a time as his 
master: ‘He walked or ran the whole way from Wanxian to Chengdu, 
an overland journey of 14 days, doing his 25 or 30 miles a day without 
turning a hair. He is now to make the ascent of Mount Emei. Fortunately 
he is in blissful ignorance of the fact.’'® 

The mountain is over 11,000 feet high (3,500 metres), but Jim—and 
Johnston—managed the ascent without any problems, even ‘though it 
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was very early in the season and the snow-line came down about 5000 or 
6000 feet below the summit’.!” Reginald left his servants at the base of 
the mountain, but his escort of Chinese soldiers had to make the climb 
with him, whether they wished to or not. This was only his second pil- 
grimage to one of China’s sacred mountains, and he made the most of 
his visit. He ‘spent 4 nights in 2 different monasteries on the mountain. 
On the top I stayed 2 nights hoping to see the “Glory of Buddha”, but I 
saw it not—only something better—the most splendid view I have ever 
had from anywhere, and as far west as the perpetual snow mountains of 
Tibet’. The Buddha’s Glory Johnston missed is one of the most famous 
experiences on this mountain, when rainbows and fantastic shadows 
decorate the twin peaks of this holy place. He explored instead many 
of the twenty or so temples dedicated to the Buddhist god of pervading 
goodness, who is reputed to have brought the Buddhist canon to China, 
and whose abode is said to be on Emei. These, and the spectacular views 
he encountered, served to increase his interest in these wonderful holy 
hills. 

Having sated his Buddhist leanings at least temporarily, Johnston set 
off northwards, staying at one point with ‘some American Baptist mis- 
sionaries, very decent people’, who, rather alarmingly, in his presence, 
‘thanked God on their knees for giving them a glimpse of me’.’? Such 
experiences did little to temper his views on missionaries, which he was 
later to expound publicly. For the next few weeks he travelled slowly 
north and west on one of the most exhilarating parts of his adventure. 
Crossing mountain passes over 10,000 feet (3,300 metres) above sea 
level, and travelling ‘through gorgeous scenery’, he reached Kangding 
in early April. Although he was still in Sichuan, Kangding was quite 
Tibetan in feel. When he arrived at the town, which is 9,000 feet (3,000 
metres) above sea level, it was still snowbound. This bustling little town 
on the main tea-trading route from Beijing to Lhasa captivated Johnston. 
He wrote to Stewart Lockhart: 


Close by us are huge mountains of eternal snow. Your big map of 
China will show you how high they are. One is estimated at 24,000 
feet: only 5000 feet below the highest in the world. Of course they 
are unclimbable. All this country is ruled by native chiefs and the 
population is mostly Tibetan.” 


Until he reached Kangding, Johnston had still intended to travel into 
Tibet. However, the fighting in the area had reached such an intensity 
that he could not get near the border. Johnston was decidedly relaxed 
about having to change his plans: “The troubles on the border, a few 
days journey from here, are keeping the Chinese very busy, and troops 
and supplies are passing through here daily. They say that the Chinese 
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are suppressing the real news, but rumour has it that the Tibetans ... are 
defeating them.’*! Although he could not proceed into Tibet proper, 
he decided to stay in Kangding for three weeks to enable him to learn 
some Tibetan. To travel southwards to Yunnan he would have to travel 
through country which was entirely Tibetan in its language and culture. 
A smattering of the local language would therefore be helpful. 

Johnston seems to have been a man to whom the extraordinary expe- 
rience was attracted, like filings to a magnet. He had already, with his 
dog, been the companion of Tibetan pilgrims, and had even had mis- 
sionaries pray in thanks at his presence. Now, he was given as a language 
tutor none other than ‘the private soothsayer of His Majesty the King of 
Chala’. He learned the basics of the Tibetan language while the king, a 
‘most friendly’ fellow, invited him to stay in his summer palace.” There, 
Reginald enjoyed some fine shooting, a sport he was by now well prac- 
tised at, as on much of his journey the only variation in an otherwise 
bland diet had been when he managed to shoot a duck or game bird. 
The few days spent in the summer palace were to be the last he saw of 
civilisation for many weeks. 

He had already changed his team of men and sold his sedan chair, 
which he had not used for some time. And he continued to enjoy his sur- 
roundings, apparently unaffected by the frontier war which had not only 
altered his plans considerably but resulted in the murder of the previous 
Amban—a senior Chinese official—and the burning of two lamaseries 
by the Chinese in retaliation for the killing. With all thought of visiting 
Lhasa out of the question, Johnston had instead decided to visit Yunnan 
Province, reaching it through the Yalong Valley. This was one of the least 
explored regions of China, inhospitable, mountainous, and very sparsely 
populated. At the time Johnston made his journey, only two Europeans 
had ventured into the region in the previous decade.” He was ready to 
undertake this most taxing part of his journey by mid-April. 

Even before he started out, he knew he would be facing certain 
dangers: “The country is very wild, and I hear that I shall have to camp 
in the open sometimes, and that there are robbers galore. ... Altogether 
it is dawning upon me that I am on a very long and somewhat arduous 
journey, but it suits me most excellently and I am extremely fit.’** The 
first stage was a forty-day trek to Dali in Yunnan. In addition to the 
border war and robbers, ruling lamas were at war with one another as 
well as with the Chinese, and the geography of the area made it a dif- 
ficult road to follow. High, snow-covered passes and unbridged rivers 
added to the hazards of the trip. After a number of negotiations with 
local rulers regarding his proposed route (Johnston had to write an 
undertaking that anything which might happen to him would not be 
held the responsibility of anyone but himself), he left Kangding on 15 
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April. The King of Chala allowed him to employ a boy from his service 
to act as his guide to the Yalong River. Johnston also employed a second 
boy who spoke both Chinese and Tibetan to be his servant and inter- 
preter up to the Burmese border.” 

In the knowledge that he was going to be crossing extremely inhos- 
pitable terrain with little opportunity to add to his supplies of food, 
Johnston further prepared himself before leaving Kangding by master- 
ing the art of surviving on the staple Tibetan fare of tsamba, a fairly unap- 
petising mixture of tea, barley meal, and yak butter. A later traveller to 
the region vividly described it: 


It is parched barley meal, and can be mistaken, even in a good light, 
for fine sawdust. ... You fill your shallow wooden bow! with tea, then 
you let the butter melt in the tea (the butter is usually rancid and 
has a good cheesy flavour); then you put a handful of tsamba in. At 
first it floats; then, like a child’s castle of sand, its foundations begin 
to be eaten by the liquid. You coax it with your fingers until it is 
more or less saturated and has become a paste; this you knead until 
you have a kind of doughy cake in your hand and the wooden bowl 
is empty and clean.” 


Johnston’s ‘solitary meals of rice and tsamba’ were sufficiently disgust- 
ing for him to long quite wistfully for the ‘nursery teas’ provided at 
Government House in Weihai.”” 

His next forty days, as he describes them in From Peking to Mandalay, 
read rather like an adventure story; even in his letters he admits to 
having ‘a very rough time of it’. He had ‘set forth with a gay soul, and 
soon found myself in a labyrinth of gigantic mountains. Some of the 
passes were over 17,000 feet high, and are covered with eternal snow and 
ice.’ On one of the highest passes, the snow was so deep his mules had 
trouble walking—one died on the mountain. For almost a month, he 
saw few signs of human habitation; the people he did see were ‘entirely 
Tibetan in race, language, custom and everything else’, so he must have 
been grateful for the rudimentary language lessons he had taken in 
Kangding. He concentrated wholeheartedly on making ‘the continuous 
march up and down the snowy or forest-clad slopes of the loftiest moun- 
tains in China’ in what were at times atrocious conditions. *8 

His acquaintance with tsamba stood him in good stead, for it was all 
he and his small party ate for most of the journey. Occasionally, he shot 
the odd pheasant, and a few other times he bought a goat from local 
people. He wore furs and sheepskin boots and with smoked glasses to 
protect against snow blindness. Yet, despite the steep climbs, high winds, 
snowstorms, and oxygen deprivation, his party achieved an astonish- 
ing ten or twelve miles each day. One of the most frightening parts of 
the journey came when he had to cross the Yalong River. In a letter to 
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Stewart Lockhart, he recounts merely that he crossed it “by a single 
bamboo rope, hanging on to a pulley, with my feet dangling in the air. 
It was a curious sensation and I think most people would consider it 
required some nerve.’*’ The scale of this achievement is made clear in 
his book in which one discovers that the rope was slung 120 feet (40 
metres) above the fast-flowing river. His description of getting across 
on it is quite hair-raising: “The weight of our bodies only took us about 
two-thirds of the total distance, and from that point we had to proceed 
by throwing our legs over the rope and pulling ourselves upwards, inch 
by inch, hand over hand.’* This episode underlines not only the sheer 
sense of adventure Johnston must have felt, but also his extraordinary 
physical fitness: a fact he tends to play down. The mountain crossings 
alone would have defeated a lesser man, but the crossing of the Yalong 
was an experience only the toughest explorer could have contemplated. 

The final trek into Muli, the first town he had seen since leaving 
Kangding, was not much easier, although the mountains were not as 
high as the ones they had previously crossed. Even so, he slept ‘out at 
night without a tent and with no trees to shelter one except coniferae’. 
Johnston admitted that this form of camping on the snow with only a 
blanket to protect him ‘is rather risky: but I did not get ill’. Under the 
circumstances, his stoicism is remarkable. It was not to be much longer, 
however, before conditions became more comfortable. At Muli, in the 
south of Sichuan, Johnston’s party experienced civilisation for the first 
time in weeks when they were hospitably cared for by 450 lamas residing 
in the lamasery there. It was the opportunity to take a few days well- 
earned rest, and to take part in a lamaistic Buddhist ceremony, before 
continuing over the provincial border into Yunnan. At the border, his 
escort of Chinese soldiers which had been with him since Kangding 
returned to their base and he was given twelve new soldiers to accom- 
pany him to Lijiang. The escort was four times the size of previous ones 
as a precaution against robbers. 

Once he had reached Lijiang, the most challenging part of his journey 
was over. He had covered a route no other Briton had taken before him, 
which must have been of considerable satisfaction to him. He was now 
rewarded with a relatively easy trek, riding mules across Yunnan, using a 
welltravelled trade route to Bhamo on the Burmese border. Travelling 
on an established route he ‘had the luxury of inns’, extremely rudi- 
mentary affairs, lacking running water, proper floors, or windows, but 
which must have indeed seemed quite luxurious after the deprivations 
of his march from Kangding to Muli. 

He arrived in Burma only eight weeks after leaving Kangding. In that 
time he had crossed some of China’s highest mountains, suffered great 
deprivation in the snowy wilderness, and would, only a few weeks later, 
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have to dose himself daily with quinine to protect himself from malaria in 
the heat of the Burmese frontier, which often reached over 100 degrees 
in the shade. Bhamo is a northeastern frontier town in Burma. Johnston 
arrived there mid-June in a sorry state: ‘I was now wearing Chinese straw 
sandals without socks, an old khaki suit patched ... and held together 
with string instead of buttons, and a huge, wide-flapping straw hat.’** His 
trousers looked so terrible ‘that the Moon would have been ashamed of 
[them] even in her most reckless moments’.** A shopping expedition 
was organised with some urgency so that he could be presentable for the 
leisurely boat trip down the Irrawaddy to Mandalay. 

Two days after he left Bhamo, on 20 June, he was residing in splendour 
with the governor of Burma in his residence in Mandalay. A long letter 
from Stewart Lockhart, written two months earlier, gave him the gossip 
and happenings, such as they were, in Weihai, and also informed him 
that the Colonial Office did not look kindly on moving him permanently 
to the territory. Johnston’s hard walk through Sichuan and Yunnan had 
given him plenty of time to decide with certainty that a return to Hong 
Kong was not for him. If nothing else, he was ‘far from cured of my love 
for rambling’ and was beginning to think that he could survive by living 
simply in the countryside somewhere.* He had even decided where he 
would settle were he to leave the service: in the Shan States in Burma, 
which had so captivated him when he first visited in 1902. He loved 
China, but loved Burma equally: ‘It is full of life and colour and is a 
contrast to drab-coloured China. ... the people are so lively and are so 
tasteful in dress and attractive in manner, and the country is so beautiful, 
that one can’t help liking Burma in a way that few people would pretend 
to like China. The charms of China have to grow upon one, whereas 
Burma is so obviously charming that one loves it without any previous 
training.’*° 

From Mandalay, he travelled to Rangoon to stay with his old friend 
Sir Henry Blake, governor of Ceylon since 1903. He had not seen the 
Blakes since they had left Hong Kong, and had a relaxing and enjoy- 
able holiday with them, taking in the sights of Ceylon. He reported to 
Weihai that ‘the Blakes flourish, and that the Moon wears trousers even 
in Ceylon: the only creature that does!’*’ Sir Henry even persuaded 
Johnston ‘to give a lecture on my travels, illustrated by my own photos, 
made into lantern slides’, giving Johnston the opportunity to offer the 
same delights to a Weihai audience on his return.*® 

By now he knew he would return to the territory. Stewart Lockhart 
had sent a telegram to him care of the Blakes, informing him that his 
appointment as district officer in Weihai would commence on | October. 
His joy at this news is clearly apparent in his reply to Stewart Lockhart: 
‘Tam much obliged to you for recommending me, and I am glad the 
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appointment has been approved.’*’ There was much to be arranged 
before Johnston began his new post. His mind was in a whirl with all the 
details that needed to be sorted out, and he sent many of his thoughts to 
Stewart Lockhart: ‘I suppose (and hope) that I shall be stationed in the 
Territory somewhere. What about quarters? Perhaps some temple might 
be made habitable. ... Moveable iron bungalows, such as are advertised 
in the English newspapers, might be a good investment as if we got such 
a building the headquarters of the District Officer could be changed 
from time to time without much trouble.’ 

Within a month, Stewart Lockhart had written back to Johnston with 
as much information as he could give him. The district officer was to 
be assigned a number of police officers; the commissioner offered to 
house Johnston himself until suitable accommodation could be found. 
Stewart Lockhart knew that Johnston’s requirements were modest, for 
the young man had already told him he was willing to stay anywhere 
and that the only residential staff he would need would be a clerk to 
assist with summonses. By now his command of the Shandong dialect 
was such that he did not require an interpreter to help him in his work.*! 

Despite the excitement of returning to Weihai, it was with some reluc- 
tance that he left the Blakes in September. The conviviality of Rangoon 
and then Kandy had been a welcome respite after his long and eventful 
journey. In his final letter to Stewart Lockhart before his return to the 
territory, his mood was lighter than it had been for months. And by the 
time he reached Shanghai he was positively frivolous, beginning one 
letter with: 


Little Willie in the best of sashes 

Fell into the fire and was burnt to ashes: 
After a while it became quite chilly 

But nobody liked to poke poor Willie. 


Such levity was typical of Johnston at this point; he claimed that ‘it is my 
proximity to the champagning air of Weihai that has tended to make me 
light-headed’.* His high spirits were still there when he reached Weihai 
in October 1906, almost ten months after his departure. On arrival at 
Port Edward, there was a joyful reunion with Stewart Lockhart, and 
an even warmer welcome from the commissioner’s wife, Edith, whom 
Reginald had not seen since her departure from Hong Kong in 1902. 
Edith, always the perfect hostess, insisted on Johnston staying with them 
at Government House for a few days before he set off into the coun- 
tryside to establish his new life as a permanent officer in the Weihai 
government. 

In allocating the work for a second officer, Stewart Lockhart, assisted 
by Johnston and Walter, had had to reorganise the administrative 
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structure of Weihai. He divided the territory into twenty-six divisions, 
each containing twelve villages. Each district had its own headman who, 
in return for a small salary from the government, acted as an intermedi- 
ary between the district officer and the village headmen. Walter’s duties 
combined those of the secretary to government with district officer tasks, 
and so he was given charge of the nine northern districts that contained 
about 50,000 inhabitants. Johnston was appointed district officer for the 
southern division and oversaw the administration of the remaining sev- 
enteen districts and their 100,000 inhabitants. To assist him he had mes- 
sengers, an interpreter (despite his protests that none was required), a 
clerk, eight policemen, and a sergeant who had been recruited from the 
disbanded Chinese Regiment.* 

The decision to station Johnston as centrally as possible in the division 
was taken before he returned to Weihai. The government was fortunate 
to be given, free of charge, a group of buildings deep in the Weihai 
countryside in the small village of Fan Jian Bu. The buildings, which 
were the property of the Weihai Gold Mining Company, were ideal for 
Reginald. They were sufficiently large for him to be able to establish not 
only living quarters but also a court and a small police station.“ 

Johnston was blissfully happy in his new situation, which says much 
for his powers of survival. His living quarters were of stone and exten- 
sive, but he lacked running water and plumbed sanitation. He accepted 
this situation without demur; only the lack of light to read and write by, 
dependent as he was on candles and lamps, ever seems to have incon- 
venienced him. As far as he was concerned, so long as the house was 
clean, reasonably warm, and quiet, he had little to complain about. Even 
when, a few months after moving in, his home was flooded, he remained 
remarkably placid. He reported to the commissioner that ‘the police 
quarters and servants’ and yamen have all been flooded out by the 
streams running down from the side of the hill and getting in through 
the back walls. My own quarters have not leaked very badly, though I 
had to shift my bed. At six this morning the whole valley in front of my 
quarters was completely under water, and many of the crops are said to 
be ruined. The water was up to the seventh step of my storm staircase, 
and up to the top of the stone flag-staff support. My garden was of course 
flooded.’ Johnston’s reaction to this devastation was merely to go out to 
photograph ‘the floods from my verandah’. 

When he was not struggling against inclement weather, he spent 
time arranging his new home to suit his tastes. Books and belongings, 
many brought out of storage in Hong Kong, filled the quarters. At last, 
he had all the contact with Chinese people that he could desire. He 
also had peace in the evenings to study, removed as he was from what 
social scene Weihai had to offer. He relished the work, which he felt 
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served only to emphasise the drudgery of that he had undertaken in 
Hong Kong. Writing to Loveday, he announced that he was ‘very much 
happier and more content than I ever was or could be in Hong Kong’.*® 
The general ambience of his life in Weihai certainly played a large part 
in his contentment, but he had also changed enormously as a person 
since his arrival in Hong Kong a decade earlier. He had come back 
from his 1906 journey far more mature and wise. The struggles across 
mountain ranges and the perils of traversing uncharted territory appear 
somehow to have brought reality into much sharper focus on his return 
to civilisation. He left Weihai in 1906 with all of the immaturity of an 
undergraduate, returning a man. 

Part of his contentment was due to the freedom given him by Stewart 
Lockhart to run the division as he pleased. He rarely had to refer 
cases to the commissioner, though he knew that a sympathetic ear and 
useful advice could be sought at any time. And Johnston had a genuine 
fondness for the people in his charge. He could explode in anger on 
occasion at their time-wasting follies and deceits, but he cared deeply for 
them as people and took his duties towards them seriously. They in turn 
rewarded him with respectful affection. 

His quarters were a good six hours’ ride from Port Edward, so he 
was quite isolated from the rest of the European population. The lack 
of society seems, however, to have troubled him little. His travels had 
accustomed him to loneliness; for years he had shown an increasing 
desire for solitude which had rarely been granted. Even the lack of 
female company seems to have caused him little heartache. Johnston 
loved women and they him. With his piercing blue eyes, he had a face 
deemed attractive in the period. Certainly, women became quickly and 
easily attracted to him. Many could still recall his immense attraction 
more than sixty years later, but in the early years in Hong Kong and 
Weihai relations with the opposite sex had been but passing flirtations. 
He even confided to Loveday that he had yet to fall in love. He contin- 
ued, ‘nor have I formed any liaison with any Oriental damsels. Many 
men do, of course: but I have kept away from that kind of thing without 
much difficulty’.*” Female visitors were unknown in his new home and 
he quickly adapted to his new, rather monastic lifestyle. He absorbed the 
local character of the area as much as he could and lived in as Chinese 
a fashion as possible, eating only Chinese food and using chopsticks, 
much to the alarm of some of his guests.* 

The peacefulness of his existence gave him the opportunity to 
pursue intellectual interests to an extent not possible previously. John 
Murray, the publisher whose list included many of the most interesting 
and informative travel books on the market, was prepared to publish 
Johnston’s account of his previous year’s journey. Johnston began 
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writing the book almost as soon as he moved to Fan Jian Bu, and also 
‘dabbled’, as he later described it, in the study of Buddhism, poetry, and 
philosophy. The only pastime he could not indulge was music, but even 
this lack was compensated for by attending the odd musical evening at 
Government House. In his lonely, quiet little house he seems to have 
found a contentment which he had never felt before. 
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Initially, much of Johnston’s time as district officer was spent establish- 
ing his authority over the headmen and their villagers: a task that was 
not without its problems. Barely three months after he moved to Fan 
Jian Bu, the headmen in his charge sent a list of grievances to Stewart 
Lockhart, who asked Johnston to investigate. Johnston discovered that 
a village teacher had forged the headmen’s names and the petition. He 
questioned the forger and discovered that the man was trying to create 
trouble in protest against police surveillance. Johnston was furious. 
The teacher, also a village headman, was a police suspect because of his 
involvement in a gambling deal, which had led to the death of a villager. 
Johnston had personally authorised the surveillance and looked upon 
the petition as a direct challenge to his authority. As district officer he 
had the power to jail the miscreant, but he realised that this would do 
little to reinstate his authority in the area. His status had plummeted to 
ground level in the villagers’ eyes, many of whom viewed the incident 
with a degree of amusement. Johnston made the decision to hurt the 
teacher’s pocket and reputation simultaneously. A punitive fine of $50 
was levied and the teacher’s status as headman was withdrawn. The pun- 
ishment not only ensured the disgraced man would cause no further 
trouble; it also ensured that other villagers would think twice before 
trying to get the better of their new administrator. The first round in the 
battle for respect had been won decisively.! 

From the outset, Johnston administered the division in the manner 
of a Chinese magistrate. Much of the work was very dull. Johnston 
was stern with time-wasters, but this did not halt the flood of litigation 
crossing his desk. Within a year of taking up his post, he was driven to 
complain: ‘Cases here are showing a decided tendency to increase at a 
faster rate than ever. I declined to hear 4 today on the grounds of trivial- 
ity!’? Occasionally, he would have the odd bit of excitement to break 
the monotony of his days: ‘I took an armed party of police to explore 
a house where we heard 1000 foreign fire-arms were stored! We caught 
nothing, and I don’t think there was anything to catch.”* 
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Punishments were often handed down which would not normally 
have been recognised in any British court of law, such as banishment 
from one’s village. If a village as a whole caused trouble, as sometimes 
happened, Johnston would summon the headman concerned. After 
considerable unrest in one village, he brought in the headman, and ‘let 
him go after informing him that ... a fine of $100 [is] to be inflicted 
on the village if the rioters are not produced in a week’.* Offenders 
knew that Johnston had a reputation for being firm but fair, and rarely 
ignored such threats. 

Many of the procedures employed in his courtroom would have been 
recognised in many parts of China whilst being alien to a British court. He 
was judge and jury and often prosecuting counsel as well. This approach 
was one the villagers understood, and it was one in which Johnston had 
been trained by a master: James Stewart Lockhart. The commissioner 
was so firmly steeped in Chinese traditions, learned during forty years 
in the East, as to be treated as a mandarin by Chinese mandarins them- 
selves. He taught Johnston all he could; for his part, Johnston followed 
Stewart Lockhart’s lessons closely, frequently seeking advice on points 
of form or etiquette. Neither man saw any difficulty in pursuing twin 
types of administration in Weihai. Indeed, they adopted the rule of ‘one 
country, two systems’ almost a century before it was employed in Hong 
Kong. Their support of the Chinese method, however, did not endear 
Johnston to Weihai’s small but vociferous group of missionaries, who 
complained to the commissioner more than once about Johnston’s 
approach to sentencing, which they considered unorthodox. Not sur- 
prisingly, they rarely received much sympathy from Stewart Lockhart.° 

Johnston was equally dismissive of protests from missionaries. When a 
Chinese Christian convert in Weihai ‘lost a lawsuit in which he shouldn’t 
have been mixed up’, Johnston knew to expect the inevitable letter of 
protest from the local Catholic missionary, Father Wilfrid Hallam.° On 
other occasions, having lost their case with Johnston, felons would seek 
the assistance of the missionaries, knowing that he was held in no great 
esteem in the missions. Johnston took these ploys with a pinch of salt, 
and awaited yet another missive from the missionaries ‘calling attention 
to “another gross Perversion of Justice!”’” These protests rarely changed 
his mind about his decisions in court. 

Despite European criticism of his methods, Johnston’s judgements 
were generally popular with the local people, some of whom travelled 
long distances on foot to petition his court. Weihai was a poor, rural 
area. Her people rarely starved, but they were unlikely to be able to 
afford even rudimentary forms of transport. Johnston quickly grasped 
that this was a problem, travelling to outlying areas to hear cases on 
the spot. Assisted on such occasions by a single clerk, he provided an 
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efficient and inexpensive method of justice, thereby also a high profile 
in the division. The disadvantage was that his own courtroom was then 
left without anyone to receive petitions. It quickly became obvious that a 
second clerk was essential if Johnston’s peripatetic court was to continue. 
The salary of a second clerk would have been an infinitesimal portion 
of Weihai’s small budget, but the British Treasury had a stranglehold on 
that budget which ensured there was little money for anything extra. 
However, the salaries for the Chinese staff were low in British terms, so 
Johnston offered to supplement by half a clerk’s monthly salary of $20 
(a meagre sum) from his own pocket. It came to light that Johnston was 
already supplementing his present clerk’s pay out of his own pocket.® 
Stewart Lockhart was horrified to learn of Johnston’s financial sacrifices, 
immediately finding the money to pay not only for a second clerk but 
also for the monthly supplement for the first clerk.° 

With a second clerk to assist him, Johnston had all the staff he desired, 
and thereafter spent as much time as possible travelling in the division. 
Often, the distances covered and the work he had to undertake made it 
impossible to return to Fan Jian Bu at night, so part of his kit was a tent 
which he used on overnight stays away from home. His position ensured 
that he could have demanded, had he so wished, accommodation in any 
village in the division, but Johnston was happy to avoid inconveniencing 
local people. Even camping had its hazards, though: in the summer of 
1907, he was attacked by rabid dogs near one village. He escaped without 
injury, but the incident shook him severely.” 

His official work and the writing of From Peking to Mandalay kept him 
preoccupied throughout his stay at Fan Jian Bu. Although he was in daily 
official communication with the commissioner, private letters between 
them were rare. The next spate of letter-writing by Johnston did not take 
place until his long leave in 1908. His routine was also disrupted when, 
in September 1907, the Weihai Gold Mining Company, which owned 
his quarters, went into liquidation. Their bankruptcy forced him from 
his cosy home. The government had been planning to build him new 
quarters, but these plans were barely settled when the crisis came. So 
Johnston moved into a nearby temple. There was less space here; his 
office doubled as a courtroom. This uncomfortable arrangement was to 
exist until the following year, when he finally relocated to his permanent 
base at Wenchuantang. The move caused him some disruption, but he 
was so absorbed with his work and his book that he hardly noticed it. 

Throughout 1907 and 1908, his leisure time was filled with writing 
From Peking to Mandalay and then preparing it for publication. Even 
in summer, when one could write in reasonable light for some hours, 
Johnston still found it difficult to get the free time he really desired to 
work. He complained lightheartedly to Stewart Lockhart, “This week and 
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part of last it has been a 9 to 6 o’clock working day with a brief interval 
for lunch. Steps will have to be taken, as epics can’t be written under 
these circumstances.’'! It is some measure of Johnston’s preoccupation 
with the book that in the whole of 1907 he managed to write only two 
private letters to Stewart Lockhart. 

As soon as the worst of his pre-publication work was over, he planned 
his next adventure. The visit to Mount Emei during his previous leave 
had made a deep impression upon him; he now proposed to visit the 
other mountain sites important to Chinese Buddhism—Wutaishan, 
Putuoshan, Jiuhuashan, and a return visit to Taishan—and to write 
a book about them. The choice of subject seems to have fallen upon 
him by chance rather than deliberation. By spring 1908, he was actively 
casting round for a subject for his next book. He had already decided 
to spend his next leave exploring central and southern China, where a 
number of the sacred mountains were situated. His original plan was to 
write a great survey of the hills, their temples, and their importance to 
Chinese Buddhism. It was an immense undertaking; sadly, it was never 
completed. By the time he finished his research, there was simply too 
much material to fit into a single book. But his researches and travels 
were not to be wasted, for he was to use much of the information he 
gained during his 1908 journey for Buddhist China, published by John 
Murray five years later. 

In all, it took him six months to prepare for this next leave. The 
division required his constant attention, and though he had few cases 
of note in 1908, he had the usual quantity of mundane litigation to 
see to. The frustrations of publishing a book in Britain while based in 
the farthest corner of China did not make life any easier. From Peking 
to Mandalay was published on 11 May 1908—too late for him to see a 
copy before he commenced his leave. He did, however, see a bright 
side to this delay: “The advantage of the present arrangement is that I 
shall see no reviews of the book till I arrive at Chengdu or Hankou or 
some such place—months hence. So that I shall know the best and worst 
simultaneously.’'? Johnston need not have been concerned. When the 
first reviews did arrive, they were all favourable. The Daily News, under 
the heading ‘Book of the Week’, gave it the highest praise, and was par- 
ticularly complimentary about Johnston’s ‘insight into the workings of 
the Chinese mind’. The local paper in Edinburgh, The Scotsman, was 
equally fulsome in its praise. Indeed, the reviews were so positive that 
John Murray wrote to tell Johnston that he would be eager to publish 
further books by him.'* 

The newspaper reviewers were not the only ones to enjoy From Peking 
to Mandalay. The eminent explorer, Sir Francis Younghusband, praised 
it in his own book on India and Tibet, writing that it was one ‘of the most 
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remarkable of recent books on travel’.’° From the end of the previous 
century, the public appetite for travel books had been insatiable, as 
areas hitherto unknown to Europeans were opened up. As each country 
was explored and new routes discovered, writers made their journeys, 
gathered their facts, and fed the results to an eager public. There were 
two distinct kinds of travel book written in the early twentieth century. 
First, there was the kind Johnston had taken with him on his journey, 
primarily geographical and ethnographic in content. Routes were 
described in great detail, and peoples encountered discussed in often 
pseudo-scientific terms. The second type was more of a popular trave- 
logue. Written by intrepid amateurs, it was a kind of travel writing that is 
still popular today. What was remarkable about From Peking to Mandalay 
was that it combined the two forms in one volume. Johnston describes 
his journey in vivid detail, even including a ten-page, annotated itiner- 
ary as an appendix. The book lacked the personal touch of his letters 
to Stewart Lockhart, but it still managed to create the sense of excite- 
ment and wonder he felt at times en route. He included copious notes 
about the peoples he encountered and the customs of the regions he 
passed through. Buddhist, specifically Tibetan Buddhist, practices were 
discussed, sometimes at length. He even provided a lengthy glossary of 
English words and their equivalents in six other languages and dialects, 
including Tibetan. References were made to Chinese histories and 
chronicles as well as travel books in English and French. Johnston may 
have read intensively before his travels, but it is clear from the published 
text that he read even more on his return to Weihai. The final result 
makes fascinating reading even today, and compares favourably with 
many of the other travel books written around the same time. Johnston 
had every reason to be pleased with the finished result. 

By the time copies of his book reached China, Johnston was again 
on his travels. He required papers of permission to visit some areas he 
hoped to reach, particularly as he was ‘anxious to grub about among 
inscriptions and in temples etc and look for Buddhist remains’.'!° He 
asked Stewart Lockhart to help him: ‘I only want some kind of rec- 
ommendation which might enable me to have the chance of copying 
inscriptions, exploring monasteries etc and generally act as an open 
sesame to any place of historic interest that I specially wanted to see.”!” 
These passports and documents were duly acquired from Beijing with 
Stewart Lockhart’s assistance, giving Johnston freedom of movement 
through eight Chinese provinces. 

Johnston handed over his work, as well as his quarters, to Carpmael, 
the cadet. Clothes and supplies had to be ordered, but in this Johnston 
was not always as organised as he hoped. In sending his list of require- 
ments to Shanghai, ‘absentmindedly I put down an “answers” pipe on 
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the list—forgetting that I had given up smoking’. He passed it on to 
Stewart Lockhart ‘with the hope that it may be a success, and bring you 
some consolation from the general weariness and pain of life’.'* His 
affairs in order, he was almost ready to set off. 

Before he left Weihai in June 1908, however, he had one problem to 
solve. The Chinese police in his division decided to commemorate his 
temporary departure from the territory by presenting him with a ceremo- 
nial tablet. This was impossible for him to accept as, in accordance with 
Colonial Office guidelines, officials could not accept gifts. The police, 
when told of this, replied that the dian had already been ordered and 
made, so Johnston referred the matter to his commissioner. He wrote to 
Stewart Lockhart in tones of some desperation: ‘What am I to do about 
this wretched matter of the dian? I had thought all fuss of this kind was 
safeguarded against by my careful explanation that I am not going away 
for good. Today some headmen headed a deputation to come and find 
out the date on which I was going, as they and a crowd of old men were 
coming to ‘song’ me. I peremptorily forbade this ceremony, and was con- 
scientiously able to deny knowledge of the exact date of my departure.’'® 
Johnston had finally to accept the bian, but escaped Weihai without the 
elders delivering their ode or eulogy. These episodes may have been 
the cause of enormous embarrassment to him, but they underline the 
esteem in which he was held by the local people. 

By the second week in June, having swept his “doorstep in anticipa- 
tion of the arrival of the Carpmaelian equipage’ at his home, Johnston 
started his journey.” Initially, he had planned to stay for a few nights 
on Liugong Island, and had even gone as far as to book a room in the 
only hotel there. However, ‘after 24% hours of rest in Clarke’s Hotel I 
was dragged out of bed to catch the steamer’, which had unexpectedly 
arrived at the port.) Johnston managed to scramble aboard with his 
baggage, two dogs, his servant, and a coolie—to travel to Tianjin. It was 
not the best beginning to his journey, but he coped with the situation in 
his usual placid manner, noting that even his servant ‘has already ceased 
to be surprised at anything, though he states that the sun rises and sets 
in the wrong places. This trifle, however, fails to disconcert him.’” 

From Tianjin he went to Beying, where he collected all the papers he 
required for his trip. He lodged briefly in the British Legation before 
going to stay with a friend of his, G. E. Morrison, The Times’ correspond- 
ent in China. An Australian by birth, Morrison was well connected in 
Beijing, and was eventually to become President Yuan Shikai’s adviser 
in the early republican period. Johnston frequently visited him when 
he was in the capital. On this occasion, he merely stayed overnight, but 
arranged for letters to be forwarded there and for his excess luggage to 
be stored while he undertook the first part of his travels. 
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Johnston was surprised when the military authorities in Beijing 
asked him to take an Indian surveyor with him on his journey, but was 
quite happy to do so ‘as all his expenses are to be paid by the Military 
Authorities. This will add interest to the journey, but will prevent rapid 
marching—perhaps just as well in this hot weather.’ With this official 
sanction for his travels, and the advantage of some shared costs, he 
set off. His first sacred hill on the journey was Wutaishan, in Shanxi 
Province, to the south of Beijing. The journey was not nearly as arduous 
as his previous explorations, but even this first stage took some hard 
riding from Beijing. 

Hardly had his journey begun when he received the first reviews of his 
book. With the welcome knowledge that it was a critical success, he felt 
he could now concentrate on the journey ahead. In many ways, this was 
not an exploration, but rather a pilgrimage. As he was later to point out 
in Buddhist China, mountain worship had been common in China for 
several centuries; the hills were revered by Buddhists and, long before 
the advent of Buddhism, by Daoists. The mountains were attractive as 
places where sanctuaries and shrines could be built as far away from the 
taint of human society as possible. Many of these retreats had, over the 
centuries, developed into large monastic complexes like those he had 
visited in Mount Emei. Johnston was aware that he would be travelling 
to some of the oldest and holiest places in China, and he did so with the 
mixed emotions of awe and curiosity. 

Wutai is one of the most sacred Buddhist mountains. Composed of a 
cluster of five peaks rising almost 10,000 feet (3,300 metres) above sea 
level, it has several temples which Johnston planned to explore. A large 
number of monasteries dating from the ninth century onwards deco- 
rated the hillsides; their Lamaist emphasis should have been a particular 
attraction for him. Lamaist Buddhism was the exception in China, its 
main base being Tibet. Wutai’s Lamaism brought an important visitor to 
the hill at the same time as Johnston: the Thirteenth Dalai Lama. 

Johnston’s reactions to Wutai are surprisingly dismissive. In Buddhist 
China, he notes merely that ‘the position of Wutai is somewhat excep- 
tional, for this mountain has to a great extent become a seat of Mongol 
Lamaism’.** Letters written at the time he was there do not describe the 
sacred buildings at all, but note instead how he had ‘been enjoying the 
cool breezes and the perpetual perfume of incense within the sacred pre- 
cincts of Wutai’.” Perhaps it was the unexpected difficulty of the journey 
there, with delays caused by ‘several severe rain and hail-storms, and 
by the exceeding badness of the road’ which dimmed his memories.”° 
Because of these factors and the surveying work undertaken en route 
(most of the route had never been surveyed before), the journey to 
Wutaishan took almost a fortnight longer than he had anticipated. 
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Perhaps it was also that the sight of Wutai was quite overtaken by his 
other great experience on the mountain: a private audience with the 
Dalai Lama. He wrote with glee to Stewart Lockhart: 


The great event so far has been my private audience with the Dalai 
Lama. ... The necessity of providing presents caused some embar- 
rassment: but fortunately I had brought along a few things to give 
away as presents, so I did not present myself quite empty-handed. 
I also had to buy a ceremonial silk scarf—a Tibetan custom. The 
interview was thoroughly satisfactory. No one else was present 
except a lama who interpreted from my Chinese into the Dalai 
Lama’s Tibetan, and a few other lamas of high rank. He is treated 
here with the most unbounded reverence. I received a few presents 
in exchange—much more valuable than mine; including long strips 
of Tibetan cloth out of which winter curtains might be made, and 
some bundles of a peculiar kind of incense. At the end of the inter- 
view a white silk scarf was placed gracefully around my shoulders 
and I walked out of the room backwards with it on. Since the inter 
view the Dalai Lama has sent every day to enquire after my health 
(which bears up wonderfully) and has insisted upon receiving a 
written epitome of my past career and my present occupation and 
place of abode, and also urgently demands a photograph!’ 


Unfortunately, Johnston does not relate their discussion, but he did 
report part of it to Younghusband, who was then serving in India. The 
Dalai Lama apparently told Johnston that he hoped to retain friendly 
relations with Britain, and planned to meet British officials from India 
when he returned to Tibet, so the meeting was not purely a social one.”* 
Certainly, Johnston seems to have had unusual preferential treatment in 
receiving a private audience. 

Religion remained the predominant theme of the journey. As 
Johnston never wrote a single full account of his 1908 journey, the main 
source of information is his letters to Stewart Lockhart. Fortunately, the 
letters are long and informative. Stewart Lockhart read them with a map 
of China at his side so that he could follow Johnston’s route.” Although 
Johnston had been quite happy to take a surveyor with him, he quickly 
discovered that the surveying work slowed him down. He was not too 
upset with the delays, however, writing that, ‘The Indian is a very good 
chap and gives no trouble; and the surveying certainly helps make the 
journey more interesting.’*° 

Johnston’s happiness was mitigated to a degree by the fact that he had 
yet to receive a copy of From Peking to Mandalay. In late July, copies did 
eventually find their way to him; when they did, he found the inspiration 
to write some verse. He inscribed the copy of the book he sent to Stewart 
Lockhart with a poem evoking his love for the gentle Laotians who had 
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brought him such joy during his 1902 journey. In common with so much 
of his other poetry, it is a work of some sadness whose tone could not be 
farther from that of the book in which it is written: 


The Maid of Laos 


By the stately palms of Laos 

Swift the Mekong southward flows, 
And he tells an endless story 

Of the wonders that he knows 

Of his wild and secret journey 
From the far Tibetan snows. 


On his rich spice-laden margin 
Grows the tall areca tree: 
There beneath a tropic heaven 
Blue and calm as summer sea 
Sat a little maid of Laos 
Dreaming dreams of love to be. 


From a country o’er the ocean 
Far beyond the setting sun 
Came a gay and courtly stranger 
Where the Mekong’s waters run. 
There he saw the maid of Laos 
And his wayward heart was won. 


He was young and spake her kindly, 
Love was in his merry glance 

And he watched her thread the mazes 
Of the soft Laotian dance. 

To the little maid of Laos 

Came a gentleman of France. 


Where the Mekong’s sun-kiss’d waters 
Flow by palm and light bamboo, 
Where the cocoa-nut and plantain 
Droop above his margin blue, 

Sat a joyful maid of Laos 

Dreaming dreams of love come true. 


Like the Mekong’s stately palm-tree 
Grows Love’s tree, as fair and tall; 
For amid the wide world’s treasures 
Love is noblest of all: 
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But alas, like tree and flower, 
Even love will fade and fall. 


Where the Mekong’s gloomy waters 
Swirl within their rocky bed, 

Where upon the listless palm-groves 
Scorching tropic rays are shed, 

Sat a weeping maid of Laos 
Dreaming dreams of love struck dead. 


Still the Mekong tells his story 

Of the strange far home he knows, 
Where no cry of human passion 
‘Mid its silence e’er arose; 

Where no tear of human sorrow 
Stains the pure Tibetan snows. 


—RF] July 1908 


This may not be the greatest poetry ever written, but it does show that 
the romantic in Johnston was still flourishing. Stewart Lockhart warmly 
welcomed the poem. 

One small cloud had appeared on the horizon, nevertheless; Johnston 
wrote disconsolately to Stewart Lockhart that his beloved ‘dog Tommie 
has disappeared. I miss him very much. He was worth a dozen Dalai 
Lamas.”*' He instructed the mule drivers who were returning to Tianjin 
to look out for him and to send the dog back to Weihai if he was found. 
Hoping against hope, he asked Stewart Lockhart not to keep him at 
Government House if he did turn up, because ‘you will get so fond of 
him that I could never have the heart to claim him again: which would 
be sad, as I like him better than any dog I ever had. ... I hope therefore 
that if he arrives (I am afraid there is not much chance of his doing so) 
you will send him out to Carpmael. It is as well he should get accustomed 
to his real home, and I don’t think he and Carpmael are at all likely 
to become wrapped up in one another.’” Astonishingly, the dog did 
reappear. How extraordinary that a man who could survive great depri- 
vation and go without human company for weeks on end should care so 
much about an animal, but it seems that his dogs were as precious as any 
person to Johnston. 

A month after writing this, Johnston travelled westwards to Xi’an. In 
the oppressive summer heat, Johnston suffered mild sunstroke and felt 
exhausted; the heat also affected his boy and coolie: ‘I have never felt 
anything like it, even in Burma. One day it was 105° in the shade and 
very damp at the same time and the daily temperature still hovers about 
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90°.’*8 Only the Indian surveyor, accustomed to searing temperatures, 
remained unaffected. Their discomfort was heightened by their mode of 
travel, even though they were on a reasonable road. Their carts lacked 
springs and were as a result ‘intensely uncomfortable’, having ‘shaken 
us all to bits’. The only consolation was that they provided some shade 
from the awful heat.** The degree of discomfort was such that Johnston 
decided to alter his planned itinerary and travel south through China by 
river as far as Ningbo, in the hope that river travel would be cooler and 
more comfortable. In addition to climbing the mountains, Johnston saw 
as many other sights as possible along the way. He collected rubbings 
from ancient monuments for himself and Stewart Lockhart whenever 
he could. Many of these are lodged in the Stewart Lockhart Collection 
in Edinburgh, where they provide an invaluable record of numerous 
architectural relics which did not survive the ensuing decades of unrest 
in China.” 

The journey continued on a slightly erratic path: they sometimes 
changed route to undertake additional surveying, and they always used 
the best mode of transport available at any given point. Some days they 
travelled in the terrible, bone-shaking carts; on others they would use 
horses or mules. Sometimes the journey would be on a steamer or a 
hired boat, and on other occasions they walked. The journey had its 
discomforts, but these were far fewer than on his previous two trips, 
and he took the opportunity to relax at times. In mid August, he found 
a delightful spot in Shaanxi Province where he found a way to escape 
from the awful heat, which, even on the summit of Huashan, 7,000 feet 
(2,350 metres) above sea level, had been 80°: “These sulphur-baths are 
delightful, and this morning I wallowed in the special tank in which 
the Emperor, during his residence at Xi’an during the Boxer troubles, 
washed his imperial limbs.’*® 

Johnston continued travelling eastwards, arriving in Shanghai at the 
end of August. He had not expected to visit the city, but made the week- 
long detour to collect his beloved dog, Tommie, whom Stewart Lockhart 
had sent down from Weihai. Johnston was delighted—‘I have had my 
soul rejoiced by the safe arrival of Tommie’—and immediately made 
plans to take the animal with him to Ningbo on China’s eastern coast.*” 
With Tommie back at his side, his other dog, Satan, promptly vanished. 
Satan had an unfortunate habit of following trading caravans that they 
met on the road; one day he simply wandered off after one, never to 
return. Neither Johnston, nor Tommie, seemed to be overly concerned 
with Tommie’s new status as sole dog. 

In September, after three and a half months on the road, Johnston 
reached Jiuhuashan in eastern China. Like so many of these sacred 
sites, the scenery captivated him, and he wrote a short note to Stewart 
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Lockhart following his time there. ‘Jiuhuashan, which though it is not 
marked on the maps is locally just as famous as Mount Emei. I found the 
monks exceptionally pleasant, and they made me presents of books etc 
which will be of help to me in my next literary venture. The mountain 
is very beautiful. ... I should put Emei, Huashan and Jiuhuashan nearly 
on a par as regards loveliness of scenery.’ He had now visited most of 
the sacred hills. With several weeks of leave remaining, he planned to 
travel down river from southern Anhui Province to stay in Putuo before 
returning to his post. 

At the end of September he was in southern Anhui, close to the centre 
of ink-making. He took the opportunity to make ‘a small collection of 
their best specimens’, but, with characteristic forgetfulness, omitted to 
buy any to use himself. So it was that his next letter to Stewart Lockhart 
was written in pencil, as he explained that ‘to get anything better I 
should have to apply to the local missionaries, with whom I have just 
breakfasted, and they would hardly give me notepaper and ink without 
adding to the gift a hymn or two and perhaps an additional prayer for 
my soul. I strike at being prayed for more than once a day.’* Despite 
the proximity of the missionaries, Johnston enjoyed his few days in the 
south of the province: “The whole of Southern Anhui is very beautiful 
and generally densely wooded; but the ruined towns smashed up by the 
Taipings have not been entirely rebuilt and the country has not recov- 
ered its population.’”° 

In the four months since he had left Weihai, his itinerary had 
changed several times, and would again. The severe drought, caused 
by the intense heat that summer, limited traffic on some rivers. Having 
arrived at Hankou, Johnston discovered that there was no direct river 
link to Ningbo, so he returned to Shanghai, which had sea links to virtu- 
ally every other port in China. His ‘intention was to spend only a couple 
of days here and then go on to Ningbo by steamer, ... but on calling 
at the Consulate this morning, I heard—to my great regret—that Mrs 
Carpmael is seriously ill and likely to remain so for a long time: and that 
Carpmael is obliged to hurry to and fro continually between his yamen 
and P.E. [Port Edward].’*’ He immediately offered to return to Weihai 
and arranged for the commissioner to telegraph his instructions to him 
in code. Codes were part of a British Colonial Officer’s life, but the one 
Johnston offered was typical of his sense of humour: 


Quorks: You must return at once to Weihai without going to Putuo 
or Tiantai. 

Dumbarton: You must return to Weihai but you may go first to 
Putuo and Tiantai. 

Walkinshaw: It is not necessary to interfere with your leave. Proceed 
with your programme. 

Hopedarg: You may go to Ningbo and await letters there.” 
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It was a noble offer, and one he was under no obligation to make, but he 
realised that the small team in Weihai deserved his support, even when 
on leave. While he awaited the commissioner’s reply, he was ‘forced’ to 
enjoy the social life of Shanghai. He obviously enjoyed the change of 
pace: ‘I am being forcibly put through a course of unmitigated gaiety, 
which is I think giving me softening of the brain, paralysis, housemaid’s 
knee and about 19 other ailments. ... Please let Mrs Lockhart know that 
at the end of this series of busts I expect to be a worm: in fact I feel like 
one already.’* 

It was indeed a heady few days in Shanghai: ‘I am dining with Rose 
of the Consulate tonight and with the Bruce’s tomorrow, and with Mrs 
Ayscough next day and a man called Billinghurst the day after.’* He 
was staying with an old friend, Hilton Johnson, between the rounds of 
lunches and dinners, and received a level of hospitality that provided a 
marked contrast to his life of the past few months: ‘He [Johnson] rides 
a motor bicycle and drives in a carriage. If only Dumbarton could see 
me sitting on the sumptuous cushions of Johnson’s barouche and being 
bowled luxuriously along the fashionable thoroughfares of Shanghai, 
he would feel compelled to offer me half of his patent of nobility. Mrs 
Walkinshaw, of course, has to go by tram, as Johnson naturally refuses to 
allow her to enter his carriage.’* 

He soon received the welcome response, ‘Walkinshaw’, from Stewart 
Lockhart. This reply was a considerable relief. He may have been noble 
in offering to disrupt his leave, but he clearly did not wish to do so. It 
was with a light heart that he set out from Shanghai to visit Putuo, an 
island with which he was to fall in love: ‘Putuo is a gem—one of the most 
delightful little islands imaginable: and the temples are fine and well- 
preserved. I spent a whole week in a monastery there and was sorry to 
come away.’*° Even today, Putuo is a favourite spot for tourists, drawing 
thousands of people to its shores each year. It is a small island, only about 
four miles long, its hilly profile dominated by the Buddha’s Peak, which 
rises to a thousand feet (350 metres). Part of its popularity is owed to 
its dedication to Guanyin, the goddess of mercy, but another part of its 
enormous attraction is its sheer beauty. Johnston realised that a week’s 
visit was not long enough for Putuo, which had almost a hundred mon- 
asteries and temples to explore; it was a place to which he would happily 
return. 

From Putuo, he explored Ningbo and other parts of Zhejiang 
Province before travelling to his last sacred mountain, Tiantai, which 
he found to be somewhat disappointing after Putuo: “The temples are 
rather poor, and the scenery is nothing extraordinary.’*” Having com- 
pleted his trawl of sacred hills, Johnston suddenly found he could not 
settle in one place to begin writing about them, as he had originally 
planned to do. The sheer volume of the notes he had compiled in the 
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course of his journey seemed to overwhelm him. Instead, he meandered 
up and down the east coast of China, briefly visiting Japan and Taiwan, 
and returned several times to Shanghai. His experiences outside China 
were not happy: ‘My sentiments on coming back to China after Japan 
were “Give me the Chinese”. There is a good deal about the Japanese 
that I don’t care for. For instance, their treatment of the Chinese—espe- 
cially the wealthy Chinese—in Taiwan is scandalous: and if China and 
Japan ever go to war again, it strikes me that Japan will have to keep a 
huge garrison in Taiwan: if they don’t, the Taiwanese Chinese will rise 
en masse and make their Japanese masters regret that they ever saw the 
island.’** 

It was in Shanghai in November that he heard that Stewart Lockhart 
had been knighted. He immediately dashed off a note of ‘ten thousand 
congratulations’, but could not resist adding that he hoped the ‘Moon 
has put on a new pair of trousers in honour of your decoration: you 
might instruct Carpmael to pass on the hint to her ... Dumbarton and 
the Quork and other Elephantines join me in congratulations. The 
Quork specially asks that her congratulations may also be conveyed to 
Lady Lockhart.’*” 

His wanderings seemed to do him good; by the end of the year he was 
ready to begin writing. He found the perfect site in which to work—a 
monastery near Fuzhou, at Gushan, where he busily collated the mass of 
notes he had acquired in the previous six months. He used these notes 
in conjunction with the facts and philosophies he found in the many 
books he had bought on his journey through Buddhist China. He was 
so immersed in this research that events of international significance 
passed him by, including one that was much later to affect his life. On 
14 November 1908, the British Legation in Beijing telegraphed to the 
Foreign Office in London that the emperor of China had died that day 
at 5 p.m. The diplomatic world was thrown into even greater turmoil 
the following day when Dowager Empress Cixi, who had held power in 
China for so long, also died.’ The imperial family of the great Qing 
Dynasty would henceforth be headed by a minor, the four-year-old boy 
known as Puyi. Oblivious to all this, Johnston beavered away with his 
books, in splendid isolation. 

He could not avoid the outside world completely, however. It was with 
some frustration that he wrote to the commissioner that he had, ‘been 
deluged with irate and reproachful letters from England about not going 
home: and the President of Magdalen (who knows some of the C.O. 
people) says he fears it will seriously damage my prospects. These letters 
have no effect on me though I dare say there is a great deal in what they 
say. A man without influence cannot expect to get promotion if he fails 
to make himself known to those who do the promoting. However, it is 
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too late now, and in any case I don’t see what sort of promotion I could 
get—there is nothing at Weihai, and at Hong Kong there is nothing I 
should want to accept. So I suppose I shall jog along as at present till old 
age overtakes me.’*! Johnston was all too correct in his assessment of the 
situation, for promotion would be a very long time in coming. 

In his retreat, Weihai was not completely forgotten. He wrote to the 
commissioner asking for any news, noting that he had seen, ‘something 
more about it in a paper in Japan’. The ‘it’ to which he referred was the 
return of Weihai to China, a question which was raised almost annually. 
The possibility had first been raised seriously when the Japanese captured 
Lushun in 1904. One of the terms of the lease originally signed was that 
Weihai could be held by Britain only as long as Russia held Lushun. 
With the Japanese victory, this clause would appear to have been acti- 
vated. The British government, however, argued that, as long as Lushun 
remained in non-Chinese hands, Weihai would have to be controlled by 
Britain. As with so many of the treaties drawn up between the European 
powers and China in the final decades of the Qing Dynasty, the terms 
were not those of equal partners; the British argument, successful as 
it was, was somewhat specious. Britain held on to Weihai, despite con- 
tinued rumbling from China. The rendition question would hang over 
the territory ever after, causing uncertainty among its inhabitants and 
stifling any prospect of economic development. It was also to dominate 
its resident officers’ thinking. Stewart Lockhart wrote that there were 
no developments regarding rendition, and Johnston soon forgot his 
concerns about the territory, as he continued his musings on the sacred 
hills he had climbed. 

The monastery at Gushan was the perfect place in which to muse. In 
‘this beautiful monastery—one of the most charming places of this kind 
I have struck’, he had peace and quiet, and was generally left alone by 
the monks: 


One day passes away like another; and if I were ordered by some 
higher authority—such as the Quork or the King—to spend the rest 
of my life here, I should not grumble, provided that my library were 
allowed to accompany me. Putuo is quite as charming a place, and 
the sea and its beautiful sands give it an advantage over this place: 
but the quarters for guests are far better here than they are at Putuo. 
They are in a separate building—a few hundred yards from the 
monastery—and at present I am the only occupant. ... My quarters 
overlook a little lake, in which there are carp and tortoises. 


He wrote with a furious intensity in this sanctuary, but occasionally found 
himself musing on other aspects of Gushan. His impish sense of humour 
took hold, despite the serenity of his surroundings. He wrote: 
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Outside the guest-quarters, where I am living, is a Notice to Visitors, 
in Chinese of course, stating that if anyone desires to express his sat- 
isfaction with the monastery or the surrounding scenery by writing 
poetry, he will be provided with the necessary pens, ink and paper 
on application to the monastery. I felt that the occasion called for 
a suitable reply—in English—so (without borrowing the monastic 
writing materials) I inscribed the following, below the Chinese 
notice: 


To The Monks 
Of Yong Quan Si, Gushan, 
In reply to the above Notice. 


The praises of your quiet hermitage, 

This spirit-haunted hill, you bid me sing; 
Ink, brush, you offer, and a virgin page— 
The winged words alone you cannot bring. 


The Sacred Mountain craves no song of mine; 

She asks no hymn of praise from mortal pen; 

Hers are the dancing stream, the murmuring pine— 
These are her bards: hush’d be the lips of men. 


I have not yet been called upon by the monks for a translation. I 
don’t think they have seen the likes. No doubt the next European 
visitor will regard them with ecstasy.* 


Whether other European eyes ever saw these delightful lines is not 
known. Nor, sadly, is the response of the monks on finding an English 
verse on their board. 

The monastery at Gushan was a magical place; Johnston was certainly 
very happy there. It was therefore with understandable reluctance that 
he travelled back to Shanghai to begin his journey home. There, he 
briefly met his old friend Clementi. It was no surprise to Johnston to 
discover that Clementi was himself tiring of Hong Kong; Johnston had 
earlier likened work there to ‘sheer drudgery’. Then, instead of going 
directly from Shanghai to Weihai by sea as he had originally intended, 
Johnston was sent to Jinan. Stewart Lockhart wrote to tell him that his 
first official duty back from leave would be to accompany the commis- 
sioner to a meeting with the governor of Shandong Province. Johnston 
had to rearrange his plans yet again, but he was not dismayed in the 
slightest. A visit to Jinan with Stewart Lockhart was a rare treat, and it 
gave them both the opportunity to spend some time riding together and 
catching up with all the news they had been unable to share in his long 
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absence from the territory. Rather as a bonus, he knew they would both 
be royally entertained in Jinan.°” 

Johnston arrived in Jinan to discover that the visit would be postponed. 
Just as Stewart Lockhart had been about to leave Weihai, the German 
governor of Qingdao, Truppel, had arrived in Jinan to pay his respects 
to the provincial governor. Protocol determined that Stewart Lockhart 
and his party could not arrive while the Germans were in the city, as this 
would have posed enormous problems of diplomatic etiquette, not only 
for the Chinese but for the Europeans, too. The British party had there- 
fore no option but to postpone their visit until the Germans left, thereby 
avoiding potential conflicts as to which party should take precedence in 
the provincial capital. However, the minute the Germans left, Johnston 
alerted Stewart Lockhart, and the official visit began in earnest. 

For three days the Chinese governor entertained Johnston and 
Stewart Lockhart in grand style. The two men then set off on an 
extended journey through Shandong Province to Bejing. Although 
Stewart Lockhart cited this month-long journey as official business, it 
was in fact little more than an excuse to have a vacation. From Jinan they 
rode for three days to Dezhou, where the local magistrate, an acquaint- 
ance of the commissioner, organised boats to transport them down the 
Grand Canal to Tianjin. Stewart Lockhart managed to justify this part 
of the trip on the grounds that Yang Shixiang, the former governor of 
Shandong Province, was in Tianjin at the time. Now viceroy of Anhui, 
Yang Shixiang was certainly an official of considerable importance, and 
the Colonial Office had therefore given their sanction for the visit. In 
practical terms, however, there was little real official purpose to the 
meeting. Viceroy Yang could do little for Weihai, and Weihai could cer- 
tainly do nothing for him. On the other hand, he and Stewart Lockhart 
had remained on good terms ever since their first meeting, and Yang was 
only too delighted to welcome an old friend, offering him and his assis- 
tant the most lavish hospitality he could muster. Nothing was too much 
trouble for Viceroy Yang, who even provided the Scots with a private 
railway car for their journey from Tianjin to Beijing. For Johnston, who 
was accustomed to travelling on whatever rudimentary local transport 
was available, this was luxury indeed.” 

The fun did not end in Tianjin. On arrival in Beijing, they were the 
guests of the British Minister there, Sir John Jordan. Jordan knew both 
men well, and the Stewart Lockharts were close friends of the Jordans. 
The men from Weihai presented Jordan with an official report of their 
meetings in Jinan, but for much of the rest of their stay they did the 
social round of the foreign legations. They did manage to escape the 
endless dinners and parties for a short period to visit the Ming Tombs, 
where Johnston took a number of photographs. By late April, they were 
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ready to return to Tianjin, where Viceroy Yang again plied them with 
every conceivable hospitality. It was with some regret that Johnston 
arrived back in Weihai after such a pleasant end to his nine months of 
leave. 

In taking Johnston away from Weihai on such a visit, Stewart Lockhart 
was not only ensuring he had first-class company, he was also aware that 
Johnston would learn some valuable lessons in the process. The com- 
missioner was well aware of Johnston’s scholarly capabilities, but he had 
lived long enough in China to know that scholarship was only one aspect 
of a true sinologist’s training. Stewart Lockhart administered a territory 
the size of that run by the average Chinese magistrate. In relation to the 
Chinese governor of a province, he was completely insignificant. And 
yet, such men treated him with immense deference—as a mandarin of 
their own rank—a privilege entirely due to Stewart Lockhart’s knowl 
edge and understanding of Chinese culture and custom. He behaved as 
they did and understood their ways. Johnston was young and intelligent. 
It was therefore understandable that the commissioner wished to train 
his protégé in every aspect of the Chinese way; to become as thoroughly 
immersed in the way of life of a mandarin as he was himself. The ‘official’ 
visits to Jinan and Tianjin were very much part of that training, provid- 
ing Johnston with invaluable lessons in mixing with Chinese society at 
the highest level. He was given the opportunity to meet some of China’s 
most respected and powerful regional administrators in a relaxed atmos- 
phere. The opportunities were not lost on him. He made the most of 
this extraordinary tuition, and it would stand him in excellent stead 
when he arrived at the imperial court a decade later. 

Johnston and Stewart Lockhart reached Weihai at the beginning of 
May 1909. The commissioner resumed his residence in Port Edward to 
prepare for a leave which would take him out of the territory once again 
a month later. Johnston meanwhile moved back to Wenchuantang to 
resume his duties as district officer and to write his next book. For the 
remainder of the year, the two friends had little contact. The commis- 
sioner and his wife tried to entice Johnston into Port Edward for a little 
companionship, but Johnston regretfully declined. Even the annual May 
picnic could not tempt him from Wenchuantang: ‘I should have liked it, 
especially as it is to be a children’s affair, but I mustn’t go. Day after day 
slips by without my being able to get on with my book ... it isn’t so much 
that I haven’t the actual time as that Court-work is so exhausting that it 
leaves me every evening fit for nothing but walking and reading.’” 

Walter acted in Stewart Lockhart’s absence from June to October and 
left Johnston more or less to his own devices in the process. Out in the 
countryside, Johnston worked by day and wrote every evening. As he 
had spent so much time exploring the sacred hills and all those weeks 
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in Gushan reading and writing about them, one would have expected 
him to finish the book he had been planning ever since he finished From 
Peking to Mandalay. However, he found in trying to write about the sacred 
hills that ‘the higher I climb, the further off the summit seems to get!’ 
Instead, he surprised everyone, including himself, by settling down to 
write a book on a quite different subject: Weihai. 

The reasons for this change of direction are quite clear. During his 
travels to the various monasteries on the sacred hills, he had acquired 
an enormous mass of information. Books on Buddhism, history, and 
folklore had been purchased with tremendous enthusiasm and packed 
off to Weihai to be studied on his return. The sheer mass of reading, 
plus all his own copious notes, quite overwhelmed him with its scale. 
Before too long, he realised that the sacred hills was a subject which 
would occupy more than a winter and fill more than one volume. At 
the same time as the immensity of the task was dawning on him, Stewart 
Lockhart had planted the suggestion of a book about Weihai in his mind. 
As an encouragement, the commissioner offered to provide him with 
information about the area. Some of these facts, particularly regarding 
the folklore of the region, were areas in which Stewart Lockhart was an 
expert. Certainly, his vast knowledge of Weihai coupled with Johnston’s 
meant that the book could be written relatively quickly, without much 
additional research. Johnston began writing in earnest in the summer of 
1909; the manuscript was completed in record time and presented to his 
publishers by the end of the year. John Murray published it the follow- 
ing year under the title Lion and Dragon in Northern China. Even with his 
and Stewart Lockhart’s immense knowledge of the subject, it was still a 
mammoth task. It is some measure of Johnston’s capacity for hard work 
that he wrote the 130,000-word manuscript in less than six months while 
coping with a heavy workload at the same time. 

Lion and Dragon in Northern China was well received by critics and the 
public. To this day, it remains the most readable and informative book 
on an area which is now a forgotten part of Britain’s once vast empire. 
As with the previous book, which combined travelogue with serious 
academic study, the Weihai book is similarly multi-faceted. Johnston’s 
skill lies in weaving together the various strands of Weihai’s character. 
The geography and history of the area are thoroughly discussed, and 
British rule explained with lucidity. Johnston early discovered that the 
territory’s charm lay in its quaint rural traditions; he makes great play 
of the fact that Weihai had sociological importance because of this very 
backwardness. Folk practices long lost in other parts of China could still 
be found in early twentieth-century Shandong, and some lost even in 
rural Shandong could still be found in Weihai. It is for this reason that 
he devoted fascinating chapters to village life and custom, the folklore 
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of the territory, and the people of the area. Finally, he employed some of 
the information he had gathered on the religions of China and related 
this to Weihai. In short, he presented a fully rounded description of the 
small territory. 

There were many precedents in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries of British colonial officials who wrote about the territories 
in which they lived. Many of these books are to this day the first points of 
research for historians studying obscure or forgotten parts of the former 
British Empire. What makes Johnston’s book one of the first rank (for 
there are many volumes of undiluted boredom in this field) is his compre- 
hensive approach to the subject. His—and Stewart Lockhart’s—knowl- 
edge of the area was formidable, but it was set down in easily digestible 
form in Lion and Dragon. More importantly, Johnston’s love of the place 
and its people is amply demonstrated in the book. He was right in seeing 
Weihai, even then, as a neglected appendage of the British Empire. In 
his introduction, he describes how the empire, ‘is a very splendid and 
wonderfully variegated garment. ... But there is also—pinned to the 
edge of this magnificent robe—a little drab-coloured ribbon that is in 
constant danger of being dragged in the mud or trodden underfoot, 
and is frequently the object of disrespectful gibes. This is Weihai.’*! No 
one has more eloquently described Weihai’s position in the empire. 

Johnston is equally fascinating on British rule in the territory. He dis- 
cusses at length the position of district officer, and from the outset main- 
tains that his part was to play the role of a fumuguan—the father and 
mother of the people. This is not as condescending as it first sounds, 
for this was how a true Confucian official was meant to act towards the 
people in his charge. Johnston did not find it anachronistic in the least 
that he should be called upon to act in this manner, so thoroughly 
schooled was he in Stewart Lockhart’s way of working. 

This was obviously a book Johnston found easy to write. The book 
reads as though it flowed from his pen in a single, continuous movement. 
Of all his publications, this is by far the easiest to read, even though the 
subject matter might not at first appear promising. It is fitting that this 
publication on the territory he loved so much should be dedicated to his 
greatest friend there, Stewart Lockhart. 
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Even when he was writing at a tremendous pace, Johnston could not 
afford to neglect his official duties. He was extremely conscientious in 
this respect. No matter how tedious the work, how boring the memo- 
randa which passed before him, he studied everything with great 
care. His attention to detail was in marked contrast to the somewhat 
slapdash approach of Walter, his opposite number in the territory. 
Johnston cared little for him, and at times his exasperation flared up. 
One such occasion was in 1909, when the government of Hong Kong 
sent the officers in Weihai a copy of Clementi’s Transliteration of Chinese 
Characters. Clementi’s publication proposed some amendments to the 
existing system for transliterating Chinese characters, to bring it into 
line with methods used for other oriental languages. It was a clever piece 
of work that Johnston admired. He was therefore outraged when Walter 
forwarded the pamphlet to him with a minute, filled with what Johnston 
viewed as niggling criticisms and dismissing the new approach to uni- 
versal transliteration. In a lengthy reply, Johnston was merciless in his 
rebuke. Stating tersely that ‘I do not think there is much to find fault 
with the system proposed by Mr Clementi’, Johnston then supported his 
argument by drawing from numerous scholarly sources. In doing so he 
of course underlined Walter’s Achilles’ heel: his glaring lack of academic 
knowledge. Walter’s subsequent silence was a most eloquent testimony 
to the ferocity of Johnston’s attack.! 

Relations between the two men were to deteriorate further when, in 
1910, Walter asked for Johnston’s papers on a case to be sent to him. 
Johnston protested as he thought Walter might be tempted to rehear 
the case, so he sent the papers to Stewart Lockhart instead with a long 
note noting tersely that, as magistrates, he and Walter were both on an 
entirely equal footing. He continued the memo by giving vent to feelings 
which had obviously been smouldering for some time: 


I think you know already that as much as I like Weihai I have found 
my official position here, vis-a-vis Walter, in many ways a very trying 
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one—not through any intentional action of his. He has often told 
me about his various worries and annoyances here: perhaps he does 
not realise that I, too, occasionally have had my little ‘worry’. I think 
that as far as possible he ought to recognise the peculiarity of my 
position here, and realise that if seniority went by actual length of 
service he could not be regarded as my senior far less my official 
superior. I had been in full active employment in Hong Kong for 
several months when he was still a cadet in Guangzhou; and besides 
having had longer actual service than he, I have also (I think you 
must agree) had immensely harder work and far wider official expe- 
rience. Surely it is only human nature that such being the case I 
should occasionally feel a little restless, both at my present position 
and my future more or less hopeless prospects in the service: and 
that I should perhaps rather jealously resent any suggestion ... that I 
ought to regard myself in any way subordinate to him.” 


It was obviously difficult for Johnston to work with a man for whom he 
had little respect; the fact that Walter was secretary to the government 
as well as a district officer seems to have rankled. When stuck in a tiny 
administration, it is easy for small matters of precedence and superiority 
to take on enormous significance. Even so, Johnston did not have an 
easy time with Walter, who could be overbearing and sly as well as lazy, 
and there was little Stewart Lockhart could do to ameliorate the situa- 
tion. The friction between the two men was not to improve; Johnston was 
provoked to write, ‘Iam quite serious when I say that if I do not get fat 
promotion by the time Walter returns from leave I shall leave the service 
rather than face another term of years as a colleague of his.’* Fortunately, 
Walter was moved from Weihai before Johnston could carry out his 
threat, but even away from the territory he caused trouble. When he was 
on leave in England in 1911, Walter took time to visit the Colonial Office 
and spread some pretty damning invective about Stewart Lockhart and 
Johnston. He declared that neither man worked particularly hard, nor 
was conscientious. In spreading these unfounded rumours he effectively 
wrecked their chances of promotion for the foreseeable future.* 

The petty jealousies of life in a rather closed community were perhaps 
to be expected. Despite these, Johnston did not let his own standards 
slip. He had firm views about his post in Weihai, some of which he had 
written about in Lion and Dragon. On other occasions, official business 
would give him the opportunity to amplify these views. When, in 1910, 
a case of his was referred to the High Court in Shanghai on appeal, the 
judge, Bourne, questioned Johnston’s handling of the case. Johnston 
felt Judge Bourne had not understood the peculiarity of the magistrate 
system as it applied in Weihai, and his resultant note to Stewart Lockhart 
does much to explain the difficulties he encountered as a rural magis- 
trate. He wrote, ‘so long as I have to do police and detective work, and 
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work up the cases which then come before me for judgement, I do not 
and cannot decide them with absolute impartiality from the purely legal 
point of view.’”° 

Life as a district officer, where one was all things to all men, even in 
court, was never easy. As 1910 progressed, he seemed to be increasingly 
embroiled in court work. It was not a particularly bad year for court cases; 
indeed, the number of civil cases decreased considerably on the intro- 
duction of a $2 levy on every petition and statement delivered to court. 
However, a number of the cases were protracted ones; some were sent 
to Judge Bourne in Shanghai because of their complexity. The workload 
remained heavy: Johnston sat through 352 cases that year, ranging from 
minor transgressions such as gambling to more serious crimes. 

In addition to all the litigation, the Weihai officers had another 
new problem to deal with. When Johnston met Clementi in Shanghai 
in 1908, Clementi had been there with his uncle for a meeting of the 
Opium Commission. At this meeting, opium was at last declared illegal, 
and moves to limit its consumption in China began in earnest. This 
decision presented a problem for British-held territories in which there 
lived opium smokers. It was up to the British authorities in these areas 
to persuade addicts to stop—but how? There was an opium refuge in 
Weihai which had places to spare and which could assist in the reha- 
bilitation of addicts. The great problem was how to get opium smokers 
to go there in the first place. Johnston hit upon a cunning solution. 
Local addicts were asked to find a large amount in financial security for 
themselves, one that they found difficult to guarantee. They were then 
informed that the requisite security would be forgotten about if they 
went voluntarily into the refuge. Many took this option as the lesser of 
two evils; opium smoking began to decline in the territory. The scheme 
was not an unqualified success; having been successfully weaned off 
opium, many addicts promptly took solace in alcohol.® 

Despite the twin irritations of work and Walter, Johnston found much 
to enjoy about Weihai. Throughout 1910 he received a stream of visitors 
at his new base in Wenchuantang, and he and Stewart Lockhart spent 
many a happy hour discussing knotty sinological problems. In his spare 
time he continued to write like a man possessed. No sooner had the 
manuscript of the Weihai book left his hands than he began his next 
book, the strangely titled A Chinese Appeal Concerning Christian Missions. 
His shorthand title, “The Blast’, was far more suitable. As he wrote from 
a Chinese point of view, he used a Chinese pseudonym, Lin Shaoyang. 
Johnston had originally hoped that the publication of ‘The Blast’ 
would coincide with the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910. 
However, the strongly anti-missionary bias of the book caused problems, 
and a number of publishers declined to print it. In denouncing many 
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missionary practices in China, Johnston was reflecting views held by 
many educated Chinese. Confucian scholars, in particular, had fre- 
quently objected publicly to missionary activity in the country. 

Missionaries did not arrive in China in any great numbers until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. In the next hundred years, they 
made a relatively insignificant impact in terms of religious conversions, 
with converts numbering in the thousands rather than millions. By the 
time Johnston wrote his book, missionaries could be found in every 
province of China. Although they continued to preach the Christian 
message and hoped to convert as many people as they could, their impact 
was more social than religious, as many missionary stations offered 
medical and educational facilities. Johnston was the first to credit the 
improvements missionaries had made to the life of the rural Chinese 
in these aspects. It was their belief, as he saw it, in their own cultural 
superiority over the Chinese to which he objected and which inspired 
him to write “The Blast’. The missionaries wanted to change Chinese 
society; this attitude infuriated Johnston. Brought up in the Anglican 
traditions of the Scottish Episcopal Church, Johnston loathed, as he saw 
it, the hypocrisy of all Christian churches. Despite the Christian creed of 
forgiveness, he had seen his brother lose his job in the church as a result 
of his father’s misdemeanours. Johnston, bruised by such events, had 
little time as a result for the Christian ethic. The evangelising of the mis- 
sionaries and their ‘meddling’—in his view—with Chinese culture were 
treated by him with similar disdain. ‘The Blast’ was his way of hitting 
back at all of this. To write it he read a mass of missionary and theologi- 
cal literature: the end result was 300 pages of thoroughly researched the- 
ological arguments in which missionaries were ridiculed roundly. It was 
a devastating attack; not unexpectedly, the book was fiercely opposed by 
missionary groups when it was eventually published in 1911. 

Johnston was to derive no small pleasure at the notoriety he gained 
by the publication of ‘The Blast’. The book managed to attract consider- 
able attention for several months; years later he was to boast that his 
‘wicked’ book had ‘had the effect of modifying some of the crudities 
of evangelical mission-work in China, though of course the missionary 
societies would never admit that.’’ At the time of publication there was a 
great deal of speculation as to exactly who the mysterious Lin Shaoyang 
was: the Chinese writer who had read elaborate theological tracts in 
both English and French. Many commentators quickly guessed that the 
number and type of European sources used in the book made it unlikely 
that a Chinese had written it. With speculation mounting, Johnston 
finally wrote to the Spectator magazine, acknowledging that he was indeed 
British and not Chinese, although he did not reveal his true identity. 
Within Weihai, however, it cannot have been long before everyone knew 
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who Lin Shaoyang was. The headmaster of Weihai School, Herbert Beer, 
had long been suspicious of Johnston’s views on Christianity in general 
and missionaries in particular; he quickly guessed that Johnston had 
some connection with “The Blast’. He had observed that Johnston took 
‘an active and openly hostile attitude towards Christianity’ and even 
charged that Lion and Dragon in Northern China had an ‘anti-Christian 
tone’.® Johnston, of course, dismissed Beer’s criticisms as those of an 
ignorant zealot. 

As relief from reading missionary tracts, he continued his researches 
into the sacred hills of China. The many Buddhist books published 
in Chinese which he had amassed were patiently worked through. 
Sometimes phrases eluded translation completely, but he would work 
patiently away at these ‘Chinese puzzles’, as he called them. He modestly 
believed that ‘all the work is of excellent use to myselfin learning Chinese, 
and I foresee that the best result of my labours on the Sacred Hills will 
[be] ... the improvement of my own slender stock of Chinese learning’.° 
When the scholarly conundrums became too much for him, they were 
reluctantly referred to Stewart Lockhart, who could usually solve them. 
The two of them often aired their sinological problems over an evening 
drink if Johnston had time to ride into Port Edward. Otherwise, letters 
of sometimes awesome philosophical complexity, which read like univer- 
sity tutorials with questions flying to and fro, would pass between them. 
It was a two-way process, for Johnston often assisted Stewart Lockhart on 
the finer points of religions in China. 

Despite living in a rural situation with only the most rudimentary 
comforts, Johnston proved to have an iron constitution. He rarely com- 
plained about illness when he was on his long travels and when in Weihai 
he generally maintained robust health. The malarial fever he caught as a 
cadet did not recur and no other serious illnesses were to befall him until 
much later in life. Johnston remained a good-looking young man. His 
long journeys had fined down his already slight frame, so much so that 
Edith Stewart Lockhart frequently voiced her concern that he was fading 
away. His good looks suffered, however, in a strange accident in 1910. 
Swinging his camera one day while out taking photographs, he managed 
somehow to knock out a front tooth. Stewart Lockhart immediately gave 
him permission to go to the dentist in Shanghai for remedial work. The 
accident was fortunately not to have a permanent effect on his sparkling 
smile. 

The visit to the dentist happily coincided with a visit Stewart Lockhart 
had been planning for himself and Johnston. Once more he had decided 
to visit Jinan, leaving Walter to run Weihai. Given the increasing tension 
between Johnston and Walter, this was a clever move. The opportunity to 
act in the commissioner’s stead, even for a few days, meant that Walter 
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was more than content to forgo a trip to Jinan with Stewart Lockhart. 
The two friends set off at the beginning of October to the provincial 
capital. Once there, they were entertained in the usual lavish style by the 
new governor of Shandong, Sun Baoqi. An amiable monarchist who was 
later to become a Chinese premier, Governor Sun immediately struck 
up a warm friendship with both men. At the end of the trip, Stewart 
Lockhart and Johnston visited Taishan where they spent a couple of 
days in leisurely companionship in a monastery. It was the last time they 
travelled together. A year later, China was in turmoil, her monarchy 
overthrown and many officials removed from their positions. The new 
republican provincial rulers had neither the time nor the resources to 
expend entertaining local foreign dignitaries, and the lavish entertain- 
ing in Jinan ended abruptly in 1912. 

On leaving Taishan, Stewart Lockhart and Johnston went their 
separate ways for a few months. The commissioner returned to Weihai, 
while Johnston travelled to Putuo to finally finish writing the book on 
the sacred hills, Buddhist China. It was his intention, if the manuscript 
could be finished with sufficient speed, to begin work on a second book 
concerning these hills; because of this desire to write, he spent as little 
time as possible travelling on this leave. It was a busy few months. Watts 
and Company had agreed to publish “The Blast’ and so he had to proof 
and index that before he could settle down to any other serious writing. 
He was also sent many reviews, almost all good, of the Lion and Dragon 
in Northern China. One unfavourable review did appear in The Times that 
autumn; like any author, Johnston was rather stung by the criticism, 
which called him to account for ignoring China’s administrative corrup- 
tion, amongst other things. He wrote at length to Stewart Lockhart who 
had sent him the review, quoting page numbers from the book by way 
of rebuttal. It was the first time Johnston’s writing had received any criti- 
cism, and his howls of protest to his old friend underline how incredibly 
sensitive he was in such matters. 

Johnston made the short boat trip to Putuo from Ningbo. Once there, 
he continued to find its quiet isolation truly relaxing. He stayed in a little 
temple on the island: ‘quarters that couldn’t be bettered: 4 rooms that 
are as clean as ordinary European ones, and all the modern luxuries 
in the way of glass windows etc.’'? There, he spent Christmas and the 
beginning of 1911 in contented solitude, without even the invigorat- 
ing company of Mrs Walkinshaw to enliven his existence. He confided 
to Stewart Lockhart that ‘her presence at Putuo—where ladies are not 
allowed to reside—gave rise to such gossip and scandal that she had to 
be turned out: and I told her that the best thing she could do was to 
resume her position in the hospitable kitchen of Government House, 
Weihai.’!! 
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He found time each day to walk on the island, but fitted in a rigorous 
twelve hours of writing as well. Johnston had rarely been so happy. He 
even wrote that he saw ‘no reason now, why I should not transfer all my 
belongings and take up permanent abode in this place as soon as I have 
been kicked out of the service. If the Colonial Office hasn’t sacked me 
on account of “Lion and Dragon” I really think it ought to be persuaded 
to do so on account of the “Blast”.’!* He was not, of course, to have his 
wish, but he still managed to spend a most productive two months in 
Putuo. 

Even the charms of this little island could not stave off the desire 
to travel for longer than a couple of months; despite his intentions to 
spend all his leave writing, Johnston left Putuo in January 1911. He set 
off for Japan, travelling via Beijing. He hoped to reach Manchuria there- 
after ‘with a view of educating myself on the subject of Japanese designs 
on Manchuria. The question is certain to become an important one in 
Far Eastern politics, and I should be annoyed with myself if I had not 
taken what opportunities I had to observe conditions in Manchuria for 
myself.’!? His interest in Manchuria is indeed ironic, for he was to play a 
part in the history of the very region only a decade or so later as adviser 
to Puyi. Unfortunately, he could not explore the area as planned. Plague 
was rife in northern China, and Manchuria was closed because of quar- 
antine restrictions. Beijing was equally impossible. The city had been 
divided into restrictive cordons in an effort to halt the spread of plague, 
so Johnston was unable to move freely about the city. He decided to 
leave China altogether and went instead to Nagasaki and thence Obama, 
regretting bitterly that he had ever left Putuo. However, he did manage 
to make great strides with Buddhist Chinawhile there, and after six weeks 
of hard writing in Japan, his leave was over and he returned to Weihai. 

Johnston’s threat to leave Weihai if Walter remained was still in place. 
And it nearly came to pass while he was in Beijing. In 1903 the post 
of adviser on Chinese affairs to the government of Burma had become 
vacant. Sir Henry Blake, the former governor of Hong Kong, had recom- 
mended Johnston for the post at that time, but before a formal offer 
could be made, a decision was made to abolish the post. When Johnston 
arrived in Beijing in January 1911, he discovered that, although the 
Burmese post remained theoretically closed, it had not been abolished 
and moves were now in place to turn it into an advisership to the Indian 
government. The British minister in Beijing, Jordan, immediately put 
Johnston’s name forward for the new post, although he warned that it 
‘would probably go to the man who accompanied Younghusband’s expe- 
dition as Chinese interpreter’.'* Having been told this, Johnston held 
out little hope of being given the post, but decided that it was still worth 
pressing his case with the Colonial Office, citing his previous selection 
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for the Burmese job as a good reason for giving him this new post. He 
added a formal request, should the advisership not be available to him, 
that the Colonial Office consider some other form of promotion for 
him. 

Several factors seem to have come together to spur Johnston into 
seeking promotion at this time. His unhappiness with Walter was 
undoubtedly one factor. Other circumstances also forced him to rethink 
his position. The former colonial secretary in Hong Kong, May, had 
recently been given the governorship of Fiji; the appointment of May, 
an officer once junior to him, had made Stewart Lockhart restive. He 
had been waiting to be given a governorship almost since he had arrived 
in Weihai. Johnston keenly felt the commissioner’s disappointment. 
Furthermore, the possibility that Clementi, Johnston’s junior, might be 
given May’s old post of colonial secretary in Hong Kong, was also unset- 
tling. At the time, Clementi’s promotion seemed a distinct possibility. 
Joseph Kemp, the cadet with whom Johnston had originally travelled to 
Hong Kong, was now crown solicitor, and his appointment only served 
to underline Johnston’s lack of progress. While his dismay at seeing his 
contemporaries ascend the promotional ladder was understandable, 
there was little he could do to change the situation. Johnston had done 
himself few favours with the Colonial Office. He had not been back to 
Britain since arriving in Hong Kong fourteen years earlier. The label 
‘Buddhist crank’ had stuck. Officials in London had nothing but the 
highest regard for the hard-working and talented Clementi; Kemp had 
reached his elevated status because he had legal training in addition 
to his cadet qualifications. Despite their poor assessment of Johnston’s 
qualities, however, even the Colonial Office officials were prepared 
to admit that Johnston ‘had certainly lost ground by going to Weihai, 
though he no doubt gains by getting a good climate, a cheaper place to 
live, and ample leisure’.’” It is unlikely that Johnston would have agreed 
with their assessment of his life in rural Wenchuantang. 

Johnston, in his heart of hearts, knew that the response from the 
Colonial Office would be negative. But even as he waited for a reply, he 
continued to look for other posts that would take him out of Weihai. 
Stewart Lockhart gave him every support and encouragement. Having 
suffered for years at the hands of the Colonial Office, the commissioner 
realised that the territory was little more than a promotional graveyard 
for his officers. Johnston was by now so desperate to leave the place that 
he was prepared to accept almost any interesting post in the service. 

Stewart Lockhart’s view was that Johnston should leave the service 
completely and settle for a life in academia. It was to this end that he 
suggested Johnston as a candidate for the post of vice-chancellor of the 
newly opened university in Hong Kong: ‘In Mr Johnston there exists a 
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rare combination of a man of affairs, who has proved himself an effi- 
cient and able administrator and organiser: a scholar, who is devoted 
to literature and philosophy and who is able to clothe his thoughts and 
experiences with the charm of style.’’® Unfortunately, the praises were 
to fall on deaf ears; Sir Charles Elliot was appointed instead. It would be 
years before Johnston’s luck would change. 

With Walter on leave, Johnston returned to Weihai in 1911 to act 
in his place. This meant moving thirteen miles from Wenchuantang 
to the heady social whirl that was Port Edward. He stayed but a stone’s 
throw away from Government House in the former officer’s mess for the 
Chinese Regiment, which he christened Dumbarton Castle. His work 
changed little with the move, but one of Walter’s duties that fell to him 
was to compose the commissioner’s speeches for ceremonial occasions. 
He had, for instance, to write an address on behalf of the British com- 
munity of Weihai to King George V, in celebration of his coronation 
in June 1911. Johnston found little joy in this task: ‘I am evidently not 
a born writer of loyal addresses. I can’t think of anything to say that is 
not utterly trite and commonplace.’!’ The coronation was also an excuse 
for a round of celebrations: a children’s picnic, bonfires, a sports day, 
a dance, and some Chinese theatricals. Johnston had the happy task of 
organising these events, including a coronation feast for fifty of the most 
important Chinese in the territory—just the kind of celebration at which 
imperial outposts excelled. 

The year 1911 ended with some surprises in Weihai. In the previous 
decade and a half, not a year had gone by in China without some sort 
of uprising against the state. Many contemporary observers believed 
that it was only a matter of time before the Chinese empire crumbled 
completely. On 10 October 1911, troops in Wuchang mutinied against 
the emperor. Although they quickly lost the cities they took control of 
to imperial troops, the Wuchang uprising started the inexorable move 
towards the fall of the Qing Dynasty and the end of monarchy in China. 
Within a month, Johnston was surmising whether or not ‘the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy will be included in the terms’ of the imminent 
armistice agreement.'* His personal view was that, as ‘Mrs W. has 
openly declared for the Rebels ... the imperial cause is now hopeless’. 
Although no other historians have traced the fall of the Qing Dynasty to 
Mrs Walkinshaw’s affiliations, Johnston was certainly correct in predict- 
ing the monarchy’s demise. 

On 11 November, Shandong Province declared for the republic; 
six weeks later, Sun Yatsen was declared provisional president of the 
Republic of China.” Initially, these immense upheavals were to affect 
Weihai only marginally. The state of affairs as it changed from day to 
day merited only passing reference by Johnston in his papers. But this 
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changed rapidly when even sleepy Weihai became embroiled in repub- 
lican fervour. Johnston’s reaction to the revolution is strangely muted. 
He made no lament for the passing of a dynasty that had ruled China 
since the mid-seventeenth century. Indeed, his views echoed those of 
most Europeans living in China at that time: the hope that the northern 
warlord, Yuan Shikai, who was soon to become the republic’s president, 
would drag China into some form of democratic system that would fit 
her for the twentieth century. Two years later, he was still hoping for the 
revolution to engender some form of political and cultural regeneration 
after the ‘corruptions of the Manchu dynasty’.”’ As a Buddhist, he had 
‘no cause to regret the overthrow of the Manchus’ and held out hope 
for the new regime’s ‘declared policy of complete religious freedom’ .” 

If Johnston found anything to say about the revolution, it was in terms 
of its future potential for China. He had no great hopes for any quick 
solutions to the upheavals and crises which unravelled throughout the 
first few years of the revolution. By the beginning of 1912, it was clear 
that there was such a groundswell of support for the republicans that 
he was not surprised when he heard in February that the boy-emperor, 
Puyi, had abdicated. With great speed, the republicans put their own 
men into positions of power in every province. At the junior levels, mag- 
istrates were replaced in large numbers. At the higher levels of provin- 
cial government, however, many old faces remained in power, and not 
everyone in high office was a fully paid-up republican. The country was 
in a mess, but in some instances even senior officials were replaced with 
little or no fuss at all. Sun Baoqi, Shandong’s governor, had declared the 
province for the republic in less than glowing terms, making it clear that, 
‘he did not believe in “independence” and in breaking with the Imperial 
Government’.” A republican governor replaced him seamlessly within 
weeks of this statement. On the other hand, the threatened replacement 
of one of Shandong’s most junior officials, a deputy magistrate in Weihai 
City, caused an enormous commotion. 

Weihai City was a peculiar anomaly within the British-held territory 
of Weihai. Under the terms of the original lease, the little walled city 
situated next to Port Edward remained under Chinese rule, levying 
Chinese taxes and under Chinese law. The only exception to this was if 
the security of the territory was threatened, in which case the British had 
the right to enter the city. In fact, Weihai City and her magistrates had 
lived in peaceful coexistence with the British authorities ever since civil 
rule had been established. 

Zhao Dingyu was the deputy magistrate for Wendeng District in 
Shandong and the magistrate in charge of Weihai City. He was a quiet, 
scholarly man well liked by Stewart Lockhart and Johnston. It was there- 
fore with some alarm that they heard on the evening of 23 January 
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that Zhao had been placed under close arrest by the members of the 
revolutionary government based in nearby Wendeng. Johnston did not 
hesitate to act. Accompanied by Inspector Crudge and a small party of 
policemen, he entered Weihai City and insisted on seeing the magis- 
trate, over the protests of the revolutionaries. The rebels had threatened 
to torture Zhao unless he handed over all government monies to them, 
tiny though this amount was. Zhao Dingyu was understandably most 
relieved when Johnston arrived to escort him out of the city to the safety 
of Port Edward. Leaving a group of armed police to guard the yamen, he 
ordered the rebels to appear before him in court the following morning. 
It was an extraordinary action for a British official to take on Chinese 
soil, but Johnston firmly believed that the rebels were merely rural mis- 
chief-makers, and he wanted no further trouble in Weihai. At his court 
the next day, Johnston ordered one of the ringleaders to leave Weihai; a 
second was permitted to stay only on production of security. Magistrate 
Zhao, satisfied that all revolutionary threats were now over, returned to 
his yamen. 

Johnston did not let the matter rest, however. On further investi- 
gation, he discovered that Qi Yudan, head of Weihai’s Chamber of 
Commerce and a long-standing adversary of Zhao Dingyu, was a prime 
mover in the plot to displace the magistrate. As Johnston had suspected 
from the outset, the disturbance in Weihai had had less to do with the 
republican revolution than with local politics. Johnston reported all of 
this in a lengthy despatch to the Colonial Office.** Not unsurprisingly, 
the report caused no small amount of consternation when it reached 
London. Officials were horrified to think that a British official had 
entered Chinese territory with an armed escort, and could only bless 
their luck that the situation had been resolved without bloodshed. 
Despite their anxiety over his actions, Johnston was praised for his quick 
response. Back in Weihai, Johnston was apparently blissfully unaware 
that he might have caused an international diplomatic incident by his 
actions, but one doubts whether this knowledge would have changed 
his actions. In his world, troublemakers had to be stopped, whoever they 
were. 

When asenior Chinese official actually visited the territory to complain 
about British interference in Weihai City, Johnston was stout in defence 
of his actions: “The agitations that spring up from time to time against 
Mr Zhao are engineered by the scoundrel Qi Yudan whom we have had 
to banish from our territory for arresting our subjects in British territory 
and other offences.’” Johnston was obviously never going to apologise 
for actions he believed to have been the right ones to take. 

Weihai’s moment of revolutionary drama was light relief compared to 
what was happening on the borders of the territory; in that light Johnston 
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was almost certainly correct to halt any revolutionary action in the ter- 
ritory as quickly as he could. From the beginning of 1912, the normally 
peaceful territory was troubled by piracy. In January, pirates attacked a 
junk moored close to Port Edward pier, bringing home to the town’s 
inhabitants that China’s troubles were now on their doorstep. Johnston 
was sent out to assist the beleaguered junk; in the ensuing chase, three 
of the pirates were drowned. The other three were captured and passed 
over to the Chinese authorities, who dispensed their normal dose of 
summary justice by having all three publicly shot.” Piracy was not the 
only form of crime Weihai had to contend with, for armed robbers were 
also marauding along her borders. Robberies occurred with increasing 
frequency from the beginning of 1912, particularly in the outlying areas 
of the territory. By February the situation had become sufficiently grave 
that Stewart Lockhart had to wire London to ask for troops to be sta- 
tioned in Weihai. The unsettled situation was merely a foretaste of what 
was to become the norm for China over the next few years. 

Despite attacks of piracy and armed robbery, Weihai remained a far 
safer place than most other parts of the country. This fact did not go 
unnoticed by Chinese living outside Weihai’s borders: soon, villagers 
from other parts of Shandong were trying to enter Weihai to escape the 
rebel bands roaming the province, looting and burning as they went. 
Even from the territory’s borders, it was possible some evenings to 
see smoke rising from Chinese villages that had been looted. In order 
to keep the peace and halt the flood of refugees, the commissioner’s 
request for troops was granted: in March 1912, a force of the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers was stationed along Weihai’s frontier.”’ 

The British administration was determined to keep Weihai as free 
as possible from the troubles that were besetting China. As the revolu- 
tionaries broke into more and more factions, warlords began to take 
hold in the provinces and the country was plunged into lawlessness. To 
a large extent, the turmoil following the overthrow of the Qing Dynasty 
passed the territory by. In this, Weihai was a true exception. Almost every 
other part of China was touched by unrest in the first two decades of the 
revolution, which the British Foreign Office described as a slide from 
‘benevolent despotism’ into ‘benevolent anarchy’.** Even Hong Kong, 
that bastion of British imperialism, felt the hand of the revolutionaries 
in the form of civil unrest, strikes, and boycotts. Beijing, protected as it 
was by the presence of the foreign legations, faced opposing armies on 
its doorstep from time to time. Only Weihai, it would seem, managed 
to retain its seclusion—and would do so for almost twenty more years— 
from events reshaping the rest of the country. 

In spite of all the unrest in China, Johnston’s mood for part of 1912 
was remarkably light. For the first time since moving to the territory, 
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he fell in love. Living in Port Edward for much of the year, he had, for 
once, the opportunity to indulge in the social round that kept summer 
visitors happily occupied. Normally he would be thirteen miles away in 
Wenchuantang—not an enormous distance, but one that over rough 
tracks on horseback was not to be covered at a whim. The isolation he 
had secured during his previous two leaves had, with the posting to 
Wenchuantang, satisfied his desire for solitude for at least a few months, 
and he now set out to enjoy the company in Port Edward. For much of 
the season he was joined by an old friend, Captain Crawford, from HMS 
Alacrity, stationed in Weihai that summer. Through Johnston, Crawford 
became a regular visitor to Government House; there he met the viva- 
cious Mary Stewart Lockhart, the commissioner’s elder daughter. Aged 
eighteen, Mary was studying music in Shanghai and hoped to go to Paris 
to continue her studies. Mary and Captain Crawford struck up an imme- 
diate friendship and she became his paramour, much to Johnston’s 
delight. Mary had always been a great favourite of his; an indefatigable 
matchmaker, she had long looked for a suitable mate for her adored 
Johnston. As chance would have it, she had a friend—a fellow musician— 
called Alice Walter, staying with her that year. 

Alice (no relation to Robert Walter) had met Mary in the territory 
the previous year when visiting her cousin, David Joel, who had been 
stationed in Weihai in 1911 with the British China fleet. Alice was two 
years older than Mary, but the two girls had quickly become friends, 
hence Mary’s invitation to Alice to return to Weihai for the summer 
of 1912. A slender, dark-haired beauty, Alice entertained the parties at 
Government House in the evenings with her enchanting singing voice, 
which was of sufficient quality for her to be going to train in Paris later 
that year. German lieder were her particular forte—it was not unnatu- 
ral that Johnston, who had always loved music, should be in regular 
attendance at these parties. Before long, he was besotted with Alice, 
and Mary Stewart Lockhart openly encouraged the attachment. Alice 
also managed to entrance the commissioner, who nicknamed her Lady 
Persimmon because of her fondness for eating persimmons from the 
garden in Government House. 

With Stewart Lockhart’s blessing, Johnston borrowed the government 
launch, the Alexandria, so that he and Crawford could sail Mary and Alice 
along Weihai’s sixty miles of coastline. There, in the company of other 
friends, they enjoyed picnics on the many sandy beaches. As was custom- 
ary at this period, both girls were strictly chaperoned, but Johnston was 
a trusted friend of the Stewart Lockharts; there were therefore times 
when he did manage to sneak Alice away on her own. The story of their 
romance is most tellingly revealed in Alice’s diaries and by a few poems 
Johnston wrote to her.** Although he was seventeen years her senior, 
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the age difference made little impression on their relationship. They 
exchanged letters and, when able to evade the stern chaperoning of the 
commissioner’s wife, would sneak away together to the Chinese cemetery 
behind Government House to compose poetry. It was a gentle relation- 
ship: Johnston found in Alice a woman with whom he could share his 
love of poetry and music. They both also had an enormous sense of fun; 
it was not long before she knew all about the Quork, Mrs Walkinshaw, 
and the other characters that inhabited Johnston’s imagination. Fun 
and the enjoyment of shared pleasures were interspersed with moments 
of high romance and love, best reflected in one of Johnston’s poems to 
Alice: 


The Rose 


Of late I had a rose of joy; 

I watched its growth from hour to hour; 
I let no evil thing destroy 

My tender flower. 


I guarded it from winter’s blast 

I watered it with happy tears; 

I fondly dreamed its bloom would last 
Through golden years. 


But ere its tender petals blushed 

’Neath summer sun with deepest hue, 
There came a ruthless foot that crushed 
My rose and slew. 


Slowly its petals strewed the ground, 
Gems in a broken diadem; 

I picked them as they lay around 
The broken stem. 


And sometimes when my heart is sore, 
The withered flower I disclose, 

And gazing, dream I hold once more 
My living rose. 


What matters though my thoughts are vain, 
And though I play with things that seem? 
If waking thoughts must bring me pain 
Then let me dream. 
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And dream Johnston did, that summer of 1912. They both knew their 
romance had no real future: in Alice’s own words, ‘there must be a 
sev rance of our ways’.*’ She was to leave Weihai to pursue her singing 
career in Paris. Johnston was not one to pine. For them both, it was 
a summer to treasure, and one that Johnston must have remembered 
fondly for some time. Alice went to Paris and in 1914 married a naval 
officer. Sadly, she died in the influenza epidemic in Shanghai in 1919. 
Mary Stewart Lockhart’s beau, Captain Crawford, faded from view when 
she fell in love with another naval officer. He was Alice’s cousin, David 
Joel, whom Mary later married. 
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Chapter 7 
Unsettled Times (1912-1914) 


At the end of the summer of 1912, Johnston moved back to his base 
in the countryside. Safely settled in Wenchuantang, he worked like a 
man possessed. Stewart Lockhart was to write with some admiration that 
Johnston was ‘still as enthusiastic a student as ever’, adding that he was 
also of immeasurable help in the work of the administration.' There 
were few distractions. Heavy rains from time to time continued to flood 
his home, but even five inches of rain falling in three days, as happened 
in 1912, failed to deflect him from his book on the sacred hills. The 
manuscript that he completed at the beginning of the following year was 
more than 300,000 words long. 

Official paperwork also kept him very busy and sometimes brought 
its own burdens. For most of their working lives, Johnston and Stewart 
Lockhart had no disagreements about policy in the territory. Johnston 
would generally support the commissioner in his actions and their close 
friendship was an obvious boon in their working relationship. On some 
rare occasions, however, Johnston was moved to question the commis- 
sioner’s actions. In 1912, such an occasion arose when two people were 
condemned to death for poisoning a relative. Initially, Johnston had 
no views on the verdict, noting merely that ‘the people of the Territory 
will be glad to find that we really do sentence people to death some- 
times!’ His views changed rapidly when he learned that one of the two 
criminals, a pregnant woman, had had her sentence postponed until 
her child was born. While writing that he was ‘extremely reluctant to 
interfere in a matter which in no way concerns me’, he felt he had to 
voice his concerns that ‘there is something rather horrible’ in releasing 
the woman only to re-arrest her after the birth of her child.’ Johnston 
continued by pleading that ‘if her life were spared on the grounds partly 
of the birth of her son and the fear that the child would probably die if 
taken from its mother so soon, I do not think the people of the Territory 
would complain of our laxity.’* Stewart Lockhart wrote by return that he 
could ‘quite understand’ Johnston’s feelings. He continued: “The whole 
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affair is horrible and if I could reconcile what I regard as my duty with 
my private feelings which naturally revolt at hanging a woman, I should 
feel much relieved.’ Quoting at length from the original judgement, he 
reiterated that she had been the prime instigator in the crime and that 
to commute her sentence would be unjust to her partner in crime, who 
had also been sentenced to death.° Johnston accepted the decision with 
reluctance, sobered by the immense responsibilities they sometimes had 
to undertake, and concluded that ‘I daresay it will be a good thing for 
the world, and perhaps for herself, when she retires to the bosom of her 
ancestors’.® 

Other clouds appeared on the horizon in the later part of 1912. The 
summer had been a high point in Johnston’s personal life, but other 
events had taken a less pleasant turn. He had always lived frugally. Most 
of his money was spent on books, which he counted as a necessity rather 
than a luxury. In 1902, following the death of his father, he had sent 
all his savings to the family lawyers in Edinburgh so that his mother 
might have some financial support. Since then, he had saved regularly, 
trying hard to rebuild a nest egg for himself. Unfortunately, he had used 
his savings to speculate in stocks and shares; while in Weihai, he had 
put almost everything he had into the Hongkong Cement Company, 
which had been tipped ‘to do great things’.’ But in 1912 the value of 
the company collapsed, and shares he had purchased for $20 each were 
suddenly worth only $4. To make matters worse, much of the money he 
had invested was borrowed from the bank on the security of shares he 
already held. He cut his spending to the bone in order to free himself 
from the burden of debt. Even though he was in straitened circum- 
stances, he still felt obliged to support his mother, sending home £60 a 
year for her. Johnston noted that in the past year he had also sent money 
to an aunt, Mrs Irving, who was in financial difficulty. This he did not 
mind doing too much, observing, ‘It wasn’t her fault that she married 
into a demoralised family of drunkards and spendthrifts.’* The wounds 
ran deep. Teddy had written to him a couple of years earlier asking if 
they might meet one day. Reginald abruptly repelled these advances, 
replying that there was not much point in resuming relations with one 
another at such a late stage in their lives.” Knowing that Teddy was having 
a hard life in America, Johnston probably suspected that he, too, was 
after some financial assistance. Even his sister, Noney, made her young 
daughter Rosemary write to him with the object of obtaining funds. He 
found those advances the easiest to refuse. It would seem that the family 
he had left behind all those years before had not mended their ways. 

The family lawyer could give Johnston no good news. His mother 
continued to spend money she did not possess, was forced to sell off 
her furniture from time to time, and was reduced to living in a rented 
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room in an Edinburgh tenement. His sister’s second marriage had failed 
as dismally as her first, and ill health had forced Teddy to give up his 
teaching post in America.'° No wonder Johnston remained reluctant to 
return to his homeland. Fourteen years after he had left Scotland the 
wounds were still sufficiently deep for him to write that he would, ‘never 
again set foot in Scotland unless I could do so as a free man—with all 
my father’s liabilities paid off in full: and as I see no possible chance 
of my ever being free in that sense, I must make the best of things as 
they are.’!! This reluctance to return to Britain was misconstrued at the 
Colonial Office. There, officials had already noted that he was ‘a man 
who likes living in the wilds (He spends all his leave in the interior of 
China)’, and concluded that Weihai was therefore the perfect posting 
for him.” 

Given his apparently resolute decision in 1912 not to return to 
Britain, it is astonishing that only a few months later he was writing to 
Stewart Lockhart to announce that he might possibly go to England 
for a few months in the autumn of 1913. He gave no explanation for 
this decision, although he hinted that he might see about academic 
openings for himself in Oxford.'* Perhaps it was the pressure from his 
old Oxford tutors and his publisher which finally persuaded him that 
it would be sensible to return to England. Stewart Lockhart had also 
made it clear for some time that he thought it would be a good move 
for Johnston. Johnston possibly believed that a journey to London and 
Oxford—but not to Scotland—would not compromise the stance he 
had taken regarding the settlement of the debts on his father’s estate. 
The decision was sealed when the stock market in Hong Kong rallied: 
‘I am glad to see that one of my companies (the Electric) has gone up 
10 points in the last year—which makes me $1200 richer. So I get my 
passage paid to England and back for nothing!’!* Another reason for 
his decision may have been that it was his declared ‘intention to leave 
the service provided all goes well and China is not in an uproar’.!? He 
had also decided that, given a choice in the matter and if China did not 
explode into complete anarchy, he ‘should much prefer to stay in the 
East even to taking an Oxford billet’ and that he craved ‘solitude and 
freedom amid beautiful scenery’ in order that he might ‘produce the 
best that is in me in the way of literary work’.'® 

In order to achieve this aim, Johnston developed one of his more 
eccentric schemes. In the spring of 1912, he had first considered estab- 
lishing some sort of ‘Mandarin Society’—that is, a society for Chinese 
scholars.!” Within a few months, he had revised this and renamed it ‘The 
League of the Sacred Hills’. His idea was to establish a retreat on one 
of China’s sacred mountains for writers, artists, and scholars. He would, 
naturally, be in charge of the retreat, which would also give him a base in 
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which to live and write. The whole idea smacked of fantasy, but Johnston 
pursued his plans. He wrote a long article about his League, but initially 
had trouble getting a publisher to print it. At the beginning of 1913, he 
was quite dismayed by the response he was getting: “The “League” has 
fallen quite flat. I don’t think it matters much except that I cannot now 
hope for the British public to build my mountain-quarters for me.’!’ In 
February, a monthly journal called The Nineteenth Century and After pub- 
lished his article. The journal was a worthy mix of writing by politicians, 
diplomats, and academics. In 1913, talk of war was everywhere, and 
debate in The Nineteenth Century centred around articles such as ‘How 
the War Will Be Funded’ and analyses of the strength of the British navy. 
Tucked amongst these gems of contemporary thought was Johnston’s 
5,000-word article, ‘A League of the Sacred Hills’: 


The scheme provides for the formation of an international society 
or brotherhood—‘The League of the Sacred Hills’—which will be a 
medium for the free interchange of thought and the promotion of 
friendly and sympathetic relations between East and West, and more 
especially between China and the Anglo-Saxon world, in respect 
of all matters directly or indirectly concerned with the interests of 
intellectual, moral and artistic culture. The headquarters of the 
League will be in China ..."° 


He proposed that the League be established in one of China’s ‘num- 
berless hills famous for their sanctity or for their romantic scenery’.” 
The choice of quarters was equally straightforward, as far as he was con- 
cerned. They ‘could probably be obtained in or by the side of one of the 
great Buddhist monasteries’ on the selected sacred hill.” He also con- 
firmed that support for the scheme would be sought from the Chinese 
government: Johnston saw no difficulty in achieving this. With laudable 
confidence, he continued: ‘The accommodation to be provided will of 
course be dependent on the resources of the League and the number 
of members who may be expected to apply for temporary or permanent 
quarters.’*? He even proposed that a library should be established, pre- 
sumably stocked with his own books initially, for members to use ‘as a 
residential literary club, well suited to the purposes of quiet and uninter- 
rupted study amid attractive surroundings’.™ 

In the mountain retreat, the League would preserve traditional 
Chinese culture and provide a haven for anyone interested in such 
things. The article is high-minded and full of altruistic ideals. However, 
close friends like Stewart Lockhart were well aware that it was ultimately a 
grandiose scheme for providing the perfect little sanctuary for Johnston. 
Surprisingly, his plan received a considerable amount of attention from 
people in Europe, China, and America. Supporters of the League wrote 
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from Shanghai almost as soon as the article was published; within a few 
weeks, Johnston was receiving a regular deluge of mail: ‘People are 
beginning, by the way, to wake up to the earth-shaking importance of 
the League. Today comes a pleasing letter from a group of American 
millionaires—at least they are Americans (Newark, New Jersey) and I 
assume, correctly I hope, that they are millionaires. They are willing to 
help, though they don’t state to what pecuniary extent!’** 

Although it is now difficult to believe, Johnston appears to have been 
in deadly earnest about his scheme, and for many months felt that it 
had a real chance of coming to fruition. Nevertheless, despite the seri- 
ousness of his intent, he could not resist lighthearted comments about 
many of the replies he received: 


Leaguites are beginning to roll up in such numbers that I am begin- 
ning to send a short stereotyped reply to each, promising to note 
their names and to send them further information when there is any 
to send. One of them is a poetical gentleman hailing from “Denver, 
Colorado” (he ought to have plenty of gold!) and another is a Mrs 
Standish O’Grady of Cork!! The lady does not say whether she has 
a husband alive, but I shall proceed on the assumption that he has 
gone to join the saints in Amitabha’s heaven and that her fortune is 
entirely at her own disposal and is not forfeited on remarriage. She 
says that Ireland has Seven Sacred Mountains: ... | wonder why Lady 
Blake did not break the news to me long ago.” 


Sadly, despite all the letters of support, Johnston’s dream of a retreat 
for the League was never to be fulfilled. None of the Americans turned 
out to be millionaires—or if they were they were not prepared to part 
with their dollars to build a centre for the League. Johnston continued 
to hope that his idea would become reality, but a combination of war in 
Europe and chaos in China ensured that the League of the Sacred Hills 
was never established. 

Even without a mountain retreat, however, he produced a remark- 
able body of work. Throughout the spring of 1913, he was not only 
engrossed in plans for the League but was also busy proofing the text of 
Buddhist China. The massive tome Johnston had written was too much 
to consider publishing, even for a supportive publisher; John Murray 
cut several chapters from the manuscript in an effort to bring the book 
down to a more manageable size. Johnston was surprisingly sanguine 
about Murray’s decision: ‘My book was much longer than I thought—no 
wonder it took a long time to write—and if it was all printed it would 
cover nearly 700 pages! However, the omitted chapters will not be 
wasted, as they will go into a second Buddhist book.’*® That book was 
never to be written, though Johnston harboured hopes of writing it for 
many years to come. The size of the subject was always unmanageable; 
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his desire, in later years, to revisit all the mountains before completing 
the book eventually halted the project in its tracks forever.”” 

His professional life continued much as it had for years. Petitions and 
cases were heard each day, and paperwork from Port Edward dealt with 
as efficiently as possible. Occasionally, Johnston would find something 
to rail against amongst the mundane matters that crossed his desk. 
An outbreak of smallpox in the spring of 1913 caused some concern 
in the Weihai countryside. Several small children died as a result; the 
resident physician, Hickin, inoculated the European population and 
as many of the Chinese as he could in badly affected areas. Dr Hickin, 
despite several years in China, seemed to lack any understanding of the 
lives of the people in the territory, and his proposals for dealing with 
the smallpox epidemic gave Johnston some amusement. The villagers 
lived in rough mud and stone houses with earthen floors and paper—at 
best—covering the window spaces. They were poor country people, a 
fact the good doctor seemed to overlook completely: ‘How the village 
rustic would gape if I told him that he must wear an overall when he is 
tending the sick child and that he must wash his hands with soap and 
water every time he leaves the sick room! And how about the free and 
continuous ventilation? Surely Hickin must have forgotten what sort of 
windows the village cottages possess. But the suggestion about keeping 
the temperature at “60°—not hotter” takes the biscuit.’ 

Sometimes, even the most straightforward court cases extended over 
several months. By the spring of 1913, Johnston had accumulated three 
cases which needed to be redirected to the High Court in Shanghai. 
Judge Bourne planned to visit the territory to clear these up. As Johnston 
expected to be on leave when Bourne arrived, he sent the papers to 
Stewart Lockhart with an accompanying note: 


All the 3 cases are of much the same kind: one side wants to cul- 
tivate more land: the other side objects, on the ground that they 
use the land for grazing. The whole weight of Bourne’s judgement 
last year was on the side of the cultivators: he seemed to ignore the 
fact that fields cannot be cultivated without cattle, and that cattle 
require grass to graze on. I think it was Bourne’s judgement that is 
causing all the trouble now. ... In the face of that judgement there 
is no use my attempting to decide any such case in my own way, as 
I do not wholly agree with Bourne. ... Another thing that Bourne 
will have to do when he comes out is to give very clear and definite 
judgements ... he will have to make his judgement much more 
definite than it was. ... The population of the territory is increas- 
ing, and more arable land is wanted. That arable land can only be 
created from grazing ground. Grazing rights cannot be established 
in court, for they are only customary rights: therefore the would-be 
cultivators have the best chance of winning cases in court, unless the 
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judge takes particular care not to act too much in accordance with 
a fixed principle that if a would-be cultivator and a would-be grazer 
quarrel over the same piece of land, it should go to the cultivator. 
And meanwhile all we have to do is to keep the peace between the 
litigants.” 


It is small wonder that Johnston sometimes found these cases wearisome. 

With the book out of his way, he put in an application for leave, 
hoping to take fifteen months on full and half pay before handing in 
his resignation. Before he left the territory, of course, he had to clear all 
his paperwork. Johnston was always punctilious about this, preferring to 
hand over as little as possible to temporary successors. Such was not the 
case with Walter and Carpmael. He reported to Stewart Lockhart that a 
clerk had told him Carpmael had ‘lots of files in a state of disorder in his 
office, and also that Carpmael wished to go away before Walter’s return. I 
am very strongly of the opinion that you should not let Carpmael go till 
after Walter has returned. They are both unmethodical and unbusiness- 
like, and Walter will never be able to cope with Carpmael’s disordered 
arrears.’*° The commissioner followed his advice. 

He was still ambivalent about returning to Britain—‘What effect 
London will have on me I can but dimly guess’*!—and postponed the 
visit by doing some travelling in China. As the situation in China, in his 
own words, was looking ‘very black’, he was fearful of venturing too far 
into uncharted territory and so spent most of his time in the eastern side 
of the country. 

Leaving Weihai in June 1913, he first travelled to Jinan and thence to 
Taishan. While he was there, an unlikely offer of a post in Melbourne, 
Australia came via Hong Kong. Although he had set his mind on leaving 
Weihai, he ‘promptly declined the offer. ... It would upset my plans and 
would be a rotten job.’ A few days later, he travelled down by train 
to Nanjing, Shanghai, and Hangzhou, stopping to explore the occa- 
sional temple on the way. After a month of leisurely travel, he reached 
Tianmushan, where he decided to settle for a week or so, making his 
customary residence in a Buddhist monastery. 

In most of the temples where Johnston stayed, the accommodation 
was relatively simple. Essentially, he was happy with such lodgings so 
long as he had peace and a space in which to write. Under simple tile 
roofs and stone walls, mud or stone floors were the order of the day, 
and beds were the typical solid base set above heated pipes. However, at 
Tianmushan, he found ‘excellent quarters in a separate building a few 
hundred yards above and behind the monastery. I am on an upper floor, 
and am the sole occupant of a suite of about 6 rooms, with a splendid 
verandah. The cook goes down to the monastery kitchen every day and 
brings up the food he requires for my meals. I am of course living on 
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vegetarian food, as I did in Putuo’.** Tianmushan was a place of rest and 
recuperation after the months of hard work. He walked and read and 
forgot about the turmoil that was now so much a part of life in China. 

Until 1913, Johnston had encountered few real difficulties in 
travelling wherever he wanted. When, however, he wanted to leave 
Tianmushan for Putuo, his plans were thwarted several times because 
of fighting. As a result he ‘only partially carried out my programme for 
my route from Tianmu, as the revolutionary troubles prevented boats 
from navigating the canals’; at Hangzhou he ‘found the railway com- 
munication with Shanghai interrupted on account of the fighting’. He 
seemed more concerned by the delays than by any threat to his safety: 
‘T had no opportunity of seeing any of the fighting, though the general 
excitement was of course intense and I was met by all sorts of contradic- 
tory rumours all the way from Tianmu to Shanghai.’** It was on foot and 
horseback that he eventually reached Putuo in August. 

Once more, Johnston’s knack of experiencing the extraordinary 
occurred. Situations that few other Europeans in China would have 
encountered were presented to him with peculiar regularity. On this 
journey, he found a new companion with whom to travel to Putuo, one 
whom even Johnston seems to have held in quiet awe: 


He is no other than the Abbot of Tianmu—a venerable old gen- 
tleman of 66 who is a shining light among the Zhejiang Buddhists 
(though he himself is a Shandong man) and is always received by 
them with the greatest respects. He was received at Court by the 
Empress-Dowager in the nineties, and he tells me that after he had 
kowtowed he was made to sit down in her presence during the rest 
of the interview. Perhaps as a consequence of this he is a strong 
pro-Manchuite, and is cherishing the hope that Yuan Shikai means 
to replace the young emperor on the throne.”* 


Called Neng He, the abbot had made Johnston’s acquaintance while 
he was living in the monastery at Tianmu. On hearing of Johnston’s 
proposal to visit Putuo, the aged abbot had immediately invited himself 
along. 

The two men must have presented quite a surreal sight to the rural 
Chinese who encountered them en route to Putuo. The sight of a British 
colonial officer and a Buddhist abbot together was surely one never 
previously seen in the areas through which they passed. Travelling in 
the abbot’s illustrious company gave Johnston a real advantage when 
he arrived on Putuo. Johnston was given an even warmer welcome than 
ever from the monks there, and he assured Stewart Lockhart that he 
was being treated in a way few Europeans had ever been. As for the 
fighting he had encountered on his way, he could only agree with the 
Buddhists he had talked to that the religion ‘is likely to meet with more 
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merciful treatment from the Northern party than from the Southern’, 
He hoped that Buddhism would flourish under the rulers of the north 
and that Yuan Shikai—even if Johnston did think him mad—was a better 
choice to rule China than Sun Yatsen and his ‘unholy gang’ of ‘southern 
rascals’.*° 

Johnston completed his leave in China by staying in a temple in the 
Western Hills outside Beijing that he had rented from a British Legation 
officer. In Johnston’s day, the hills were a few hours’ ride from Beijing 
and a popular place in which to relax, away from the dust of the city. 
Low, rolling hills, dotted with temples and small communities, this area 
was at once remote and yet in close proximity to the city. Johnston was 
to return to these beautiful hills several times. Living there also had the 
advantage of being cheap: ‘I find I can rent a whole temple in these parts 
(large enough to put up several people comfortably) for $250 a year or 
even less. It is quite possible on my return from Europe next spring I 
may come and live in one of these temples for a year or so pending final 
arrangements as to where to make my home.” But before that could 
happen, he had to venture from the East for the first time in fifteen 
years. 

Johnston spent a pleasant few weeks in his rented temple, going in to 
Beijing only to meet a few acquaintances. These included Morrison, now 
adviser to China’s president, Yuan Shikai. Johnston was naturally eager 
to learn all he could about the revolutionary struggle from Morrison, but 
he learned little: ‘He tells me he is often consulted by the powers that be 
but that they never take his advice. He doesn’t seem to like his position 
much—though he admits that £4000 a year compensates for a good 
deal.’** Morrison was well aware of Johnston’s command of the Chinese 
language and his knowledge of the country, as well as his unhappiness 
with his present position. He therefore offered to try and find Johnston 
a post with the Chinese government. Johnston was rather bewildered by 
this offer, reporting that Morrison had said ‘that he would do his best 
to help me to any such billet if I could tell him what sort of billet would 
be congenial to me. That was a poser, as I found it impossible to suggest 
anything suitable! However I said that what I wanted to do was to go and 
sit in a temple on a hill, and that if at any time the Chinese Government 
wished to give me any employment and afford me anything satisfactory 
and congenial I would take their offer into favourable consideration!’** 

Johnston’s arrival in London at the beginning of October was not 
auspicious: ‘I find London depressing and gloomy, and I cannot say that 
I feel any of the pleasant emotions which I suppose one should feel on 
revisiting the Homeland after an absence of fifteen years. Perhaps when 
I get more accustomed to things I shall feel happier: but at present I 
feel like a fish out of water, and am already wishing I had stayed at the 
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Western Hills.’*° His mood was not improved by the welcome he received 
from his employers. Still harbouring hopes that he might find a suitable 
new post, he visited the Colonial Office on his second day in London. 
He was alarmed, and felt rather snubbed, when he was refused even a 
brief meeting: ‘I gave my card to the office keeper and suggested that he 
should take it to the official who looks after Weihai: however he speedily 
informed me that it was unnecessary for me to see anyone, so I came 
away. Apparently the C.O. takes even less interest in its Colonial officials 
(at least the Weihai ones) than I supposed.”"’ 

His unhappiness grew when, the following day, he read in the press 
that Walter had been promoted to a posting in Honduras. He wrote to 
Stewart Lockhart: ‘I am in hourly expectation of receiving a peremp- 
tory order from the C.O. to go back to Weihai at once. That will bring 
matters to a head sooner than I anticipated, as I shall probably have to 
announce my intention to retire. I hope they realise at the C.O. that 
to appoint me Sec. to Govt. would be no promotion for me: unless, 
of course, they had the intention of giving you a Governorship and 
making me Commissioner. There is very little chance of the latter.” 
His fears were quite justified. Promotion had been a terribly long time 
in coming and Johnston was understandably despairing of any move 
back to Weihai without further prospects. Stewart Lockhart understood 
Johnston’s point of view completely and had been pleading his case with 
the Colonial Office—without success—for several years. What neither 
man knew at that time was that the opinion in London was that, if only 
Stewart Lockhart could be persuaded to retire, then Johnston would be 
the ideal candidate to succeed him as commissioner. 

Johnston continued to find his visit ‘home’ uninspiring: ‘I find 
England intensely depressing and I find it quite impossible to derive any 
pleasure from the “social whirl” in which I find myself.’* His mood was 
lifted only slightly when he was sent a note from the Colonial Office 
asking him to attend a meeting on 9 December. He had a week before 
the meeting and, in an attempt to shake off the depression of London, 
he decided to visit his old haunts in Oxford. It was a good move: 


As soon as I arrived here, after fifteen years absence, I felt over- 
whelmed by all sorts of conflicting feelings. The climax came when I 
went to chapel yesterday evening. I don’t want any further evidence 
as to the existence of ghosts—they crowded round me: ghosts of 
vanished undergraduates, vanished choristers and vanished dons. 
The choir sang an anthem which I often heard them sing of old: it is 
taken from Schumann’s Requiem ... I shut my eyes and the fifteen 
years of my life in China vanished like a dream. ... Altogether, 
the experience was both painful and pleasurable—quite impossi- 
ble to describe. ... in spite of my fifteen years of prosaic life as a 
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government official, the emotional side of my personality is by no 
means dead.* 


After the joy of his return to Magdalen, he was rudely brought back to 
earth at his meeting with the relatively lowly Chief Clerk Harris at the 
Colonial Office: ‘I told him that we have been badly treated at Weihai, 
but he seemed to regard that as a joke! ... I told him 1. that I did not 
want to go back to Weihai; 2. that I did not want to go to Hong Kong; 
3. that I did not want to leave China. He looked rather perplexed (very 
naturally) and appeared to regard me as a harmless lunatic.’ No 
Colonial Office notes of this meeting survive, but it was clear to Johnston 
that his case was hopeless. Months previously, the decision had been 
made to take away the territory’s cadet: Carpmael was moved to Hong 
Kong shortly before Johnston left on leave. In London, he was now told 
that, in addition to moving Walter away, their financial assistant, Henry 
Ching, was being posted to Fiji, and that Johnston and Stewart Lockhart 
were ‘regarded as permanent fixtures at Weihai’.*° More than ever, he 
was determined to leave the service and retire to some sleepy corner of 
China. 

Johnston was so disgusted with the attitude of the Colonial Office that 
he sent them a letter two weeks later, telling them ‘that I proposed to 
spend the rest of my leave in the Far East’.*” By this time, he had had the 
opportunity to digest the message they had been giving him: that Weihai 
was to be his posting forevermore. Reflecting on this, he had decided 
that there was no further point in remaining in London. His disillusion- 
ment was great. Britain, with the exception of Magdalen, had brought 
back no fond memories and the Colonial Office’s dismissive attitude—as 
he saw it—of his career and the work he had endured in Weihai, was 
the final straw. Despite the offer to give a lecture at Oxford in February, 
‘an unusually profound fit of depression’ convinced Johnston to leave 
Britain as soon as he could: he booked a passage back to China, and left 
in the middle of January 1914.* 

It was clear to him that his visit to Britain had been of little value. 
True, he had met several friends whom he had not seen since going to 
Hong Kong, including Armitage, from the Magdalen ‘stair’. He visited 
Oxford on three occasions and caught up with the academic happen- 
ings of his old college, but had achieved little else. He did not attempt 
to contact his family, although he did get in touch with his lawyers and 
old friends, the Robertsons. Possibly the only positive aspect of his visit 
had been to see reviews of Buddhist China as they appeared in the press, 
instead of two months later in China. 

Although he had been concerned about the final shape of Buddhist 
China, with many of the intended chapters cut prior to publication, 
he need not have worried. Reviewers were unanimous in their praise 
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of the book, to Johnston’s quiet satisfaction. While it was welcomed in 
1914 as a useful addition to both Chinese and religious scholarship, the 
book has fared less well with the passing of time. He was dealing with 
a subject then known to only a few specialists, but his introduction ‘to 
aspects of Chinese Buddhism with which he [the reader] is least likely to 
be familiar’ provides little for the general reader today.’ Speckled with 
obscure references, it is not an easy read. His chapters on the develop- 
ment of Buddhism in China are rambling and at times uninformative. 
The final result lacks the informative flair of his earlier books. 

Johnston also used Buddhist Chinaas a vehicle to expound some of his 
own, strongly held beliefs about the political path of China. He wrote of 
revolutionaries being ‘so bewitched by the glamour of Western methods, 
and so impressed by the material successes of Western civilization, that 
they have lost all touch with the spirit of the traditional culture of their 
own race’.*? He was equally outspoken in his view that ‘we need not be 
surprised if the China that emerges victorious from the political chaos of 
to-day is found to have quietly gathered up and loyally preserved many 
of the traditions of imperial China which the triumphant Revolution was 
supposed to have torn in fragments and trampled underfoot’.”' His is a 
romantic view of Buddhism and its place in twentieth-century China; in 
his poetical view of the subject he rather strays from the stated point of 
the book. It is certainly not a book that one would today recommend as 
an introduction to Chinese Buddhism. 

Johnston was in his fortieth year when Buddhist China was published; 
he had spent ten of those years in Weihai. As the years went by, his views 
on certain subjects became more and more trenchant. This charac- 
ter trait became ever more pronounced as he got older. He had, for 
example, many good reasons to dislike organised Christianity. He was 
also not alone, in Chinese society at least, in his views on missionaries. 
The publication of ‘The Blast’ had given him the opportunity to air 
these views publicly and at length, three years before the publication 
of Buddhist China. In expounding his anti-missionary bias, he appeared 
to free himself from many of the prejudices which had so soured his 
view of Christianity. It is therefore surprising to discover, in the midst of 
quite lyrical passages about his beloved Putuo in Buddhist China, another 
diatribe against missionaries. He accuses them of having an ‘almost 
fanatical intolerance to alien faiths which in past years has been—and 
still is, to a limited and diminishing extent—so ugly a feature of Christian 
missionary enterprise’.”” Johnston’s opinions were beginning to take on 
all the characteristics of a man who had spent too much time in solitary 
contemplation. 

The visit to Britain did nothing to soften his character; the cranki- 
ness that his superiors had detected a decade earlier was beginning to 
become obvious. 
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Keen though he was to get back to China, Johnston looked forward 
to the long sea journey back which stopped at Port Said, Colombo, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghai en route to Beijing. On reaching 
China he decided to settle in the Western Hills. He wrote to Stewart 
Lockhart to tell him that he would be applying for an extension of 
leave until August and then he would apply for a further extension, this 
time on unpaid leave, for one year. Completely disillusioned with life 
in the colonial service, he believed he would ‘have no difficulty about 
living in the Western Hills for a year on no pay, and that the end of that 
time I should be able to make up my mind definitely about the future. 
Personally I have practically no doubt that I could support myself easily 
by my pen.’ After years of threatening to end his colonial career, it 
appeared that the moment had finally arrived. 

The sea journey revived Johnston’s spirits to a remarkable extent. 
Partially, this was because of his ‘return to the sunny East’.®* It may have 
owed even more to the fact that he met a woman whom he mentions 
only as Dorothy. He fell head over heels in love with her, writing that ‘the 
most beautiful name in the world is “Dorothy”. ... it isn’t going to come 
to anything; but I may as well confess that it very nearly did.’ Despite 
these protestations to Stewart Lockhart, Johnston obviously hoped that 
she might in time reciprocate his feelings. Everything seemed to being 
moving in the right direction for him, and he was to further astound 
Stewart Lockhart with the news in March 1914 that relations with 
Dorothy had reached the stage where he was proposing marriage to her. 
He was quite reluctant to tell his friend any more: 


Please don’t say a word about this to anyone. I told Lady Lockhart 
just as much as this yesterday. I can’t say any more at present, for 
reasons which you will understand and appreciate when you know 
them. When I told you in a postscript to a recent letter that it was not 
going to come to anything, I really thought so at the time: but some- 
thing has since occurred which tends to make me less emphatic. But 
the whole affair is in a complicated state and I don’t know how it will 
end. All I can say at present, for your private information, is that the 
girl is English, has no money, and is much too young for an elderly 
man like me.” 


When Johnston arrived in Beijing in March, he had planned to see his 
friends there, spend more time with Dorothy, and then travel to the 
Western Hills for a holiday. On arrival in the legation quarter, however, 
he discovered that the Consular Service based in Beijing was having real 
problems. Because of his absence from Weihai and Walter’s promotion 
out of the territory, two men from the Consular Service in Beijing had 
been seconded to assist Stewart Lockhart. In addition, duties elsewhere 
in China and a combination of sickness and resignations had left the 
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China service extremely short-staffed. Johnston was left in no doubt by 
the men serving in the British Legation and in particular by the minister, 
Sir John Jordan, that any extension of leave for him would mean that 
his colleagues would have to forgo leave due to them. While being most 
reluctant to return to Weihai, Johnston felt he could not ‘protest too 
strenuously ... because Jordan behaved very decently to us when we 
asked for the loan of officers from the Consular Service, and one must 
“play the game”.’*’ He had also realised that, were Dorothy to accept his 
proposal, then ‘for the present at least I shall have to give up any idea of 
retiring’.** Johnston therefore felt obliged to agree to return to Weihai 
at the end of May when his leave expired and ‘to stay there until some 
arrangement can be made which will be satisfactory ... to the Weihai 
Government’.”” 

Johnston was not, it transpired, entirely altruistic in offering to return 
to Weihai. When he met Jordan to discuss his return to the territory he 
made it clear that, personal circumstances notwithstanding, he did ‘not 
wish to remain in Weihai longer than necessary’. Jordan had there- 
fore wisely added a sweetener in his request to Johnston. Prompted by 
Stewart Lockhart, the British minister offered to put his name forward 
for a post that was about to become vacant in Kashi, formerly known as 
Kashgar. It was one of the most remote postings in the service, in an area 
close to the Russian-Chinese border. The consul general there, George 
Macartney, had been in his post since 1890 and was due to retire before 
the end of 1915." 

Johnston jumped at the opportunity: “Needless to say, I told him that 
such an appointment would suit me admirably.’ Here was the ideal 
posting for him, with its combination of remoteness, working with local 
people, and promotion. Jordan was effectively giving him no option but 
to return to Weihai as soon as possible, with a real chance of a new start 
before too long. 

Johnston became quite enthusiastic about returning to Weihai, even 
suggesting to Stewart Lockhart that he should be stationed at Port Edward 
rather than in Wenchuantang, in order to minimise the fuss of moving 
his belongings should he be in the territory for only a few months. At 
this stage, of course, he harboured hopes of bringing Dorothy with him. 
They travelled to Beijing together; there, under her benign influence, 
‘lunches and dinner parties are incessant. I have had to become quite 
sociable in my old age and have even had to sing songs!’ He contin- 
ued to keep her full identity his own affair, although when he met Edith 
and Margaret Stewart Lockhart that March in the capital he told them 
a little more about her. When she met Johnston on board ship, Dorothy 
had been travelling to China to marry someone else. It was this circum- 
stance which concerned Johnston so much when he wrote to Stewart 
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Lockhart. It was probably why his proposal of marriage was unaccept- 
able to Dorothy, rather than any age difference. Whatever her reasons, 
she refused Johnston’s offer of marriage that month and could not be 
persuaded to change her mind. 

Despite the pessimism in his letters, Johnston had genuinely hoped 
that Dorothy would accept his hand in marriage. It was the first time 
in his life that he had proposed to a woman; Dorothy’s rejection was 
hard to bear. Deeply upset, he returned to Weihai and closeted himself 
in the guest quarters of Government House. Almost ten years later, her 
rejection still caused him pain; he wrote poignantly that he ‘was very 
fond of her then and still am. She married someone else: and the worst 
of it is she is very sorry for herself now and is very unhappy. She lives 
in China. I haven’t told anyone else this ... I should have loved to have 
children.’™ At the time, his grief was such that he behaved as though he 
were physically ill. Mary Stewart Lockhart, who was living with her father, 
had to nurse him for several weeks.” He had planned to work in Port 
Edward, a far more fitting place for a young lady to reside than remote 
Wenchuantang, in the hope that Dorothy would accompany him there. 
However, all ideas of remaining in Port Edward were abandoned when 
he recovered, and he moved back to the solitude of Wenchuantang to 
lick his wounds. 

It must have been devastating, having experienced so much joy and 
the promise of so many good things to come, to see it all come to nought. 
Johnston clearly found it hard to come to terms with Dorothy’s rejection. 
Only one thing kept him from sinking into permanent depression—the 
prospect of the posting to Kashi. The hope that he would leave Weihai 
for new pastures before too long helped the healing process; after a few 
months of solitude in Wenchuantang, he was once more ready to face 
society. 

While he was waiting for news of the Kashi appointment, he also had 
the pleasing prospect of acting in the commissioner’s stead while Sir 
James took Mary to join Edith and Margaret in England. Mary was then 
planning to travel to Paris to begin her singing career. The opportunity 
to be in sole charge of the territory was one he had long awaited, and he 
would have relished the challenge. But when the First World War began 
in 1914, Stewart Lockhart and his daughter were deprived of their leave, 
and many other plans were also disrupted. 

In Weihai, the Chinese Revolution had caused little comment in 
either the official or private papers of her officers. This was not the case 
in the rest of China, of course, but even in 1914 in Beijing the situation 
was such that the British minister, Sir John Jordan, could write to Mary 
Stewart Lockhart to urge that the weather was so glorious she should 
consider visiting the city. For the first few months of the First World 
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War, the situation was very similar. British government papers from 
Weihai are today kept in the Public Record Office at Kew, near London. 
They contain literally thousands of files and pieces of paper, and yet 
there is only one short reference to the war amongst all those files in 
1914. 

On 4 August 1914, Britain declared war on Germany. While the event 
did not merit even a mention in the official papers in Weihai, rumours 
as to what was happening quickly spread through the territory. Only 
four days after war was declared, Johnston reported that the Chinese 
inhabitants in Weihai had told him ‘that both the German and English 
fleets are on the high seas—apparently looking for each other!’®’ The 
interest in the area was of course concentrated on the navy as this was 
where the British China Squadron was based each summer. When war 
was declared, the fleet immediately set sail for the open seas. During 
those first few weeks, Johnston went out every evening to search the sea 
for signs of action: ‘I have gone up every evening to the top of one of 
the neighbouring hills from which I can see both P.E. harbour and the 
Shandong promontory, and a day or two ago it seemed to me that with 
my glasses I could discern the Alacrity and a large cruiser not far from 
the Promontory. ... I hope our ships are a match for the Germans out 
here.’ He had a particular interest because his friend Captain Crawford 
served on HMS Alacrity. This was a time when the idea of ‘trouncing the 
Hun’ still caused huge excitement. Stewart Lockhart’s son, Charles, was 
serving at sea; his father, not knowing where he was based, was naturally 
concerned for him. Johnston’s attempt at words of comfort summed up 
the general mood at the beginning of the war, when he wrote that ‘I 
hope he [Charles] will cover himself with glory. Many doddering old 
animals who are now on the retired list and never saw a naval fight in 
their lives must envy people like Charles!’® All thoughts of instant glory 
were to be shattered before too long. 

Within months, it was clear that the war would not be won overnight. 
The mood was increasingly sombre as news of the enormous casualties 
suffered in Europe began to trickle into Weihai. The personal anguish 
of many was brought home most vividly by the letters Mary Stewart 
Lockhart received from her friends in London. They wrote of a whole 
generation of young men killed and of their own grief as they became 
widows or lost their fiancés. Mary was herself affected by the war. Stuck 
in Weihai, her plans to train in Paris were aborted. Stewart Lockhart 
likewise was forced to forgo the company of his wife and daughter; Edith 
and Margaret had reached Britain just before the outbreak of war and 
were forced to remain there for its duration. 

In an effort to raise Mary’s spirits, Johnston sent her one of his cheery 
little notes. In it, he did his best to make light of the depressing situation: 
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Iam so sorry the Earl has been worrying you again; but you will be 
glad to hear that we shall have no more trouble with the Quork. A 
floating mine drifted ashore near the Promontory: she saw it and 
thought it was a box of chocolates or a case of gin (she wasn’t quite 
sure which, but she hoped it was gin). So she began to hack at it with 
a knife which she had stolen from the Governor of Qingdao when 
she was looting his house. Unfortunately for her, the idea that it was 
chocolates or gin was quite erroneous ... Her last words just before 
she exploded were ‘I meant well.’ The Rongcheng magistrate 
buried her in a match-box. It had the great advantage of cheapness, 
and besides it made an excellent coffin, for it held her little finger 
quite easily. The little finger of her right hand was the only bit of her 
that they could find after the smoke of the explosion had cleared 
away. The delighted onlookers knew it was her finger, because it still 
wore the zinc ring with the sham ruby which the Earl got out of a 
Christmas cracker and gave her last year.” 


No wonder Mary Stewart Lockhart adored him. 

The political situation in Europe pushed all thoughts of new postings 
aside in the Colonial Office, at least in the short term. Macartney had 
been due to leave Kashi in 1913. He finally got out with his family in 
1914, before being told he would have to return to his post there. 
Suddenly, after so much hope, there was to be no consul general’s 
post for Johnston. He could do little but shrug off his disappointment. 
Somehow, the war focused the minds of even those far away from Britain, 
and everyone realised that personal sacrifices had to be made. Johnston 
could only hope for a swift end to the fighting so that he might finally 
resign from the service. 

Apart from these personal sacrifices, the consequences of the slaugh- 
ter in Europe affected them little. They were too far away for the situ- 
ation to feel any differently. In China, the preoccupation was with the 
rising power of Japan and the deepening chaos in the countryside, as 
warring factions fought for control of each province. Papers brought 
news of the battles in Flanders and France long after the fact—there was 
no television or instant news then to bring them pictures of the war and 
make it a reality in their homes. The sense of distance from tragedies 
happening elsewhere was not confined to Weihai, or to China. Even 
in London, life remained remarkably normal. As one contemporary 
observer wrote, ‘there was virtually no bombing, and all the horrors took 
place in Belgium or France.’” So it was to continue for months more 
that the Great War passed Weihai by. 

In November 1914, the Japanese routed the Germans in Qingdao and 
captured the territory, which was close to Weihai. The incident caused 
a momentary excitement, but thereafter, ‘now that Qingdao has fallen 
we have sunk into ignoble tranquillity.’ Only on the financial side did 
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the British in Weihai begin to feel the effects of the war almost imme- 
diately. They suffered an economic squeeze because they were paid at 
the silver rate; the rate of exchange plummeted with the onset of the 
war, instantly devaluing their salaries. To make matters worse, all their 
supplies became scarce and also terrifically expensive. For the first time 
in years, Johnston missed a payment to his mother’s account. He wrote 
to the family lawyers to explain that he had been unable to send money, 
observing, ‘I fancy that from the economic point of view we exiles suffer 
more acutely from the war than most people at home, owing to the great 
rise in price of all European goods used out here.’” 

Johnston’s family affairs were conducted for him entirely through the 
Robertsons, the family lawyers. Throughout 1913, Isabella had pestered 
Robert Robertson for money. She had decided that her health was 
declining and that it would be advantageous to move to the south of 
England where it was warmer. Noney had rented a cottage in Pershore, 
near Worcester, and persuaded Isabella that she should move in with 
her. Isabella, believing this move would ensure she was well cared for, 
packed up her belongings (and a few others she had purchased for her 
new home) and moved south. Within a matter of months, the arrange- 
ment fell apart. Isabella claimed that Noney had ‘misrepresented’ the 
situation to her and that, because of Noney’s extravagance, she was once 
more in debt. Noney had told Isabella that she was writing a book, but 
the report back from Pershore was that ‘she has done no writing for 
her book ever since I came nor attends in the slightest to the child.’ 
Johnston had known about the situation before he reached Britain on 
his visit there at the end of the previous year, but had made no attempt 
to see either his sister or his mother. When he met Robertson in London 
at the end of 1913, he was told that his mother had moved back to 
rented rooms in Edinburgh and that the money he had been sending 
to Robertson for her benefit had cleared her debts. Other than that, 
Johnston continued to make clear that he wished no contact with the 
family. He seems to have made a wise decision. When the war reduced 
the value of his salary and he could not send the customary £60 back to 
Edinburgh, it is telling that Isabella merely complained about his lack of 
care and seemed quite unconcerned about his own situation.” 

The year 1914 had begun unhappily in London. The end of the year 
brought no greater joy. As the old year ended, and Johnston, Sir James, 
and Mary held their solitary annual Hogmanay celebration in Weihai, 
they must all have wondered what horrors lay in store for them in the 
coming year. 
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Weihai was sufficiently quiet for Johnston to apply for, and be given, a 
short leave in 1915. Stewart Lockhart pleaded his case to the Colonial 
Office on the grounds that Johnston had had to return from his last 
leave early, and also because he had recently been ill. His illness had in 
fact been so serious that he had to be brought in to Port Edward from 
Wenchuantang to receive nursing. For the second time in less than a 
year, Mary Stewart Lockhart took charge of him while the local doctor, 
Muat, attended to him. The cause of the illness is unknown, but seems 
to have been contagious, as Muat inoculated him in the course of his 
treatment. It was of sufficient severity to lay Johnston low for almost two 
months.! 

Johnston was grateful for the care and attention he received in 
Government House, but was rather alarmed to find a mounting pile of 
work when he eventually returned to Wenchuantang to convalesce at 
the end of February 1915. Nevertheless, he could not help but find a 
bit of humour in the situation: ‘No less than 7 suicides or attempted 
suicides were reported to the police here while I was at Pt. Edward. The 
ostensible causes were domestic quarrels etc., but no doubt the deep 
underlying cause was grief and consternation at my absence!”* 

Despite the mountain of work sitting on Johnston’s desk, Stewart 
Lockhart insisted that he take a break. With his leave approved, he 
left the territory at the end of April with the intention of travelling to 
various monasteries in China. It was a tense time to travel anywhere in 
the country. The European powers had left China more or less to her 
own devices as they concentrated on their own theatre of war. Japan, 
however, made the most of this situation to push for further influence. 
Yuan Shikai, China’s president, was dependent on Japan for loans 
to bolster China’s ailing economy, but in return, Japan continued to 
demand an increasing number of financial and territorial concessions. 

Tensions between China and Japan came to a head in May 1915; 
Johnston was stuck in Shanghai because of the political situation. At 
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the last moment, Yuan and the Japanese agreed terms. Johnston was 
understandably thankful: ‘I am glad the tension between China and 
Japan is relieved as for several days it seemed unlikely that I should be 
able to travel into the interior of China at all, as I understood from the 
Consulate here that passports would have been refused.’* The crisis 
averted, he was able to visit some monasteries along the eastern coast 
he had not previously seen. After a month of wandering, he settled in 
a temple he had managed to rent in the Western Hills. There, he spent 
much of his time looking for a permanent base for himself in China. 

Johnston was rarely unlucky in the accommodation he found, and his 
residence in the Western Hills was no exception: ‘My quarters here are 
charming—and I have a natural shower-bath among the rocks only a few 
feet behind my bedroom! ... I have set up house with a new Pekinese 
cook, and have also got a Pekinese boy and a coolie.’* This was the 
perfect spot in which to renew his strength and from which to explore 
the area thoroughly. After a month of exploring, Johnston discovered 
that, if he wished a retreat in these hills, he was spoilt for choice. By the 
beginning of July he had refined his selection down to three properties. 
The first of these was in the grounds of a temple: ‘The place is in good 
repair, as it was restored not many years ago by an imperial eunuch, who 
spent on it a proportion of his hard-earned salary (!) and died there in 
the odour of sanctity.’® 

The eunuch’s former residence was, however, less appealing than the 
buildings he discovered in Hongloshan, also a day’s travel from Beijing 
in the Western Hills. Here, he found ‘the only monastery I have visited 
north of the Yangzi in which the monks are in real earnest about their 
religion. There are about 50 of them, and they are all the most devout 
Buddhists. The monastery is rich and is in excellent repair, but the 
monks live a very ascetic life, and part of their income is spent in daily 
doles of food to dozens of poor people, who come up to the terrace 
at the monastery gate to receive their porridge.’® Johnston was fasci- 
nated by their devotion, and even attended one of their sermons. The 
monks seem to have been equally taken by their strange foreign visitor. 
Although Johnston noted that the monks did not usually encourage 
foreigners to visit this monastery, his knowledge of the Buddhist canon 
and his appreciation of their devoutness must have made an impact. So 
much so that he was invited ‘to go and live there for good, or for as long 
as I care to stay, but only as a guest. I can have my own cook and my own 
food (which of course must be vegetarian) but they would take nothing 
from me in the way of rent.’’ It was indeed a tempting offer, but he 
decided that being only a guest would not be the ideal way to live on a 
permanent basis as it might limit his independence. 
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The third property he discovered seemed to be the most promising 
of all. Also in the hills, the site was for sale for only $1,000, well within 
Johnston’s means: “The house is only a hovel and I should have to pull it 
down and put up a habitable place: but the property itself is charming. 

.. and Beijing can be reached also by road in one day. The property 
is thickly wooded, chiefly with fruit trees—cherry, apricot, persimmon 
etc—and it has its own stream of water which comes out of a rock 
immediately behind the house, and never runs dry. The place lies in a 
little valley or ravine, and the hill-slopes on both sides are included.”* 
There was a problem in trying to purchase the house because foreign- 
ers, unless they were missionaries, were not then permitted to buy 
property in China. But he soon solved this dilemma and arranged that 
the ‘nominal purchaser would be the father of my new boy, who owns a 
similar property nearby. I would “lend” the money to him to effect the 
purchase, which would be carried out in his name, and he would then 
draw up a private deed acknowledging the debt to me and allowing me 
to make free use of the property so long as the debt remained unpaid. I 
understand that this is the usual way of arranging such matters.” 

The prospect sounded delightful, but the immediate problem with 
the grand scheme—legal considerations apart—was that the British 
authorities, when he approached them for permission to buy the house 
and grounds, categorically refused to sanction it. In their opinion, the 
scheme was illegal; Johnston’s suggestion that Jordan instead approach 
the Chinese authorities for a dispensation to purchase was also refused.” 
Johnston was infuriated, and thought he could do no more. Stewart 
Lockhart, ever ready to try and help his friend, suggested an alternative. 
He knew that Sir Robert Ho Tung, one of the wealthiest men in Hong 
Kong and his close friend, had been keen for some time to purchase a 
retreat in the Western Hills for himself. The commissioner suggested to 
Johnston that he approach Ho Tung with the scheme to purchase the 
property. Johnston, who had recently met Ho Tung in Qingdao, did so 
without hesitation. He ‘concocted a skilful letter which will I think show 
him that I do not intend to grab his millions! ... he will see that I made 
a praiseworthy attempt to buy the property in my own name.’'’ Ho Tung 
was ready to help, but once more the fates did not smile on Johnston. 
Negotiations with the owner of the land fell through, and it would be 
several more years before Johnston realised his dream. 

In addition to looking for property in the Western Hills, Johnston 
took time to polish his knowledge of the local dialect. Because it was 
different from that spoken in Shandong, he had rarely spoken it and 
realised it would be essential to be fluent in it if he were to live in the 
Western Hills for any length of time. He therefore employed staff who 
only spoke the Beijing dialect while he was on leave and wrote that he 
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had ‘been working very hard to improve my knowledge ... this is the best 
opportunity I have ever had of doing so.’!? Afterwards, he even brought 
one of his servants back to Weihai in order to improve his linguistic skills. 
After years of harbouring rather vague ideas about his life after Weihai, 
Johnston was at last planning positively. In readiness for a permanent 
move to the Chinese countryside, he also started to live off Chinese food 
once more. He had followed this habit in previous years when he was 
living in Wenchuantang, but while ill in Port Edward, European food 
was all he ate. Now he was ready to return to the cuisine he adored: 
‘T have been living on it here, and it agrees with me excellently and 
costs rather less than 40 cents a day, which included fuel for the kitchen 
fire!’'’ Nothing seemed to dim his enthusiasm for a life in the Western 
Hills; only the war’s end was needed for him to make his move. 

News of the war was not encouraging. Indeed, Johnston wrote that it 
‘is so dismal and discouraging that it looks as though our much talked-of 
final victory will be a very meagre affair. I suppose it is very unpatriotic, 
but I cannot help admiring the Germans for their pluck and endurance. 
Perhaps they will beat us all, in which case it will be good-night to the 
British empire.’'* Such views were highly unfashionable, but Johnston 
rarely followed fashion where his own opinions were concerned. He was, 
however, sufficiently aware of their unpatriotic tenor to voice them only 
to a few close associates like Stewart Lockhart. 

In Weihai, 1915 slipped seamlessly into 1916. The Great War contin- 
ued unabated, as did the machinations of the northern and southern 
factions in China, but little affected the territory or the men working 
there. The court work continued much as it had done for years. Villagers 
continued to argue about land. Matrimonial conflicts continued to 
cause trouble. Sometimes the affairs of the Weihai populace became so 
convoluted that Johnston would permit himself a wry smile. He rarely 
discussed these cases with Stewart Lockhart except if they were of suf- 
ficient interest—or amusement. One such occasion was when he had to 
reprimand his medical assistant, Chang, for involving himself in Weihai’s 
seemingly labyrinthine relationships: 


It was about a woman—a man’s concubine. Chang apparently 
wanted to get hold of her and wrote me a petition representing that 
in the interests of charity and general benevolence (!) he would 
like to buy her! There is a rumour that Wang, your writer, is on the 
look-out for a lady for himself, and has entrusted Chang with the 
job of finding the lady. Chang then set eyes on the lady who was the 
subject of litigation in my Court, and decided that she would suit 
Wang excellently well: and accordingly, while the case before me 
was still pending, induced the lady to go to his (Chang’s) house and 
talk things over. He then addressed his petition to me. I was pretty 
stern with him and made him lose a good deal of face on Court.” 
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Small matters like these were all Johnston and his commissioner had to 
break up the monotony of life in Weihai during the Great War and the 
Chinese Revolution. 

It was a strange existence. At a time when China was in turmoil 
and millions of young men were being slaughtered on the battlefields 
of Europe, Weihai slumbered on as though it were not a part of the 
rest of the world. The high points of life for Johnston were his visits 
to Government House or Sir James and Mary’s visits to Wenchuantang. 
Johnston particularly enjoyed playing host to them, and frequently sent 
notes of thanks for their presence at his house: ‘I find I have scored 
heavily through your visit here, as you left behind you a sumptuous 
array of cakes! Even the cake with the lemon-peel is, I find, by no means 
devoid of pleasant flavours.’'° Cake with lemon peel was a long-standing 
joke between the Stewart Lockhart family and Johnston. Lady Stewart 
Lockhart was especially proud of her lemon peel cake, and Johnston 
was always trenchant in his dislike of it, despite years of coaxing in 
Government House. 

On other days, the only excitement to be found was in the arrival of 
a new bundle of books or the occasional packet of letters from Britain. 
Sometimes the territory itself provided small spots of interest. At the 
beginning of 1916, an enormous fish, about 70 feet long, was washed 
up on the shoreline. Johnston ordered the skeleton to be kept until he 
had the opportunity to study it for himself: “The nature of the beast is 
unknown to the people, who say it is the biggest fish they ever saw! I 
propose to go and photograph what remains of it one of these days. The 
flesh has been cut away by crowds of villagers who have been hacking 
at it for days. I suggested that it was a Dragon, and that its appearance 
betokens a prosperous reign for Yuan Shikai, but my suggestion does not 
seem to have met with general assent.’!” The mysterious sea creature was 
never identified, but it did provide several tasty feasts for the villagers. 

Two years had passed since Johnston had lost the Kashi posting. 
Stewart Lockhart felt the time had come for him to push Johnston’s 
case once more. In the spring of 1916, he sent the Colonial Office a 
dispatch urging that they consider Weihai’s district officer for promo- 
tion.'* Whenever he had taken similar action in the past, the officials in 
London had been dismissive of Johnston’s case. Now their attitude was 
changing subtly. Although they still referred to him as a ‘clever crank’, 
they now did so in terms which compared him favourably to Clementi, 
whose career in the colonial service was forging ahead. The softening 
of their tone is even more obvious in one note that remarks, ‘He is a 
very able Officer with special aptitude for work among Chinese, which 
he specially likes. He would make an excellent Commr. WHW if only 
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Sir J. Lockhart would go. Meanwhile he ought not to lose every other 
chance.’”” 

Johnston was of course unaware of these views, and assumed they 
would be the same as when he had visited London two years before: 
‘My impression is that the reason why no one in Weihai gets promotion 
is that the affairs of Weihai in the Colonial Office are left pretty much 
in the hands of juniors, who of course are not in the position to make 
recommendations for promotion: and that our names, therefore, do not 
come before the eyes of the big-wigs.’*” He was not aware that Stewart 
Lockhart had sent the request in the first instance, but was flattered that 
the commissioner thought sufficiently highly of him to make his views 
public. Nevertheless, Johnston was ‘rather at a loss to know what billet 
they could give me that would please me! As you can readily understand, 
I don’t want to be sent away to Africa or indeed anywhere out of China: 
and there is no Hong Kong billet that would please me.’ He continued, 
in unknowing agreement with the Colonial Office: ‘If they would make 
you a Governor and leave me in charge of Weihai, that would suit me all 
right.’*! He was to wait for more than a decade to have his wish fulfilled. 

Despite the conciliatory memos being passed between the officers 
in London, Stewart Lockhart received a predictably bland reply to his 
request. Yet Johnston remained undismayed by their answer. He had 
resigned himself to the fact that he, like Stewart Lockhart, was now 
past the stage when meaningful promotion would come his way: ‘I am 
already such a superannuated antique that I fully realise that really high 
promotion is not for me. On the whole I rather hope that the C.O. will 
not offer me anything till the war is over: then I can consider my finan- 
cial position and decide whether I can really take the plunge of leaving 
the service altogether.” 

Despite the effect of the war on his salary, his stocks in Hong Kong 
continued to prosper; by 1916 he was in the comfortable position of 
being able to cover all his expenditure, apart from his copious book 
purchases, from the interest on his investments. He was therefore fairly 
certain that when the war ended he would be able to retire to a Chinese 
retreat, live off vegetarian food, and survive on his savings. The rise in his 
stocks even permitted him to buy a luxury he had been eyeing for some 
time—a typewriter. It arrived in March 1916; the first letter he wrote on 
it was to Stewart Lockhart: ‘Mrs Walkinshaw says the typewriter gives her 
a headache, but I have told her she will have to lump it, or go and live 
at Port Edward.’*? Until this purchase, all his writing had been done by 
hand. The manuscripts for his books had been laboriously written long- 
hand and then copied out to be sent to the publishers. With his new 
machine, his life would be revolutionised, and he used it whenever he 
could from then on. 
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As soon as his finances improved, he resumed payments back to 
Edinburgh for his mother’s benefit. He received no gratitude. Isabella 
continued to complain about her lack of money, and Noney even 
approached Robertson to ask if Johnston would support her as well. 
He refused. His family was a millstone around his neck; it was with no 
real sadness that he heard of his mother’s death in June 1916. She had 
taken ill at the beginning of that month and moved into the Queen 
Mary Nursing Home only a week before she died. To the end, she con- 
tinued to have pretensions she could not afford. The nursing home had 
been built to house patients of limited means who could not afford the 
high fees for private care. Even so, the fees exceeded those of an average 
weekly wage. Robert Robertson was asked to pay them and could not 
refuse Isabella this final request, even though most of her belongings 
had been pawned and she was in considerable debt. It was in the Queen 
Mary that she died on 22 June.* 

With Noney in England, and Teddy and Reginald overseas, it was left 
to Robertson to make all the necessary arrangements. Reverend Black, 
the minister of Christchurch, took the service with only a handful of 
people in attendance. Of her children, only Noney was at the grave- 
side. The simple ceremony was in marked contrast to that held for her 
husband fourteen years earlier. This time, there was no grand church 
service or elaborate procession, only a few old family friends standing in 
the cemetery. 

In the weeks following the funeral, Robertson settled Isabella’s affairs 
on behalf of her family. Johnston was particularly grateful for this assist- 
ance: ‘I most thoroughly appreciate and am deeply grateful for all that 
you have so generously done for us ever since my father’s death, and I 
am only too well aware that I can never hope to repay you adequately.’” 
Winding up the estate was a sad affair. All Isabella’s jewellery had been 
pawned and her outstanding debts used up almost all the money that 
Robertson had been holding on her behalf. Johnston covered all the 
additional expenses, and even paid for the redemption of a ring belong- 
ing to his mother which Noney expressed a desire to own. Teddy paid the 
redemption for the brass carriage clock, which the choir of Christchurch 
had given his father so many years before.*® Reginald wanted nothing: 
‘the articles in question have no special associations for me, and I do 
not wish to redeem any of them for myself.’*’ In his mind, a chapter 
had been firmly closed. Noney made one last attempt to contact him, 
because she ‘felt sort of lonely now that Mother was away with both him 
and Teddy abroad’. She asked him to at least write to her. His reply was 
similar to that given Teddy six years earlier: ‘that he didn’t see the use of 
beginning a correspondence now that we were in Middle Age.’ Noney 
simply could not understand her brother’s reaction, noting, ‘he is so 
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queer’. But at least Reginald’s letter ensured that she at last understood 
that he had no wish to hear from her again.” 

Thereafter, Robert Robertson sent Johnston financial information, 
but no news of the family, even though he personally thought Noney’s 
position ‘terribly sad’.”” The other news he sent to Johnston in these 
years was simply depressing. Robertson had lost one son in France, and 
each letter he sent to China contained notice of yet another death. 
One friend had, by 1916, lost two sons in France and had a further two 
still fighting there. Robertson wrote of other friends who had suffered 
similar tragedies. Johnston could offer little in return but kind words 
of sympathy and a prayer of gratitude that the slaughter was so far away 
from his little corner of the empire. 

Although the news from Britain was so grim, the war news from other 
places at times gave Johnston something to smile about. Lady Blake, now 
living in Ireland, kept in touch with him, and her letters were always a 
source of mirth. He sent one to Stewart Lockhart: “Lady Blake is evidently 
the same as ever. The steps taken by her to economise ... show that she is 
taking the war most seriously. The Kaiser would doubtless throw up the 
sponge at once if he heard that Lady Bluggins was making arrangements 
to feed her household in future on the apples and peaches grown in her 
own garden!’*? 

China was of course suffering in quite a different way. The Japanese 
threat to the country was becoming a real danger. The British had been 
aware of the danger of Japan ever since the fall of Qingdao in the early 
months of the war. At that point the Foreign Office in London was 
worried that the German loss of Qingdao might result in the question of 
the return of Weihai to China being raised once more. For years, Britain 
had done little for the territory, but the war focused the minds of those 
in power in London. In 1915, the decision was made that Britain should 
retain Weihai if at all possible, as London believed it was a good place 
from which to keep an eye on future Japanese aggression. It was the 
first time in years that Britain had voiced any positive support for the 
territory.*! 

As time went on and Japan presented more and more demands to the 
Chinese, real fear was felt by the British serving in China. Johnston had 
gradually become rather pro-Japanese in his views, seeing Japan as the 
one power which could successfully deflect German and Russian incur- 
sions into China. But as the war continued in Europe and Japan took 
advantage of the turmoil there to increase her power in China, even he 
became concerned: ‘Japan is not behaving well to China, but China is 
of course in no position to go to war and would be very ill-advised to do 
so.’ It was a threat which did not lessen. By 1916, the British authori- 
ties in Weihai were particularly concerned to learn that Shandong 
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might shortly be under virtual Japanese protection: ‘If Shandong really 
becomes a Japanese protectorate, I think the sooner we clear out of this 
little corner of it the better.’** The rumours were not without some foun- 
dation: Yuan Shikai had signed away a great deal of power in the region 
to Japan in return for loans, but actual invasion was not imminent. 
Johnston was right to be concerned, however, for Japanese aggression in 
China was to increase steadily for many years to come. 

China’s internal politics were also a source of concern. In 1912, 
after much negotiation between the northern and southern factions, 
Yuan Shikai, a former commander in the pro-Qing Beiyang Army, was 
appointed president of the republic. This appointment was generally 
welcomed by most Europeans in China, as they believed him to be the 
man best placed to support European policies in the country. Elections 
were held, a parliament formed and, for a few short months following 
the abdication of the emperor, there seemed every prospect that China 
would achieve some stability. That hope was short-lived. By the summer 
of 1912, Yuan and the government were at loggerheads. He ruthlessly 
clung onto power, and by 1913 was the dictator of the country in all but 
name. Johnston followed these events with particular interest because 
of his friendship with Morrison. During Morrison’s four years with Yuan 
Shikai, he corresponded sporadically with Johnston, and they continued 
to meet whenever Johnston visited Beijing. Given this connection, it is 
therefore not too surprising that Johnston was initially pro-Yuan Shikai. 
Yuan’s behaviour was soon to make Johnston change his views. 

While Yuan and his supporters reigned supreme in north China, Sun 
Yatsen’s supporters were still the main force in the south. Yuan did all he 
could to break that power. When Sun Yatsen fled to Japan in 1913, Yuan 
outlawed his party, the Guomindang. To fortify his own power base, 
Yuan dissolved provincial assemblies in 1914 and even briefly appointed 
himself emperor. It was at that point that Johnston lost all faith in him 
and his policies. Before many days had passed, Yuan was forced to 
rescind the declaration of his status as emperor. Johnston read the edict 
announcing the end of Yuan’s brief reign and observed that ‘I should 
think he will find his prestige damaged irretrievably after this. Perhaps 
he will have to commit suicide.’*4 When Yuan Shikai died soon after, in 
June 1916, Johnston hoped that his death would ‘clear up the situation 
in China. I don’t think it is a matter for much regret’.* 

Unfortunately, Johnston did not rate the southern party as a viable 
option. He despised Sun Yatsen as a virtual anarchist who would eradi- 
cate all tradition from the country. Sun Yatsen was doubly damned in 
Johnston’s eyes, as he had been baptised a Christian. What Johnston 
wished for was a retention of Confucian traditions, religious tolerance 
(though he never stated whether he was prepared to extend this to 
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missionaries!), and a place for a reformed monarchy within the constitu- 
tion. More than anything else, he wanted China to regain some of her 
past glory and status—a wish shared by Stewart Lockhart. Johnston even 
began to write a book about the situation in China, entitled Kingship and 
Democracy in China: A Study of the Principles underlying the Struggle between 
Monarchism and Republicanism. He never managed to complete it. Each 
time he thought he was almost finished, the political situation would 
undergo another major change.*© 

With Yuan Shikai’s death, China sank into deepening disorder. A 
whole host of warlords took the opportunity to stake their personal 
claims on various provinces in the north, while the Guomindang contin- 
ued to strive for total control in the south. Although there was a marked 
increase in the amount of unrest on Weihai’s borders, the territory itself 
continued to remain remarkably peaceful. Indeed, there was no major 
revolutionary activity in the area between 1912 and 1917. This is a testa- 
ment to the determination of the administration and the people to keep 
Weihai peaceful and safe, but it would not last indefinitely. 

Throughout 1916, the news from Europe remained grim. Johnston 
despaired, with so many others, of ever seeing the Great War end. 
Stewart Lockhart remained convinced that Germany would eventually be 
defeated. Johnston was less convinced that this would happen, but had 
to admit to Stewart Lockhart that ‘on the whole I think your optimism is 
better justified than my pessimism’.*’ Johnston was not pro-German—he 
cheered as loudly as anyone in the British community when an Allied 
win was announced—but he did worry about the lack of real progress by 
the Allies after two long and bloody years of fighting. 

It was unavoidable that, with the triple threat of the Chinese 
Revolution, the Great War, and Japanese aggression looming over them, 
both Johnston and Stewart Lockhart should feel uncertain as to the 
future. It was not a time for tremendous optimism, and the war brought 
many changes for both men. Even Johnston’s resolutely bachelor life- 
style at Wenchuantang was affected. In the summers during the war, 
many Britons working in Hong Kong and China were unable to get back 
home for their leaves. Instead, they descended on Weihai, where they 
could at least enjoy a pleasant climate by the seaside. Vast numbers of 
these visitors—in Johnston’s estimation—eventually gravitated to his 
house, much to his chagrin. 

His cherished solitude was interrupted several times by guests during 
the summer of 1916. This not only caused him personal inconvenience; 
it brought huge domestic problems, too. Johnston was once more surviv- 
ing on a diet of Chinese food. His requirements were not enormous, 
and he did not seem to mind how he lived: ‘Unfortunately I cannot 
tell good food from bad as I have deficient senses of smell and taste! I 
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think the water in the well is also far from good.’** While he might have 
been blessed with an iron constitution, he was obviously wary of subject- 
ing guests to the same risks he took daily. A cart could bring him fresh 
supplies from Port Edward, but this journey took five hours, which in the 
heat of summer ensured that any meat or fish was going ‘off’ by the time 
it arrived at Wenchuantang. Tinned rations were therefore what most 
guests were given, and any treats such as cakes they were expected to 
bring themselves from Port Edward. Despite this, many people were still 
prepared to make the journey to see him. A number did not try to make 
a second visit, having ‘been fed on nothing but sausages and bovril’.** 
Johnston found ‘the social whirl very agitating’, and certainly preferred 
visitors who came only once.“ 

His life was made even more difficult when his servant was caught 
‘stealing coal, rice, and various odds and ends from me. ... I sent Sun 
Hongyi down to his house, and Sun found there, besides coal, various 
articles of mine such as plates, boxes, etc.’*! It is some indication of 
Johnston’s domestic skills that he did not realise anything was amiss until 
the local police reported the miscreant to him. He was far quicker to 
notice that the petition writer in his court had been pocketing govern- 
ment money that same summer. Both men had to be dismissed, leaving 
Johnston in a worse position than ever as regards assistants.” 

Other news was more welcome, but no less unsettling. When, in 
July 1916, he heard that Clementi had been awarded a CMG, he was 
delighted for his friend, whom he believed ‘ought to have had it long 
ago’. But at the same time he could not help remarking ruefully on 
the ‘difference between Clementi’s position and mine: he an acting 
Governor and I a petty magistrate!’ No matter how pleased he was for 
Clementi, it was difficult for Johnston to raise himself up from his ‘slight 
feeling of “fed-upedness” with things in general, and with the monotony 
of my work in particular’. 

At the end of 1916, Johnston was forced to leave Wenchuantang 
and move back to Weihai. Jordan could no longer spare men from the 
Consular Service to help in the territory, and so Stewart Lockhart was 
forced to report to the Colonial Office that he was bringing Johnston 
in ‘from the interior’, leaving a large part of the territory without an 
officer.*© The Colonial Office could offer no quick solution to the 
problem of staffing Weihai, though the commissioner’s dispatch brought 
out some supportive comments about Johnston’s position there. He was 
now referred to as ‘a remarkably able and deserving Officer, and who 
has been standing still during all his years at WHW. ... we must try to 
find him early promotion by transfer elsewhere’ .*” How ironic that the 
Colonial Office made this discovery at a time when Johnston was certain 
he would be leaving the service as soon as the war in Europe was over. 
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The social situation he had endured during the summer of 1916 did 
not improve the following year when he was based at Port Edward. At 
Wenchuantang, life was relatively informal, by force of circumstance. 
In Port Edward, even when not entertaining in his own residence, he 
had to attend Government House dinners, which followed the formal- 
ity expected in any British seat of government overseas. It was a par- 
ticularly hot summer in 1917, and this did little to improve Johnston’s 
temper. One evening he appeared particularly distracted; so much so 
that Stewart Lockhart enquired the next day whether he was feeling all 
right. Johnston’s note of reply assured him that everything was fine as 
far as his constitution was concerned. The cause of his distraction was 
far more serious: ‘I have come to the conclusion that what is ruining the 
British Empire is not the Germans but our suicidal conventions! And 
of those conventions our CEREMONIAL ATTIRE is one of the most 
calamitous!’** The combination of endless amounts of European food 
plus starched collars was becoming too much for him. 

It was not too long before an officer, Moss, was seconded to Weihai. 
But when, towards the end of 1916, the British government decided to 
recruit Chinese labourers to serve in France, Moss’s services were lost.” 
The Allies wanted 150,000 men, called the Chinese Labour Corps, to act 
in effect as coolies on the war front. Weihai was their port of embarka- 
tion: thousands of men, mainly from Shandong Province, flocked into 
Port Edward to sign a three-year contract. The numbers quite over- 
whelmed the tiny administration, so Moss was moved from his duties 
to assist in the Corps’ embarkation, leaving Johnston as overworked as 
ever.” 

Johnston rarely complained about the volume of litigation with which 
he had to contend, but it now reached a point where he was driven to 
report to the Colonial Office that “The volume of civil litigation is, indeed, 
enormous. Much of it no doubt is of a petty description, but a great deal 
of it requires tact and great patience and a very thorough knowledge 
of Chinese law, customs and language.’®’ Stewart Lockhart supported 
this view, and sent an additional dispatch asking that Johnston’s salary 
be reviewed. While neither man really believed the request would be 
sanctioned, they would have been surprised had they known the views 
expressed in London. There, it was decided to press the Treasury for an 
additional £150 per annum, by ‘explaining Mr Johnston’s misfortune 
in going on so long at WHW with practically no increase of pay, whilst 
his contemporaries, certainly not abler or more deserving Officers, have 
gone so far ahead’. Johnston got his raise in recognition of the fact that 
he bore the brunt of the work in the territory. It made little difference to 
him. He continued to live frugally, even in Port Edward, though his diet 
now had a variety not been possible in Wenchuantang. 
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After years of peace in Weihai, the revolutionaries made their 
presence felt quite unexpectedly. In late 1917, Johnston was told via an 
anonymous letter that a Guomindang cell was holding secret meetings 
in Weihai. The Guomindang were apparently plotting an attack on the 
nearby city of Wendeng ‘with a view to holding it as an advance-post of the 
“Southern” republicans in their struggle with the Beijing Government’. 
Johnston immediately organised a midnight raid on the meeting house 
and arrested several plotters, including ‘a personal friend of the notori- 
ous Sun Yatsen’.*’ Johnston’s description of the southern leader leaves 
no doubt where his allegiances continued to lie. Whatever happened 
with the government in Beijing, he was firmly of the view that anything 
was better than China under Sun Yatsen. 

In addition to his own work, Johnston took advantage of his presence 
in Port Edward to try to ease some of the commissioner’s burdens. 
Stewart Lockhart was becoming increasingly prone to illness, whether 
it was simple colds or gout. His health became even more frail when 
his daughter Mary was taken to Shanghai for abdominal surgery. The 
operation was a success, but her convalescence was protracted. Stewart 
Lockhart, left in Weihai without his wife to help him, fretted badly about 
Mary. Johnston did all he could to support his friend, but there was a 
limit to what he could achieve. To his relief, he succeeded in persuading 
Stewart Lockhart to apply for some leave so that he could give Mary a 
holiday once she had recovered. 

Stewart Lockhart and Mary left the territory in November 1917 to visit 
Japan, Hong Kong, and then Bombay, where she expected to see her 
fiancé, David Joel. But before they departed, Stewart Lockhart wrote an 
important letter of recommendation on Johnston’s behalf. The Chair of 
Chinese at Columbia University in America was vacant. He persuaded 
Johnston to apply, and wrote to a friend connected with the university to 
urge Johnston’s case. It was a glowing reference, written by one who had 
known every European scholar of note in China during his forty years in 
the country. Stewart Lockhart wrote of Johnston: ‘I regard him as one of 
the ablest men of which I have had experience. ... Most Sinologues are 
men of one subject only but Johnston, whilst as good at Chinese as any of 
them, is a man of general culture and combines the qualities of a poet, 
philosopher and administrator—a very rare combination.’ Johnston’s 
application was unsuccessful, but he was quite ‘overwhelmed’ by his 
friend’s recommendation; it gave him a tremendous personal boost.*” 

Stewart Lockhart’s absence from the territory gave Johnston his first 
opportunity to act as officer in charge. He enjoyed the temporary pro- 
motion, even though it meant he had to rise particularly early to attend 
to his own work before going to the commissioner’s office each after- 
noon to undertake duties there. In addition, he had to attend all the 
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social functions that the commissioner would have hosted. Despite his 
previous grievances regarding formal dinners, Johnston now discovered 
that he rather enjoyed being the host: ‘I gave a dinner-party to 16 people 
on Xmas night, and I have two other dinner-parties next week. ... Iam 
also giving a children’s party in January 2nd! After that I shall have enter- 
tained the whole foreign community (including the missionaries!) .’°° 

Johnston’s idea to hold a party especially for the children is not sur- 
prising. He had always been very successful with children. When the 
Stewart Lockhart offspring were young, he had entertained them with 
endless stories. In Beijing, during visits to the British Legation, he organ- 
ised games of football for the children there. To their delight, he would 
often pretend that he was too old and unfit to last the full game.*’ As the 
officer in charge of government, he therefore decreed that the begin- 
ning of the year would be celebrated with a party for local children. The 
man who would happily shun adult company for weeks on end was, natu- 
rally, the children’s star attraction at the event. 

Johnston took the commissioner’s official paperwork in his stride, 
taking advantage of his temporarily elevated position to unleash ‘a flood 
of information as to the general unsatisfactoriness of our administration 
in Weihai’ to the Colonial Office.** He made full use of his newfound 
power. He knew that Stewart Lockhart had lost heart in Weihai and 
had not, in recent years, pressed the case for the territory in sufficiently 
strong terms to the Colonial Office; he would not let his own opportu- 
nity pass. To some extent, his ploy of bombarding London with papers 
worked. Within a matter of months, it was noticed ‘that the real needs 
and circumstances of the Territory have never been properly explained, 
and that this is a reason why so much that ought to have been done 
long ago has been left undone’. Nor did Johnston temper his messages 
with diplomatic phrases. One official was to note, having read one of 
Johnston’s dispatches, that, ‘owing to the economy of the Home Govt. 
administration in WHW was a disgrace to the British Empire and that 
the inhabitants wd. be at least as well off if they lived in China.’” Given 
that China was at the time falling apart at the hands of various warlords, 
this was rather an exaggeration, but Johnston’s strong words at least gave 
the Colonial Office reason to think about the territory for the first time 
in years. 

Impressed by Johnston’s dispatches, the Colonial Office encouraged 
him to voice his thoughts on the possible return of Weihai to China 
at the end of the war. He urged it as soon as possible, arguing ‘that 
although Weihai might have been of considerable use to Great Britain in 
a war with Russia, it would be of no value whatever in a war with Japan’ 
and that in his opinion ‘no advantage has accrued to British prestige through 
our occupation of Weihar’. He took the opportunity to point a few fingers 
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at those responsible for this state of affairs, complaining that while ‘the 
Germans and the Japanese have been progressive, far-seeing, efficient 
and thorough in most of their administrative undertakings’, in Weihai 
‘the British Government ... has subordinated all other considerations to 
those of economy’, to the immense detriment of the territory. He con- 
cluded his rant against the home government by recommending that at 
least the mainland portion of the territory should be restored to China.” 
Johnston was convinced that British policy in Weihai had been abysmal, 
and his words struck home in London. 

A year later Johnston discovered, rather to his surprise, that the 
Colonial Office had decided to act on his advice. Sir John Jordan sup- 
ported Johnston’s moves to return the territory to China; at the end of 
the Great War, the first steps in that direction would be made. By the 
spring of 1919, Johnston was able to write that ‘there is a good chance 
that it will be given back to China’.” Unfortunately, by the time the 
Colonial Office had made up their minds to return Weihai, the Chinese 
government was in such a mess that Britain continued to administer the 
area for more than another decade. 

Johnston had waited so long to be in command that he tried to make 
the most of his temporary power. His newfound authority illustrated the 
quickness of his mind. Having been stuck in Weihai for almost fourteen 
years, many lesser characters would simply have run the system as it had 
been run since the beginning of the British administration. Johnston 
had seen how, over the years, the territory had been starved of funds 
and had every ounce of potential squeezed from it. The situation, which 
Stewart Lockhart had long since accepted, was a depressing one, but 
Johnston did not let this situation grind him down. As soon as he had the 
opportunity, he fought back, using all of his formidable administrative 
and intellectual powers. In his brief moment running the territory, the 
Colonial Office, where opinions of Johnston had only recently begun to 
be revised, became aware that they had an officer in the territory of real 
ability. Forces of bad luck and circumstance had consigned Johnston to 
a working life he should never have had to endure for so long—once 
London was aware of this, things were bound to change. 

The first sign of this new official attitude towards him was Johnston’s 
award of a CBE in the spring of 1918. It was a lower award than that 
given to Clementi or to his old sparring partner, Walter, but at least it was 
some sort of recognition for all his work; he received it with pride when 
it was presented to him by Stewart Lockhart. It was not his first award. In 
1916, both he and Stewart Lockhart had been offered honorary degrees 
from the new University of Hong Kong. They were delighted by the 
honour, and were most nonplussed when, months later, they had still not 
received their parchments. Only after some correspondence between 
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the university and Stewart Lockhart did they discover that honorary 
degrees were not conferred in absentia. This posed grave problems, for 
the likelihood of either Stewart Lockhart or Johnston being in Hong 
Kong when a university awards ceremony was being held was slim. In 
fact, Stewart Lockhart managed to receive his honorary LLD when he 
was in Hong Kong on leave with Mary in 1918. Poor Johnston had to wait 
until 1929 to receive his degree, although in 1917 he was of the opinion 
that ‘if neither of us ever get our degrees I don’t suppose we shall feel 
any the worse’. 

Stewart Lockhart returned to Weihai at the end of May 1918, but 
Johnston remained in Port Edward, as staff shortages continued to dog 
the administration. In August 1918, the post of vice-chancellor of Hong 
Kong University once more became vacant. Undeterred by the fiasco 
over his honorary degree, Johnston, with Stewart Lockhart’s backing, 
applied. Elliot, the incumbent at the time, also recommended Johnston, 
but even with such heavyweight support, the university authorities 
turned him down. Johnston believed that, were he to be appointed, the 
‘missionaries would scream with fury, and the pious May would doubt- 
less bow to the storm, even if he did not join in the screaming’.™ May was 
by then the governor of Hong Kong. Johnston was sufficiently realistic to 
know that his continued promotion of anti-Christian views did not make 
him the most popular choice for the post. 

Johnston had not ended his baiting of missionaries—in particular the 
all-powerful China Inland Mission—following the publication of “The 
Blast’. In 1917 his next opportunity came when he received a circular 
letter from a former missionary, a Reverend Smith from Shanxi Province. 
Reverend Smith had been ‘asked to retire from the Mission owing to 
his “views on eschatology’—in other words, his refusal to believe in an 
everlasting hell’.® Johnston could not resist a reply—or two. The corre- 
spondence began in the early summer of 1917: ‘I am engaged in writing 
a letter (with a view to future publication) to that Shanxi missionary who 
quarrelled with the C.I.M. about eternal damnation! I am proposing to 
him that we should discuss the matter by letter, and then publish the 
correspondence in book-form. My first letter has already reached the 
14th foolscap page and is not yet finished!’ In all, he wrote eight letters 
on the subject of hell to the reverend; in 1918, he actually managed to 
get his letters published. Watts and Company, which had published his 
Chinese Appeal Concerning Christian Missions in 1911, agreed to print his 
latest effort on the subject. It is a slim book which would add little to any 
contemporary religious debate, but it makes amusing reading for anyone 
interested in Johnston’s views on Christianity. He is at his most pompous 
in his denunciation of missionaries in China, and the survival among 
them ‘of a preposterous doctrine which enlightened Christendom has 
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emphatically repudiated’ .°’ His demand that the China Inland Mission 
and its teachings be investigated was hardly guaranteed to raise his repu- 
tation—from its already low level—with missionaries in Hong Kong and 
China. As ever, Johnston cared not a whit for their opinion of him. 

The summer heat brought with it the usual plagues of smallpox and 
typhoid to Weihai. Regularly inoculated, Johnston was fortunate in 
avoiding most of these diseases, but he fell badly ill with dysentery. He 
was taken to the sanatorium on the island to be treated and remained 
there for several weeks. Although Johnston protested that ‘I don’t think 
it would do me the least harm to go back to work’, Stewart Lockhart 
insisted that Johnston take some leave after he had recovered in order to 
recharge his batteries fully. The war years had been hard for them all, 
but Johnston in particular had been badly overworked, so a complete 
break from official papers was long overdue. Johnston accepted his 
marching orders without too many grumbles, promising to keep in 
touch with Weihai in case news of the Hong Kong University post came 
through while he was away. 

He began, in September 1918, in the countryside around Tiantai, 
where he had ‘a glorious ramble ... and visited all the places I saw before 
and many others of which I had known nothing on my former visit’. 
After this pleasant start, he once more returned to Putuo. After only 
a week on the island, he received letters from Stewart Lockhart which 
included the news that Hong Kong University had decided to appoint 
only an acting vice-chancellor, and that it was likely that Johnston would 
be offered the post. However, no news came through from the university 
itself, and Johnston was left to assume ‘that the Council’s decision was 
overruled by the Senate or Court and that the acting appointment has 
gone to someone else. It is regrettable, but I am so used to being on the 
point of getting good appointments and missing them by a hairsbreadth 
that I do not feel very much worried.’” 

He had taken only one servant with him on this journey: a one-armed 
man called Zhao who normally worked as an attendant in the hospital at 
Weihai. When they arrived at Putuo, Zhao immediately declared that he 
had ‘set his heart on entering the monastic state at Putuo, as he regards 
Guanyin as his patron saint’.”’ Johnston, charmed by the man’s apparent 
devotion, did not put any obstacles in his way. But the day before Zhao 
was to become a monk, Johnston was forced to put a stop to his servant’s 
moves to take monastic orders: he discovered that 


Zhao had been passing himself off as a doctor—declaring that he had 
studied under Muat and had qualified! It appears that he was des- 
perately keen to be admitted to the monkshood and to enter one 
of the Putuo monasteries, but that they all refused to receive him 
on account of his lack of an arm. However he devised the scheme 
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of pretending that he was learned in Western medicine, and could 
make himself most useful as a medical attendant. His statement was 
believed (no one was in a position to test his qualifications!) and by 
this means he got a monastery to consent to receive him.” 


Johnston exploded with rage when he heard what Zhao had been 
saying. He ordered the man back to Weihai and told the monks about 
his lies. Zhao, despondent, left the island immediately. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Johnston felt it diplomatic to leave the island himself a few 
days later. 

Johnston was in Shanghai in November when the news was announced 
that Germany had surrendered. He was as delighted as anyone with the 
Allied victory: ‘The war news is so excellent that I feel too excited by 
it to do much work ... and I am rather looking forward to staying in 
Shanghai, so that I can share in the general enthusiasm. The fact that 
I have been a pessimist makes me enjoy the good news far more pro- 
foundly than you constitutional optimists!’”* He joined in the celebra- 
tions and for several days revelled ‘in the whirlpool of Shanghai society’, 
thankful that the slaughter was finally over.’ There were seemingly 
endless parties and dinners to attend; Johnston entered into the spirit of 
them with gusto: ‘Muat’s advice that I should get royally tight has been 
almost if not quite fulfilled on several occasions!! And I have duly tasted 
the excellent Club port which you recommended. I am also in danger of 
becoming a connoisseur of cocktails. So if I return to Weihai in a state of 
alcoholic dementia I hope you will put the blame not on me but on our 
Government Medical Officer!’” Stewart Lockhart no doubt understood 
Johnston’s euphoria, for he had even greater cause to celebrate. His 
son, Charles, who had served in the navy throughout the war, emerged 
unscathed, and his wife and Margaret returned to Weihai before the end 
of the year. Few British families were so fortunate, and Stewart Lockhart 
counted his blessings. 

For British people all around the world, the end of the war must 
have felt like a new beginning. For Johnston it was an opportunity to 
decide whether to leave Weihai once and for all. But before he had 
had the opportunity to think about his future options, he was made a 
most tempting offer. The president of China had decided to appoint 
an English-speaking tutor for the emperor of China and, after some 
months of deliberation, Johnston was offered the job. Li Jingmai, a con- 
fidant of the president who lived in Shanghai, was deputed to approach 
Johnston. The offer was enormously attractive. The salary alone was a 
fourfold increase on that he was receiving as a colonial official. For years 
he had been looking for a post outside Weihai, and now the chance of a 
lifetime had been presented to him. 
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Johnston, however tempted, could not agree to the post imme- 
diately. As he was a British official, the offer had to be made through 
official channels, so Li Jingmai had formally to approach Jordan at the 
British Legation in Beijing. While waiting for that to be done, Johnston 
returned to Weihai. There, he was greeted by the Stewart Lockhart girls 
as well as Sir James and Lady Edith. It was the first time the family had 
been together for years, and Johnston celebrated the return of the ladies 
in his own, inimitable style. He issued a proclamation:” 


Syllabus 
Of 
The Weihai Votes-for Women Society 


Patrons 


Mrs Walkinshaw 
The Countess of Dumbarton 
The Baroness Bubblyjocks 


President 
Lady Stewart Lockhart 


Hon. Secretary 
Miss Margaret Stewart Lockhart 


Chairwoman of Agitation and Bottle-throwing Committee 
Miss Mary Stewart Lockhart 


Legal Adviser: E. V. Carpmael Esq. 
Director of Nasal Feeding: Dr Muat 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Ladies and Mere Men who wish to join this Society should send their 
names and addresses to the Hon. Secretary, and their Subscriptions 
and Donations to the District Officer, Wenchuantang. 


Annual Subscription $100 
Life Membership $5000 


It would have been impossible for any of the Stewart Lockhart ladies— 
especially the suffragette, Mary—to keep a straight face when they saw 
the notice he had made for them. 

The frivolity at Government House helped keep Johnston’s mind off 
the question of the tutorship. A few agonising weeks passed as Jordan 
considered the proposed appointment. Finally, Johnston was given the 
best Christmas present he could have wished for—the official offer 
at long last came through to Weihai. He made up his mind to accept 
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immediately; yet, when all the necessary telegrams and ciphers were 
prepared, he made an extraordinary offer. Before he accepted the job, 
he felt duty bound to write to Stewart Lockhart, as he believed ‘the 
appointment might be one which you yourself would like to take’.”” One 
can only wonder at the amount of heart-searching that Johnston did 
before he making this offer to Stewart Lockhart. The commissioner was 
due to retire from service and could well decide that life in the imperial 
court would be a fitting end to his career in China. It was the act of a real 
friend, but it was doubtless with a huge sigh of relief that Johnston heard 
that the commissioner did not wish to move to Beijing. The telegrams 
were sent. Johnston would start life in 1919 in a post beyond his dreams: 
imperial tutor. 
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Chapter 9 
The Forbidden City (1919-1920) 


Johnston’s proposed appointment as imperial tutor caused a flurry of 
activity in British diplomatic circles in both Beijing and London. The 
British Colonial Office vacillated as to whether or not the posting was a 
good idea, whereas the Foreign Office was enthusiastic from the outset. 
They believed there was every chance the emperor would eventually be 
fully restored to the throne, in which case it would be ‘of the greatest 
advantage’ for a British official to be so close to him.' The long struggle 
to defeat Germany had used up a large part of Britain’s resources; in 
the process, influence had been lost to other Western powers in China. 
Johnston’s appointment was seen as one way of redressing that balance. 
So keen was the Foreign Office that Johnston be given the post that they 
were even prepared to have him seconded from the service to take up 
the post. This arrangement, which gave the Colonial Office a degree of 
influence, was enough to stop their own wavering on the matter.” 

What is extraordinary in all the diplomatic activity is that no one ques- 
tioned how or why Johnston had been selected. President Xu Shichang, 
who took ‘a special interest in the boy-emperor’ and regarded ‘himself 
as his guardian’, had been the primary instigator in the creation of the 
post.? President Xu had himself been an imperial tutor and made moves 
to bring a European teacher into the court almost as soon as he was 
elected president in the autumn of 1918. Johnston had not been, it 
appears, the first choice. One observer related how ‘the prestige of the 
United States in Chinese academic circles ensured that the first approach 
should be made to an American educationalist’, who refused the offer.* 
Li Jingmai, a confidant of President Xu, then suggested Johnston. 

Johnston and Li Jingmai had known each other for several years. 
Li was a highly educated nobleman who had been Chinese minister 
to Austria from 1904 to 1907; he had a good grasp of a number of 
European languages as a result. In 1911, at the start of the revolution, 
he had fled Beijing for Weihai, where he and his wife had lived for a 
few weeks as guests of Johnston.° He then lived in a number of foreign 
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settlements before settling in the Burlington Hotel in Shanghai in 1914. 
He remained there, refusing all offers of a post in the republican gov- 
ernment, even when his pro-monarchist friend, Xu Shichang, became 
president. 

When Johnston had been in Shanghai celebrating the end of the war, 
Li had met him at a dinner party. On that evening of 26 November 1918, 
he asked Johnston to come to his rooms the next day, ‘as there was a 
matter of importance which he wished to discuss’. Johnston arrived at 
Li’s hotel the following day and over lunch Li Jingmai gently made his 
approach. 

The conversation began with Li Jingmai talking about how political 
abuses by the revolutionaries in China were beginning to work in favour 
of the monarchists, and that ‘the monarchist party was much stronger 
than it was commonly supposed to be’.® So strong was the feeling, even 
within the government, Li maintained, that the president himself as well 
as a number of highly placed government officials were now secretly 
favouring the monarchist party ‘and were only awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to make a public declaration’ of their sympathies. The 
proposal was that China should gradually move towards a constitutional 
monarchy ‘similar to that of Great Britain’, and that the emperor’s edu- 
cation in this area should therefore be started as quickly as possible.’ 

Li Jingmai and his supporters knew that any move to introduce a 
foreign tutor into the emperor’s circle had to be done with great care. 
A foreign tutor would have to have ‘a sympathetic and appreciative 
interest in Chinese cultural traditions’ and at the same time be able to 
teach the emperor not only the English language but also politics and 
constitutional history.* Li Jingmai made it clear that he had enquired 
into Johnston’s previous experience and, in the process, had decided 
that he would be an excellent choice for tutor. The incentives offered 
were considerable in return for only two or three hours of work each 
day: a good salary, two months’ annual holiday, accommodation, and 
board. Johnston would also be given the opportunity, during the course 
of his three-year contract, ‘to make recommendations on all subjects 
which had any direct or indirect bearing on the young emperor’s intel- 
lectual and moral education, even if the acceptance ... would involve 
drastic changes in the customs and conventions of the Manchu Court’.® 
This aspect alone made the post one which Johnston would have found 
very difficult to refuse. 

It is telling that, although Johnston’s academic credentials had been 
carefully researched, no one involved with the selection was at all con- 
cerned about his ability to teach a young child. Johnston was certainly 
uniquely well qualified for the post, as far as his own education was 
concerned. He had a degree in modern history, spoke fluent Chinese, 
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and was extremely knowledgeable about Chinese culture, religion, and 
poetry. The training he had been given by Stewart Lockhart during the 
years in Weihai had given him good grounding in the finer points of 
Chinese etiquette, so that he was unlikely to disgrace himself in court. 
On the other hand, he had no teaching experience whatsoever, nor had 
he any proven experience of dealing with children. Today, such qualities 
would be a major factor in the selection process, but in 1918 it occurred 
to no one that a tutor should be able to demonstrate experience in these 
areas. The omission was symptomatic of the way Puyi was treated: not as 
a child, but rather as a commodity. Fortunately for the young emperor, 
Johnston loved children. Years after his death, someone who had known 
him when she was a child would recall that he was ‘remembered with 
pleasure by the children of his old friends as someone they were always 
glad to see and could never forget’.’° She was not alone in her fond 
childhood memories of him. 

Johnston remained in understandably high spirits for the last few 
days of the year. As 1918 ended, he sent his acceptance of the imperial 
appointment to the Chinese authorities. In return, he was sent his 
contract of employment. Signed on behalf of both the Chinese Ministry 
of the Interior and the Imperial Household Department, it stated that his 
official duties were to teach the emperor the English language, history, 
mathematics, science, and geography for two to three hours every day 
except during his two months’ annual holidays and the three days free 
of duties each lunar month."! Of course, Johnston already knew that 
he was expected to do far more than this, but the Chinese authorities 
obviously realised that it would not have been diplomatic to suggest at 
this stage that they were looking towards the establishment of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. South China remained implacably anti-monarchist; 
despite Li Jingmai’s views on the subject, any new moves towards restora- 
tion would have been opposed by many in the north as well. 

Johnston was told he would not be required to take up his post until 
the beginning of March 1919, ‘presumably because of the Chinese New 
Year holidays, during which His Imperial Majesty will take an intellectual 
holiday!’'? Li Jingmai had requested that he first visit Shanghai before 
going to Beijing, to discuss his duties more fully. Johnston recognised 
very quickly that it would be best if he were ‘settled with my belongings 
in my quarters at Beijing before I actually begin to teach the mysteries 
of ABC!’!® He planned to leave Weihai at the end of January and take up 
his post at court a few weeks later. 

Stewart Lockhart heralded the beginning of 1919 with a party for 
Johnston, during which he made a speech that was fulsome in its praise 
of the territory’s longest serving district officer. Johnston was suitably 
embarrassed by it all, though he surmised that ‘if I send Li Jingmai a 
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copy of the Gazette he will doubtless have my Tutorial salary trebled 
on the spot!’"* He was irreverent about his elevated status: a few days 
later he was musing as to whether or not he would ‘be allowed to cane 
the Emperor, or would the tawse be more suitable?’!® The tawse was a 
Scottish form of punishment used by schoolmasters until as late as the 
1970s; it was a stout leather strap that was used to hit transgressors on 
the hand. It is probably just as well that the imperial authorities were 
unaware of Johnston’s recollections of schoolroom discipline. 

As a result of Stewart Lockhart’s party, a few close friends in Weihai 
knew of Johnston’s imminent departure and the reason for it, but he was 
most reluctant for the news to become common knowledge until he was 
actually in Beijing. Partly, this was because of his own innately pessimistic 
attitude as regards his career: understandable, perhaps, in the light of so 
many past disappointments. He wanted to be assured that his position 
was secure before everyone knew about it. He believed that ‘there is a 
certain amount of gratification to be derived from the adoption of pes- 
simistic views which are not realised’.'!° More importantly, Li Jingmai, 
aware of the political sensitivity surrounding the appointment, had 
requested that Johnston keep his marvellous news quiet. In a period 
when it was still unusual for foreigners and Chinese to mix socially, the 
appointment of Johnston to such an important post in the Forbidden 
City was a radical move. Johnston explained his predicament to the com- 
missioner and suggested the best approach to take: ‘I think that the best 
explanation to give is that Iam going to a new post in Beijing; and if that 
is not sufficient it can be added that I shall be expected to advise the 
Chinese Government on certain matters concerning Education! That 
will have the advantage of being true!”!” 

Li Jingmai’s desire for secrecy, while understandable, concerned 
Johnston, who simply could not believe that everything would go 
smoothly. From day to day, he worried that Jordan might block his 
appointment; he held a ‘pessimistic view of Sir John’s attitude’.’* There 
was also always the possibility that the Chinese authorities would change 
their minds, given the uncertain political situation. For once, his fears 
were to be totally unfounded. Sir John Jordan was delighted to approve 
Johnston for the post and went so far as to tell the Chinese president that 
‘he couldn’t think of a more suitable person’ to be an imperial tutor." 

Despite his pleas to Stewart Lockhart, it was not long before everyone 
in Weihai knew of his good news. His Chinese staff began to send him 
‘petitions ... for billets under me in Beijing!’*° He left Weihai at the end of 
January without acceding to any of their requests. The territory that had 
played such a great part in his life was abandoned without any sorrow or 
regret. His excitement about the new position and the relief of escaping 
from the strictures of a lowly colonial post far outweighed any sadness 
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he may have felt about leaving his friends in Weihai. Going directly to 
Shanghai, he spent two weeks there before setting off for Beijing. Li 
Jingmai spent a great deal of time introducing him to a variety of people 
in Shanghai. Each one of them had some aspect of his duties as tutor 
to advise him upon. He visited shops and bought some books for Puyi, 
including the children’s classic, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Reports 
about the imperial household were presented to him, and he was told 
about the etiquette and style of life he should expect when he reached 
the Forbidden City. Li Jingmai informed Johnston that he would be 
provided with living accommodation close to, but not within, the pre- 
cincts of the palace, thus giving him a degree of personal freedom. 

His arrival in the city had been planned well in advance. On reaching 
Beijing, he would be ‘met at the station ... | am to be taken to call on 
Prince Cai Tao as soon as I arrive. He is the Emperor’s uncle, and said 
to be the most intelligent of the Manchu princes, which (according to 
Li) is not saying much.””! Li Jingmai also gave Johnston an amount of 
information about his young pupil, not all of it entirely accurate: ‘From 
all accounts the Emperor is a genius, and is also physically active: e.g. he 
does physical drill and rides on horseback.’” As each nugget of informa- 
tion was given to him, Johnston’s excitement grew as he grasped how 
close he would be to living history. 

His arrival in Beijing on 22 February underlined how quickly his 
position in life had changed. Ni Wende, the secretary to the Chinese 
president, met him at the station. He was then driven to one of Beijing’s 
grandest hotels, the Grand Hotel de Pekin, for a day of rest from his 
journey from Shanghai, which had hardly been arduous. The next day, 
Johnston was ‘to be taken to see the President and also Prince Cai Tao, 
one of the Emperor’s uncles. I have also to call on various Imperial 
Tutors, and a conservative person named Shi Xu who is Minister of the 
Household ... I wish all these ordeals were well over.’” This round of 
formality did little to settle Johnston’s nerves; he wrote to Weihai with 
the news that he had been ‘told the Emperor is looking forward to his 
English lessons but quakes at the idea of being brought into personal 
contact with a foreigner! I shall probably feel rather embarrassed myself 
at first. On the whole, therefore, I think we may confidently anticipate 
that I shall get the sack within ten days’.** His pessimism was naturally 
unfounded, although the suggestion that Puyi was unsure about his new 
tutor seems to have been correct. Puyi himself recalled how he ‘was very 
surprised and disconcerted when I was told that I was to have a foreigner 
as a tutor’.” 

By mid-March, Johnston was ready to move into the accommodation 
the palace authorities had made ready for him. Situated in an area to the 
north of the Forbidden City, it was in the Imperial City, the part of Beijing 
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where most palace officials lived. His house was in Zhangwang Hutong 
near the Drum Tower. Johnston, unlike most foreigners in Beijing at 
that time, would be living in an entirely Chinese area. His home was a 
great distance away from the European quarter of the legations, but this 
did not trouble him: ‘This is entirely satisfactory to me as the distance 
gives me a good excuse for refusing European invitations.’*° He quickly 
grew to love this substantial home, which was built around a series of 
courtyards, and was gratified to discover the house was large enough to 
‘hold me and my books’.?’ This was no small consideration, as his books 
had filled forty-eight large boxes when they were packed for transit from 
Weihai. The house was fitted out not only with an excess of furniture, 
but with the luxury of electric light and a telephone—modern appli- 
ances he had lived without in Weihai.”* His surroundings might not have 
been truly palatial, but they were a vast improvement on his lodgings in 
Weihai. And they were of sufficient grandeur for him to entertain as his 
first visitor no less a person than Puyi’s father, Prince Chun, the former 
Prince Regent.” 

Johnston soon settled in to his new home: within a matter of weeks, 
the man who had once craved only for the solitude of the Chinese coun- 
tryside was hosting dinner parties for crown princes and court officers, 
with astonishing aplomb. Johnston evidently intended to make the most 
of his life in the imperial household. Before long, he was acquainted 
with most of the princes in Puyi’s immediate family, and particularly 
enjoyed the company of Prince Cai Tao, the first prince he had met, 
whom he found, as Li Jingmai had predicted, both charming and intel- 
ligent. Occasionally, Prince Cai Tao would visit him informally at his 
home; the two men would chat in a leisurely manner about a whole 
variety of matters. 

As well as being extremely comfortable, his house had other advan- 
tages: ‘It is quiet, and there are plenty of open spaces and trees, and I 
can get to the north wall of the city in a few minutes. I am also close 
to the open country to the north.’*’ This gave him the opportunity to 
exercise away from the dust and dirt of the city. 

A great deal has been written about Puyi and his relationship with 
Johnston. Some of their life together has become the stuff of myth and 
legend, with Johnston inaccurately described by various writers from 
time to time as variously ‘exotic’, ‘Confucianist’, and even ‘English’! 
Johnston wrote his own account of his life at court in Twilight in the 
Forbidden City, published in 1934. Written long after the fact, it remains 
an important point of reference about the period, but he did lapse into a 
rather pompous state while writing it. After his re-education by Chinese 
prison authorities, Puyi wrote his own autobiography, but this is as much 
an apology for his crime of being born into the imperial family as it is 
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the story of his life. The true story emerges from an amalgam of these 
accounts and documents as well as letters written by Johnston during his 
years in the Forbidden City. 

Born in 1906, Puyi was only two and a half years old when he became 
emperor, following the deaths of his great aunt, the Dowager Empress 
Cixi, and his uncle, the Emperor Guangxu, in November 1908. His 
father, Prince Chun, was regent, but held the post for less than forty 
months before Puyi was forced to abdicate in the face of the revolution. 
The abdication left Puyi in a peculiar position. Under an agreement 
made with the fledgling government, called the Articles of Favourable 
Treatment, he lost his power but kept his title, had the run of the 
Forbidden City, and was guaranteed a healthy annuity of several million 
ounces of silver (never paid in full). The tenth emperor of the Qing 
Dynasty, Puyi was treated by his court as the son of heaven, even though 
there was now no “under heaven” (tianxia) to rule over. The abdication 
caused no real reduction in the size of the court or in the elaboration of 
its rituals, and the presence of the emperor in the Forbidden City kept 
monarchist hopes alive. 

Puyi had been briefly reinstalled as emperor in 1917, but the resto- 
ration lasted only a few days. It is clear from President Xu Shichang’s 
approval of Johnston’s appointment that there was a great deal of hope 
within government circles that a constitutional monarchy might eventu- 
ally develop in China. In this dream, Xu was supported by some politi- 
cians in Beijing and by the more progressive members of the imperial 
family. The city was a place of rumours and conspiracies—not a year 
passed when someone did not plot to reinstate the deposed monarch. 
Few of these plans were practicable. When Johnston reached Beijing, 
most monarchists realised that the time was not right for a new attempt 
at a restoration. Since Yuan Shikai’s death in 1916, power in China had 
become increasingly fragmented. Rival military factions held sway in 
different parts of the country; despite President Xu’s efforts, the gov- 
ernment in the north continued to sink into disarray. To make matters 
worse, north and south continued to be at loggerheads. 

The Beijing in which Johnston lived was at the centre of all these 
intrigues and power struggles, and yet the city was usually undisturbed 
by the unrest across the country. Warlords tended not to encroach on 
the city, wary that they might upset the foreign presence there; the 
foreign powers continued to jockey with one another for dominance in 
China as they had done for more than a century. Within the walls of the 
Forbidden City, life carried on as if in a different world. Conservatives 
held the reins of power: there was a considerable determination to 
retain all the traditions of absolute monarchy. Johnston’s appointment 
was therefore not universally welcomed. 
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Both Johnston and Puyi wrote about their memories of their first 
meeting, which did not take place until Johnston had spent almost 
two weeks in Beijing. The reasons for this delay do much to illustrate 
the archaic practices that still dictated such a large part of life in the 
Forbidden City. At the end of February, Johnston was ‘visited by a depu- 
tation from the household who informed me that the court astrologers 
had been duly consulted on the important subject of the selection of 
an “auspicious day” for the commencement of his majesty’s English 
studies, and that they had just submitted their report. It was to the effect 
that there were two days in the immediate future which were equally 
auspicious. ... As there was nothing to chose between them in point of 
auspiciousness, it had been decided to leave to me the responsibility if 
the final choice.’ *! Thankfully for Johnston, 3 March was the first date 
to appear: one wonders what he would have done had the astrologers 
suggested a date months later. 

The day of their meeting was Johnston’s first sight of the immense 
Forbidden City. One can only guess how he felt as he moved through the 
endless gates and past the many palaces which made up this complex. 
The sheer size of it all must have felt quite overwhelming; he later 
described it as entering ‘into a new world of space and time’. The 
palaces were painted, gilded, and elaborately ornamented. Everywhere, 
he saw imperial yellow—the emperor’s personal colour which was used to 
decorate everything from roofs to Puyi’s clothes. Puyi himself described 
his own memories of the Forbidden City by writing that, whenever he 
recalled it, ‘my head fills with a yellow mist’. Johnston recalled seeing a 
flood of colour as he entered: 


the palanquins bearing stately mandarins with ruby and coral 
‘buttons’ and peacocks’ feathers on their official hats and white 
cranes and golden pheasants on the front of their long outer 
garments of silk; high court officials in loose-sleeved sable robes, 
with tufts of white fur (taken from the neck of the sable) as an 
indication that the wearer was one who had gained the favour of 
the sovereign; young nobles and court-chamberlains on horseback, 
their loose embroidered ceremonial gowns hiding both saddle and 
stirrups; eunuchs standing respectfully to attention, each attired in 
the uniform of his class; long coated sula [palace servants] waiting 
in readiness to assist the great men out of their palanquins or to 
dismount from their ponies, and to conduct them to their waiting- 
rooms where they would be handed, with due ceremony, the indis- 
pensable cups of tea; officers of the household scrutinising lists of 
those who were to be admitted to audience ... indeed in those inner- 
most palaces of the Forbidden City the Chinese republic might have 
been ten thousand miles away instead of only a few hundred yards, 
a thousand years away in time instead of being contemporaneous.” 
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When they eventually met, the encounter was no less daunting—an 
occasion of considerable formality. Johnston arrived in the early after- 
noon of 3 March at the north gate of the Forbidden City. Sweeping 
yellow double roofs topped the entrance; beneath the imposing roof 
line, he was faced with the deep red walls of the gate, decorated with 
painted and gilt carving. His carriage stopped; Johnston transferred to 
the chair which was waiting for him. A short ride took him across the 
flagged walkway, which cut through the imperial gardens in the north 
of the city to a second gateway. This was a single-storey building, also 
topped with yellow tiles, but with three arched entrances through which 
Johnston walked. He turned left, walked across a small courtyard, and 
entered the audience chamber, the Yuqing palace. Some of the palaces 
in the Forbidden City are vast buildings and can hold several hundred 
people. The Yuqing palace, by comparison with other palaces in the 
Forbidden City, is a relatively modest affair, comprising a waiting room, 
courtyard, and an audience chamber that also served as the imperial 
schoolroom. 

The buildings within the Forbidden City, whatever their size or 
function, are all of a similar construction. Floors were softened with silk 
carpets. Elaborately carved screens set between columns gave each hall 
or palace privacy. Interiors were richly decorated with carved wooden 
ceilings; door frames and wall screens were equally heavily decorated. 
Many of the carvings were painted or gilded. The emperor’s symbol, 
the dragon, was found everywhere. Colourful yet gloomy, architecturally 
simple, yet disguised with heavy ornament, the buildings were as great a 
paradox as the emperor’s own position. 

The thirteen-year-old Puyi arrived for the meeting with Johnston in 
far greater style than his new tutor: ‘He came in an enormous palanquin 
draped in yellow silk and carried by twelve or more bearers.’** Johnston 
was dressed in top hat and tails, while Puyi ‘was dressed for the occasion 
in imperial costume, and was attended by a number of court functionar- 
ies in full uniform’.*» The robes alone looked quite sumptuous, being 
richly coloured and heavily embroidered in silks. This glorious array of 
costumes, filling the painted and gilded audience chamber, presented a 
sight of quite extraordinary splendour. In his dark and formal European 
clothes, Johnston could not have presented a sharper contrast to the 
court. The strangeness of the newest courtier must have made a deep 
impression on everyone. 

Johnston reports none of his feelings on this important occasion, 
merely describing what occurred: 


On being conducted into the audience chamber I advanced towards 
the emperor and bowed three times. He then descended from his 
seat, walked up to me and shook hands in European fashion. He 
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remained standing during the rest of this interview and asked me 
a few conventional questions, mainly about my official career in 
China. When the interview was over I withdrew to a waiting-room 
and was informed that the emperor wished to begin his English 
lessons immediately and would receive me again in a less formal 
manner as soon as he had divested himself from his ceremonial 
garments. *° 


Puyi later recalled the ceremony in much more personal terms. Having 
been told terrible tales about foreigners by the eunuchs, including that 
they carried sticks with which to hit people, the young boy was quite 
relieved to discover that Johnston was human: ‘I found that Johnston 
was not so frightening after all. His Chinese was very fluent ... He must 
have been at least forty at the time and was clearly older than my father, 
but his movements were still deft and skilful. His back was so straight 
that I wondered whether he wore an iron frame under his clothes. ... It 
was his blue eyes and greying fair hair in particular that made me feel 
uneasy.’ °7 Some of Puyi’s other recollections are not so accurate. He 
wrote, for example, that Johnston had been the commissioner of Weihai 
before his appointment as his tutor.*® 

After exchanging pleasantries with various officials, Johnston was at 
last allowed to enter the classroom. There, ‘I found the emperor seated 
at a table on which were placed the books which Lord Li and I had 
selected for him in Shanghai.’** His first impressions of his new charge 
were encouraging: ‘My pupil is an exceedingly nice boy, and undoubt- 
edly intelligent. It is a pleasure to teach him. He is strong and rather big 
for his age (13 last month by Western reckoning), and although within 
the Forbidden City all the absurdities and mockeries of court are kept 
up, and cannot be good for him, still he seems, as far as I can judge, not 
to have been spoiled or corrupted by his unwholesome surroundings: 
which speaks well for his character.’ Although Puyi had ‘no knowl- 
edge whatever of English or any other European language ... he seems 
anxious to learn and has plenty of mental activity’. 

There were other surprises. Johnston had a little understanding of the 
extraordinary existence the young man had lived to date. He assumed 
that Puyi would have been shielded from many of the realities of life and 
would know nothing of the world outside. He was therefore delighted 
to discover that Puyi was ‘allowed to read Chinese newspapers, and evi- 
dently takes an intelligent interest in the news of the day, especially in 
politics, both domestic and foreign. He has a good general knowledge of 
geography, and is interested in travel and exploration. He understands 
something of the present state of Europe and the results of the Great 
War, and seems to be free from false or exaggerated notions about the 
political position and relative importance of China.’” Although this 
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knowledge was welcome, Johnston did not underestimate the effect 
that living in ‘the extremely artificial nature of his surroundings and the 
pompous make-believe of the palace-routine’ had on the child.” 

Johnston had always had an affinity with children, which was sur- 
prising given his bachelor existence and his own upbringing. The 
Stewart Lockhart children had not been alone in loving his sense of fun 
as well as his great gift for storytelling. Puyi was also to fall under his 
spell, although he was quick to learn that Johnston set high standards. 
While he had a great deal of patience with young people, Johnston also 
expected good manners. It was therefore of some relief to him to find 
that Puyi was extremely polite. This was something he had not expected, 
and he encouraged this welcome trait whenever he could. When, for 
example, Puyi showed sufficient courtesy to present Li Jingmai with a 
gift of some porcelain ‘as a mark of imperial gratitude for the trouble 
taken by Li to get me as tutor! I suggested to the emperor that he might 
write a letter in English to Li, to accompany the presents, and he did 
so with alacrity!’** Johnston was justifiably proud that, after only twelve 
days, he already had a student who could form English letters clearly, 
even if he could not yet understand the words properly. He continued to 
be impressed by his pupil’s willingness to learn: ‘there are multitudes of 
English boys, older than the Emperor, who cannot write English as well 
as he can after 12 days study’. 

Johnston’s high standards also made an impression on Puyi. The 
emperor understood that Johnston was not a man to be crossed: ‘He 
had only to go red in the face for my father and the high officials to give 
way ... I found him very intimidating and studied English with him like 
a good boy, not daring to talk about other things when I got bored or 
ordering a holiday as I did with my Chinese tutors.’*° Very quickly, the 
court and his fellow tutors recognised that Johnston was able to exact 
a far stricter discipline on the boy than anyone else. Puyi would listen 
to him and later admitted that he thought ‘everything about Johnston 
was first-rate’.*” Part of this attraction may have been that Johnston was 
probably the only person in the Forbidden City who had ever treated 
Puyi as a child. He could relate to the boy’s age without any trouble, 
writing with fondness about his ‘small pupil, who shows far greater 
keenness about his studies than I did at his age’.* 

The influence of his Scottish tutor was used by many people in the 
inner circle of court; before long, Johnston was playing the part of an 
imperial intermediary: ‘I was repeatedly appealed to not only by his 
Chinese tutors but also by his father and uncles to make representa- 
tions and suggestions to him which they themselves despaired of doing 
with any hope of success.’“’ Sometimes Johnston was asked to act as an 
intermediary on behalf of someone outside the inner circle of court, 
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for few but the tutors had instant access to and the right of a private 
audience with the emperor. On other occasions, gifts would be sent to 
the emperor via the tutor. He was particularly pleased to be able to give 
Puyi presents from Li Jingmai: a pair of silver pencil cases and two gold 
pens for his English writing.” 

His time with Puyi was not confined, even in the first few weeks, to 
the daily lesson. One day, the emperor took him to see his personal 
garden, and Johnston was allowed to photograph the grounds. On 
other occasions, Puyi would show his teacher some of the thousands of 
works of art that adorned the rooms of the palaces. In return, Johnston 
showed Puyi ‘some copies of the Kokku (a Japanese art-publication which 
contains beautiful reproductions of Chinese and Japanese paintings)’ 
and arranged for further issues to be sent directly to the palace.” 

The middle-aged Scottish tutor and the young Chinese boy shared 
something in common which was to strengthen Johnston’s position in 
the classroom: a sense of humour. It is not known whether Johnston 
shared his stories about the Quork and the Moon with Puyi, though it is 
unlikely that he could have resisted the temptation to do so. Certainly, 
Puyi could display an impish talent at times. They had fun drawing 
caricatures together to break up the hard work of lessons. Once, having 
carefully explained the difference between constitutional and absolute 
monarchies to the child, Johnston was most amused to receive a sword 
and a message from Puyi at his home. Understanding that he had been 
an absolute monarch, the boy decided to show his tutor he had grasped 
the lesson by conferring upon Johnston the privilege of killing anyone 
he wished!*? 

Before too long, Johnston was extending his lessons to include much 
more than simply the English language—a deliberate move on his part 
to broaden Puyi’s education and certainly welcomed by Li Jingmai and 
the government, whom Johnston kept informed of his lessons. Gradually, 
he introduced small amounts of history, geography, and arithmetic into 
the imperial curriculum. On seeing that these subjects were a success 
with Puyi, he then began to introduce lessons, ‘in Chinese of course, 
on general subjects such as Politics, art, poetry and even astronomy. A 
few days ago I told him something of the views of modern astronomers 
on the subject of the moon and the planet Mars, and since then he has 
been searching the heavens with the aid of the palace telescope.’? He 
even brought in English-language magazines, using the pictures in them 
to encourage Puyi’s knowledge of things European. Johnston discovered 
that ‘the illustrations make an excellent basis for the discussion of impor- 
tant events as they occur in the various countries of the world’.** For the 
young child, ‘Western civilization represented by guns and aircraft in the 
magazines, the sweets made by chemistry and the etiquette of tea parties 
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made a deep impression on my mind.”*° Johnston knew how to capture 
a child’s imagination; before too long, he seems to have assumed the 
mantle of a benevolent uncle rather than a tutor. 

As the boy became more and more interested in Western life, he even 
asked Johnston to give him an English name to use on non-Chinese 
documents. Johnston offered him one from a list of the names used by 
the British royal family. Puyi chose the name Henry, which he was to use 
for many years after.” 

Although the lessons quickly became wide-ranging discussions, there 
was one thing Johnston refused to teach Puyi: the Christian religion. 
When a Seventh Day Adventist called on Johnston ‘bringing with him a 
bag containing a number of Christian books and tracts which he wished 
me to bring to the notice of His Majesty! I told him that there were at 
least two strong reasons why I could not accede to his request: in the first 
place I had been engaged for the purpose of giving the young emperor 
instruction in English, not for the purpose of teaching him the Christian 
religion, and I should be guilty of a breach of trust if I were to constitute 
myself as an intermediary between the emperor and any proselytizing 
organization. In the second place, I myself was not a believer in the 
tenets of any Christian sect, and therefore I had naturally no desire to 
assist Christian agencies in introducing my imperial pupil to doctrines 
which in my own opinion were untrue. ... I do not think he will trouble 
me again.”°*” 

Johnston’s influence with the emperor was not universally welcomed 
at court, but he had some influential friends there. Prince Cai Tao 
seemed particularly enamoured with Johnston. By early May, only two 
months after Johnston’s arrival at court, Prince Cai Tao had invited him 
to travel out to the Western Hills in his motor car. He was especially 
proud of this innovative machine, which gave him the freedom to travel 
across Beijing without the extensive entourage normally expected of a 
Manchu royal. To be invited to travel in any car must have been enor- 
mously exciting, as there were so few to be seen in Beijing then, and to 
travel in one belonging to a member of the imperial family was a rare 
honour which Johnston accepted eagerly. 

The prince, it transpired, did not simply wish the pleasure of 
Johnston’s company. He was soon to raise the question ‘of whether I 
would be willing to give English lessons to his son, a boy of 12 (one 
of the Emperor’s first cousins)’ called Pujia.** An answer could not be 
given until the emperor had given his assent, but Johnston held out 
every hope that he would shortly turn into ‘a regular pedagogue’ if the 
required permission were given.” The consent to teach Pujia came all 
too quickly: Johnston took on the duties of teaching Prince Cai Tao’s 
son in addition to his lessons with Puyi. Johnston ‘was not particularly 
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anxious to take on this new pupil, but I like Cai Tao so much that I 
did not like to refuse’. From then on, the young prince attended an 
English class with Johnston each weekday morning at Johnston’s house. 
This gave the tutor the opportunity to reconsider Puyi’s lessons. He 
had been concerned from the very first meeting with Puyi that the 
emperor was taught by him in solitary splendour: ‘even his daily visits 
to the Schoolroom are made the occasion for a kind of state procession. 
He is carried there in a large chair draped in imperial yellow, and he 
is accompanied by a large retinue of attendants’. Johnston was keen to 
bring as much normality through the closed doors of the schoolroom as 
he could." He was convinced after only a few lessons with Pujia that he 
would be the ideal companion in class for Puyi. 

His suggestion that Pujia join the emperor in the classroom met with 
opposition, though Puyi already shared some Chinese lessons with one 
of his brothers. The other imperial princes were jealous that Prince Cai 
Tao’s son was being honoured above theirs. But Johnston had his way. 
From the autumn of 1919, the two children had lessons together. Pujia’s 
elevation was not without its traumas for the new pupil: ‘The poor boy 
has to suffer for the honour, as he is required to kneel on both knees 
every day before lessons begin!’ ® 

Generally, none of Johnston’s duties were arduous, and his lifestyle 
was an enviable one. Beijing was a dusty and dirty city and so when he 
began his duties, instead of riding on horseback as he was accustomed 
to, he ‘engaged a closed carriage (necessary on account of the dust) by 
the month: it is therefore at my disposal whenever I want it, and I have 
a coachman and groom. I drive to the north gate of the Forbidden City 
every day about 1.15. The drive occupies 15 minutes. I have had the high 
honour conferred upon me of being allowed to ride in a chair through 
the Forbidden City. (Tell that to the Chinese staff at Weihai!) The chair 
is provided by the palace authorities and it is always awaiting me outside 
the North palace gate. It takes about 7 minutes to go in my chair to the 
Emperor’s quarters. I am taken first to a sort of “retiring room” where 
I am regaled with tea; and there I await the imperial summons to the 
schoolroom. The lesson occupies two hours every day, so I get back to 
my house about tea time.’® 

Of course, he was not the only tutor to Puyi. Since 1911, Chinese tutors 
had educated him; Johnston got to know his colleagues well. There were 
four men in this erudite group; they held an extraordinary position of 
status within the court. Traditionally, an imperial tutor—and this was 
to include Johnston even though he was a foreigner—took precedence 
over everyone else, apart from some of the imperial princes. Imperial 
tutors came from the cream of scholarly and administrative society. They 
were learned men of high standing. Johnston was ‘glad to say that I like 
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all my tutorial colleagues. They all rank as high officials, the most learned 
of them, and also the most delightful to meet, is Chen Baoshen, who was 
degraded and dismissed by the old empress dowager because he dared 
to send in a memorial in the nineties, accusing her of being responsible 
for China’s woes. He is also regarded as a very distinguished poet.’** The 
four men, in contrast to Johnston, were all extremely elderly. One was 
already ill when Johnston arrived in Beijing and died in 1920. A second 
died shortly after, leaving him only his favourite, Chen Baoshen, and Ju 
Yifan as companions. All the tutors were treated equally and with lavish 
kindness. On their birthdays, they received presents from the emperor 
and his family; quarterly bonuses were the norm. In Johnston’s case, 
these emoluments alone were more than his annual salary as a district 
officer; his new income was far greater than Stewart Lockhart received 
as commissioner.” 

Johnston had only worked in the Forbidden City for a few days before 
first crossing swords with the thousands of eunuchs there. He had sus- 
pected before arriving in Beijing that he would have trouble with them, 
but even he was surprised at the speed with which the enmity devel- 
oped. He never gave an indication as to what started the battle, but a 
biographer of Puyi recorded that the day Johnston met Puyi, ‘the court 
eunuchs crowded round him, congratulating him on his new appoint- 
ment—and demanding money on this auspicious occasion.’® Johnston 
horrified them by asking for a receipt for anything that he gave them. A 
day later, he wrote to Stewart Lockhart to tell him about these strange 
courtiers: 


I am already at war with the eunuchs: circumstances made it neces- 
sary for me to begin the fight much earlier than I had intended. They 
know Iam their enemy, and all their instincts of self-preservation will 
compel them to oppose me in every way in their power. My position 
may become impossible: but I don’t propose to resign yet as I have 
reason to believe that at least two of the imperial princes, and the 
President, will support me in all my recommendations. If you hear, 
at any time, that steps are to be taken to take the young emperor 
out of the palace in the Forbidden City, and send him either to the 
Summer Palace, or to some part of the Imperial City which would 
shut him off from the rascally rabble of eunuchs who look after him 
now, you may assume that I have won the day! ... Meanwhile, in 
spite of the approaching battle ... against the eunuchs, I do not by 
any means regret having come here.” 


His initial concern about this formidable imperial force was the influ- 
ence they had on Puyi. Johnston found the eunuchs to be shallow, 
obsequious, and avaricious. These sycophants surrounded Puyi; anyone 
with an ounce of perception could have seen that this was an unhealthy 
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situation for an impressionable adolescent. From the outset, Johnston 
made no attempt to hide his views on the eunuchs. As caretakers of the 
emperor, ‘the hordes of eunuchs are of course worse than useless in that 
respect’. After only a month at court he noted that they ‘have marked 
me down as their enemy. A eunuch stands in the schoolroom the whole 
time I am with the Emperor! His chief duty seems to be to bring water 
and a towel so that the Emperor may lave his fingers when they get 
inked—a rather frequent occurrence! But doubtless he listens atten- 
tively to every word I say.’® Johnston was determined to change this, but 
he knew that he would have to plan his course of action carefully. 

His first salvo in the war was to employ ‘a man whom I can trust, and 
who could keep me in touch with the gossip in town and find out some- 
thing about the intrigues of the eunuchs’.” To that end, he wrote to 
Stewart Lockhart to ask for the services of one of his former Chinese 
members of staff, Sun Hongyi. He was one of the men who had asked 
Johnston to take him to Beijing, so Johnston was fairly confident that 
Sun Hongyi would welcome the change of post. He was duly installed in 
the gatehouse at Zhangwang Hutong. Johnston even paid for his son to 
join him. Knowing that the child was intelligent, it is typical of Johnston’s 
generosity that he arranged for the boy to be ‘sent to a decent school 
here’ at his own expense.”! Having sent the child ‘to a good school where 
he will learn English’, Johnston harboured hopes that ‘if all goes well I 
may send him on later to the Govt. University’.” Johnston valued Sun 
Hongyi’s assistance and, in between gathering information for Johnston, 
he ran the household with admirable efficiency. 

Having arranged to have a trustworthy pair of eyes and ears working 
for him in the city, Johnston then set about preparing for the next stage 
of the battle: ‘I am slowly and painfully gathering material for a lengthy 
Memorial which I propose to send in to the authorities regarding the 
various evils and corrupt influences of the Palace, and the reforms 
which I consider necessary if these evils are to be eradicated and the 
young emperor given a decent chance. I shall not mince my words, and 
as I shall have to make complaints not merely about the eunuchs but 
also the officers of the Household (who are not eunuchs, and who are 
nominally my employers!) I may find my position quite intolerable after 
the Memorial has been submitted.’” 

When he wrote this, Johnston had been in his post for just over a 
month, but already he was horrified by what he had discovered. He 
had expected to be offended by the corruption of the eunuchs, which 
had been well known for years outside the confines of the Forbidden 
City. However, what disgusted him just as much were the antics of some 
members of the Imperial Household Department. He was playing a 
dangerous game, pitting himself against some of the most entrenched 
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practices in the court, but he was determined to try to eradicate the 
large-scale corruption he encountered. He even decided, rather danger- 
ously, to give a copy of his memorial to Puyi ‘who is quite old enough 
and intelligent enough to understand what my criticisms and recom- 
mendations are’. 

Johnston quickly realised that an enormous amount of power within 
the Forbidden City rested in the hands of the Imperial Household 
Department. The department controlled every aspect of life in the 
Forbidden City: ‘It was not merely an office entrusted with the man- 
agement of the property of the Throne, it was also the organ through 
which the Throne transacted business with the great departments of 
state.’”> He began to hate the department with a real passion once he 
understood that the eunuchs, who were part of the department, were 
only a symptom of a far larger problem caused by the very existence of 
the department itself. His eventual aim was to achieve ‘the abolition or 
drastic reformation of the whole system’ and he held to this view with a 
degree of feeling which was unusual, even for Johnston.” He had arrived 
at court with many European prejudices about the monarchy, believing 
that it—particularly under the notorious Dowager Empress Cixi—was 
responsible for its own downfall. Within a matter of months, he lay the 
blame squarely at the door of the incompetent and corrupt Imperial 
Household Department, which he likened ‘to a vampire draining the 
life-blood of the dynasty’.”” The department employed almost a thousand 
officials, yet he could find little good in any of them. Even Shi Xu, its 
comptroller and whom Johnston personally rated as ‘a man of ability 
and force of character’, was, he came to believe, tainted with the evil 
which pervaded the system he controlled.” 

What underpinned the corruption of the department was the system 
of bribes and diversion of money at every level within it. This made 
senior posts some of the most desirable in the country and Johnston 
reckoned that some officials collected more than £200,000 a year this 
way: a vast sum in the early 1920s.” Johnston cites an instance when 
eunuchs hung lanterns for a festival in the palace. The costs had been 
so high ‘that it had been found necessary to mortgage a quantity of jade 
and porcelain ... for hanging up and lighting a number of lanterns. For 
this service, which as I pointed out could have been carried out by men 
hired from the streets of Beijing at a total cost of certainly not more than 
ten dollars, it appeared that “old custom” required an expenditure of 
thousands ... and that it would be a hardship to deprive the palace staff 
of perquisites to which they had become accustomed.’*° Similar excesses 
were found in the imperial kitchens. Puyi writes of accounts which show 
that, aged four, he consumed 240 chickens and ducks each month!*! 
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Although it was to be some time before he amassed sufficient evidence 
to present his memorial, by the summer of 1919 Johnston already felt he 
knew enough of palace life to write a letter of warning to Li Jingmai. In 
the strongest terms he warned ‘that in my opinion the highly artificial 
life that the emperor leads must be detrimental to his health, physical, 
intellectual and moral; and I sincerely hope for his sake that some means 
will be devised whereby he may be enabled to live more naturally and 
rationally. Although he is an emperor (a titular one) he is also a boy, and 
if this fact is ignored, especially during the next three or four years, the 
results may be very serious for him.’ 

A great believer in the healing properties of the countryside, Johnston 
asked Li to consider arranging for Puyi to ‘put away all his books for 
two months or so and go off to the sea or the mountains’. It was a plea 
written with some passion. Johnston continued: 


But what I want to emphasise is the supreme importance of training 
the young emperor in such a way that whatever his future may be— 
whether the country calls him to the throne of his ancestors as a 
constitutional king, or whether he is forced to surrender even the 
last vestige of his imperial dignity and become simply a unit among 
the four hundred million people of China—he may have no cause 
to reproach those who were responsible for his education and 
upbringing. In my opinion everything, if necessary, should be sacri- 
ficed rather than that his physical and moral health should suffer 
injury.” 


Johnston’s eloquence was disregarded, despite his prescient warning 
that Puyi was in danger of failing as a man, not only as an emperor, 
unless the artificiality of his life was radically changed. His assessment of 
Puyi was, of course, to become horribly accurate. 

It is clear from his letters to Li Jingmai that Johnston was becoming 
incredibly fond of Puyi. He cared deeply for the child, and felt dismayed 
by the activities of the eunuchs and palace officials. He was aware that 
few people really loved the young emperor and that the self-serving men- 
tality which pervaded the palace could only do him harm. He despaired 
of Puyi’s father, Prince Chun, whom he felt played too small a role in 
his son’s upbringing. Of Prince Chun, Johnston wrote, ‘I am afraid he is 
terribly weak.’*? He quickly gave up all hope of using the prince to give 
Puyi’s life a semblance of love or normality. 

One incident illustrates just how isolated and abandoned Puyi was at 
court. It took Johnston just weeks to ascertain that Puyi was short-sighted 
and needed glasses. The child’s every moment was apparently under 
scrutiny, yet no one else—not his tutors, servants, or family—had been 
aware of this problem because no one looked after him in any parental 
capacity. Johnston recommended that he see an optician immediately, 
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but nothing was done. As the child’s sight worsened, he began to suffer 
badly from headaches. Johnston was driven to despair: ‘they don’t seem 
to care how much he may suffer or how handicapped he may be’.™ It 
was two years before Johnston, by threatening to resign, managed to 
bring an ophthalmologist into the palace to examine the emperor and 
prescribe glasses for him. There was, of course, the predictable uproar 
when Johnston brought in a Westerner, but he was by then well past 
caring what the court thought of him. 

As the weeks went by and Johnston gradually became accustomed to 
his new station in life, his lifestyle started to change as well. Perhaps it 
was those early rides in Prince Cai Tao’s car that tempted him, but he 
decided that his covered carriage was not sufficient for his transport 
needs. Once a frugal district officer who was content to ride on mules 
if need be, he now decided that he would acquire a car of his own. He 
wasted no time in making his purchase and by the end of 1919, he was 
the proud owner of a five-seater Ford motorcar. The covered carriage was 
put in store as Johnston took to driving across Beijing in his luxurious 
new vehicle. He boasted that the car cut his journey time to the palace 
by two-thirds—quite an achievement in a crowded city not designed for 
motorised transport. An even bigger achievement was that he did not 
injure anyone in making the journey each day. He was honest enough to 
admit: ‘I do not drive it myself, which accounts for the fact that it has not 
yet been the cause of anyone’s death!’*® 

The car was soon his greatest pride and joy. As frequently as possible, 
Johnston would go off into the Western Hills for a break. Horses were 
the preferred form of transport for him there, as they allowed him to 
travel into relatively remote areas. However, he always took his car with 
him. He made such trips three or more times a month, riding his favour- 
ite horse and with Sun Hongyi on Johnston’s second pony. But the rest 
of his party, including servants, or any guests accompanying him, would 
travel, not on horseback, but in his beloved car. 

There were other changes. In Weihai, Johnston had only ever owned 
one horse. Now, he had two: one a beautifully trained pony presented to 
him by Prince Cai Tao from his own stables. His house, which had struck 
him as quite luxurious when he arrived, was quickly deemed not suitable 
for overnight guests and was refurbished within a matter of weeks. It 
would appear that the imperial family were doing everything in their 
power to make his life pleasant. He was even given additional holidays 
during the summer, because it was decided that the emperor could not 
work happily in the dry heat of the Beijing summer.* 

The extended summer break gave Johnston the opportunity to clear 
his mind of the stultifying ceremonials of the palace. It also gave him 
time to reflect on his work with Puyi. Although the boy was bright and 
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attentive in class, Johnston felt that two hours of tuition a day would 
achieve little if Puyi did not also spend time on homework. In any 
normal setting, this would have presented no problem. Whoever was in 
charge of the child would have simply ensured that an appropriate time 
was set aside for this work. But, as Johnston noted, ‘it seems to be no 
one’s business to look after the emperor in this way’.*’ It was therefore 
up to Puyi himself to decide what to do. No thirteen-year-old boy could 
reasonably be expected to set himself down to do homework without 
either direction or incentive. Johnston was at a loss as to how to solve 
this problem. He could see no real possibility of Puyi progressing with 
his studies at a decent rate without further preparation. Once more, 
Johnston was convinced that the emperor’s removal from the palace was 
the only solution. 

Johnston’s attempts to remove Puyi from the Forbidden City were 
not likely to succeed until there was some stability in the government. 
President Xu seemed to achieve this for the first few months of his 
presidency, but all that was to change. China had entered the war on the 
Allies’ side in August 1917. In return, the Western powers exempted her 
from the indemnity payments due to them for five years as compensa- 
tion for the Boxer uprising of 1900. No doubt the Chinese government 
also expected that, as a reward for being on the winning side, they might 
benefit from the peace agreement drawn up after the war. The Western 
powers, however, had other ideas. They viewed Japan as the one country 
that could stop the increasingly real threat (as they saw it) of commu- 
nism. A secret deal had therefore been made whereby Japan was given 
Germany’s old concessions in northern China at the end of the war. 

Since the nineteenth century, the European powers had been shame- 
less in their dealings with China. Every advantage had been taken of her 
weakened and fragmented state to press for territorial and commercial 
advantage. Imperial China had tried to limit this encroachment with 
disastrous results. Republican China was to be equally unsuccessful. One 
European journalist in Beijing voiced the not uncommon view amongst 
foreigners when he wrote: ‘It does not seem to be generally understood 
that the so-called “unequal Treaties” constituted the only means, at the 
time at which they were imposed, of securing for foreign residents in 
China reasonable security for their persons, their property, and their 
trade.’** Given that the foreign powers believed they had an inviolate 
right to break ‘down the barriers imposed by Chinese ignorance and 
arrogance’, the Chinese state continued to be helpless against them.*® 
President Xu was one of the old school—weak and unable to resist the 
compelling force of the Western powers, he had agreed to the terms 
drawn up at Versailles, which gave Japan vastly increased powers in 
Chinese territory. 
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In 1919, the Treaty of Versailles formally concluded the Great War. 
When news of Japan’s prize reached Beijing at the beginning of May, 
there was uproar. On 4 May, students in the city organised a demonstra- 
tion against Japanese influence and the terms of the treaty. The protests 
and strikes quickly spread to other cities. Japanese goods were boycotted. 
In Beijing, the situation became so tense that President Xu was forced 
to declare martial law in the city. He supported his pro-Japanese minis- 
ters in believing China should sign the treaty, but such was the strength 
of opposition to this view that he was eventually forced to back down. 
China never became a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles. The May 
Fourth Movement, as it is now known, was the start of a process which 
would eventually lead to the rise of communism in China. 

The student’s rebellion seriously weakened the position of President 
Xu and his supporters. All hope of stability in the country vanished for 
decades to come. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Johnston’s pleas for the emperor’s well-being were ignored. Despite all 
his attempts to remove Puyi from the Forbidden City, Li Jingmai and 
the president reckoned it was not a risk worth taking. Johnston was frus- 
trated. He was more than aware of the political situation; it was hap- 
pening on his doorstep. His personal views were that the pro-Japanese 
ministers ‘deserved all they got’ at the hands of the students, although 
he believed the student rioting in Beijing to have been ‘scandalous’.*” 

Although he knew he could do nothing to influence the political situ- 
ation to his and Puyi’s benefit, Johnston continued to try to release Puyi 
from his prison. It was a running sore to him that he could not take the 
emperor out of the palace, particularly when he himself travelled freely 
with Prince Cai Tao and Pujia. They even managed to visit Shanghai 
together at a time of considerable unrest, taking in some sightseeing 
on the way. Johnston was most amused by the prince’s attempts to travel 
incognito by calling himself Mr Cai en route. It might have been more 
effective had he not insisted on all his usual trappings of wealth!*! 

While in Shanghai, Johnston briefed Li Jingmai on his progress with 
the emperor. He could report little except that studies progressed well, 
with Puyi working on Anglo-Chinese readers at twice the speed of the 
normal curriculum, and that they had a good relationship. Despite, or 
even because of, his concerns that Puyi was not given any preparation 
time, Johnston continued to push his pupil. By now, Johnston had been 
in post for a year. Already, Puyi’s English was good enough for him to 
be taught some botany in the language. The political situation might 
be uncertain, but Johnston still planned to fit Puyi for constitutional 
rule, should the event ever arise. To that end, he told Li Jingmai when 
they met in February 1920 that in a few months he would be introduc- 
ing English history into the schoolroom, ‘laying special stress on the 
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constitutional struggles of the 17th and 18th centuries’. He continued, 
‘IT want to explain to him the rise of English constitutional kingship. 
Perhaps good knowledge of this may be of use to him some day.’” His 
views on the role of a constitutional monarch were as strong as those on 
religion. He firmly believed, and tried to teach Puyi, that the monarchy 
should exist ‘for the benefit of the people’.” These lessons were to have 
some impact on his pupil. Even the remoulded Puyi recalled how ‘he 
became interested in learning how to be a good emperor and in under- 
standing the basic principles of rulership’ under Johnston’s guidance.” 
With the hindsight of history, Johnston’s plans seem now to be the stuff 
of fable, but in 1920 it was still not out of the question that a constitu- 
tional monarchy might emerge from the political chaos. Rumours about 
it were frequent, and the Foreign Office in London contacted him more 
than once to ask whether or not they were true. 

Following the crisis of May 1919, the situation in China steadily 
worsened. Johnston had only just returned from Shanghai when a con- 
sortium of northern warlords attacked Beijing. The battle for control 
raged until July 1920, during which time many in the capital feared for 
their lives. The imperial family were ‘in a state bordering on panic’, 
and only the imperial tutors and the head of the Imperial Household 
Department kept their nerves. They had made a contingency plan to 
keep the emperor safe, their main fear in that terrifying month being 
that the faction defending Beijing, part of the clique allied to the presi- 
dent, ‘if faced by military defeat or political extinction, may become 
reckless and deliberately incite ... men to commit havoc in Beijing—not 
sparing the Forbidden City’.*” 

It is some measure of Johnston’s coolness that, while all this was hap- 
pening, he made plans for a foreign tour for Puyi. At one moment he 
was writing to the Foreign Office in London about the prevailing battle 
for Beijing, and in the next he was blithely informing them that he had 
drawn up a rough itinerary for Puyi’s proposed trip to Europe. Was it his 
romantic nature that made him believe he would be able to show Puyi 
the delights of Oxford in 1921? In 1920, he certainly thought his plan 
was feasible. 

Johnston almost relished these crises. During the spring troubles, 
the legation quarter was ‘packed like a sardine tin and hotel shares 
ought to be booming’ with European residents seeking sanctuary.” His 
own house was miles away from this safe haven, yet he refused to move 
from it. He relied on Sun Hongyi to go out and bring back ‘a budget 
of rumours with which I regale myself in the evenings’.°” In the middle 
of the complex and confusing alliances and counter-alliances which the 
warlords made as they jostled for power, Johnston supported those who 
had once been part of the Confucian class. Anti-ccommunist, but not 
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necessarily pro-Japanese, it was this group of northern power-brokers 
that had his support. 

Unbelievably, through all the drama and intrigue unfolding before 
him, Johnston still found time to write in Beijing. Major books were 
not possible, due to a combination of his official duties, his plans for 
the emperor, and the considerable amount of socialising he was now 
expected to do. However, he still found time to write one short book 
and several magazine articles. His book, on Chinese drama, was little 
more than a sketch, partly due to time constraints and partly because 
he was ‘not really greatly interested in the Chinese theatre’.** Despite 
this extraordinary confession, the publishers pressed him to write it, 
Johnston was not surprised when it sold poorly. Most of the articles he 
wrote between 1919 and 1921 were for the New China Review under the 
pseudonym Christopher Irving. He wisely avoided political subjects, 
even under a pseudonym. Instead, he covered a mixed bag of topics, 
from Buddhist art and Chinese society and customs to the inevitable 
studies designed specifically to annoy his old enemies, the missionaries. 

The normality of life in 1920s Beijing is one of its most remarkable 
features. There were times when foreigners feared for their lives and 
others when the imperial court did not know if it would survive a day 
longer. And yet, in the middle of all this, people continued to have 
parties, to write, and even to have visitors from overseas. The philoso- 
pher Bertrand Russell arrived with his companion, Dora Black, in the 
autumn of 1920. Johnston, a minor celebrity himself, met them on 
several occasions during their stay in Beijing. Johnston hosted a dinner 
for them and Russell was in due course to make use of the library in 
his house on several occasions. It was during these visits that they dis- 
covered their mutual dislike of religious organisations.” It is interest- 
ing that Johnston offered such fulsome hospitality to the Russells. As 
an unmarried couple who were living together, Russell and Dora were 
considered to be ‘beyond the pale’ by many in polite society. Johnston, 
one suspects, revelled in defying such conservative attitudes, even if this 
meant giving hospitality to a man whose left-wing views—apart from 
those on religion—he could not countenance. Dora later recalled one 
of the most amusing sights in Beijing: ‘Mr Johnston, in formal dress, 
top hat and all, being carried in a sedan chair with great pomp and 
ceremony, through the gates and courtyards, beneath the yellow tiled 
roofs of the Forbidden City, to pay his respects to his young pupil on 
the occasion of the Emperor’s birthday.’'” Johnston was never one to let 
standards slip because of a bit of civil unrest. 

The birthday ceremony that Johnston attended, and which caused 
Dora Russell so much mirth, was one of the highlights of the year at 
court. The spectacle (for it was nothing less) was one of elaborate ritual, 
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based on traditions laid down for centuries. The event began at eight in 
the morning and lasted for hours. Courtiers assembled in their finest 
ceremonial robes within the palace and stood in attendance as lengthy 
rituals in honour of the emperor and his ancestors were performed. 
There was music and chanting, and the ceremony culminated in the 
court paying their respects to Puyi. 

Johnston’s own part in it was relatively minor. Having travelled in 
style to the palace, he stood with other senior members of the court and 
watched the ceremony unfold. Such was the scale of the ritual that it 
was hours before he actually saw the emperor and entered the audience 
chamber. There, he had to bow six times before Puyi, who was seated 
on his throne. More formal ceremonies followed. After all the pomp 
and ritual, with thousands in attendance, the day ended, somewhat 
surreally, with Johnston being invited into Puyi’s private chambers for 
tea. Johnston, however, seems to have become quite accustomed to the 
peculiar anomalies of the Forbidden City. If anything, it was only the 
enormity of the birthday gift he received from Puyi which surprised him. 
The birthday celebrations were always rounded off with gifts of money to 
all the tutors; Johnston received a substantial sum. 

As the first year of his appointment slipped by, Johnston continued 
to be féted by the imperial family and the president. Prince Cai Tao 
gave him a second pony in July 1920, at the start of his summer break. 
President Xu was equally keen to lavish attention, offering to purchase 
a property in the Western Hills for him. Johnston was overwhelmed by 
the offer, which he knew would cost Xu Shichang thousands of dollars. 
He eventually agreed to the president’s kind offer on condition that if 
Xu Shichang paid for the house and the grounds then Johnston would 
hold it only for as long as he lived in China. That resolved, he quickly 
settled on the place he wanted. Thereafter, Cherry Glen was one of his 
most prized possessions: a place where his long-held dream of a Chinese 
retreat was realised. 

When Johnston found his little haven in the Western Hills in 1920, 
it was only a plot of land: ‘It contains a number of fruit trees, including 
walnut trees; and also other trees such as poplars. The scenery is beauti- 
ful. It is right in the heart of the mountains, but can be reached in five 
hours from Beijing. One of its greatest attractions is a mountain-stream 
which never runs dry and runs through the middle of the property.’!” 
Johnston loved the place from the first moment he saw it. Within weeks 
he had arranged for a house to be built there, and spent the summer 
of 1920 living in a tent while it was being constructed.’ Situated in 
a secluded valley containing three small hamlets, the grounds were 
approached by a rough track which, in spring, was bordered by a mass 
of blossoming fruit trees. The nearest hamlet to the property was Ying 
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Daogu, and the ground was originally known by that place name. 
Johnston decided to name the house. Its Chinese name, given by Puyi, 
was Lo Jingshanzhai, but to Johnston and its many visitors, it quickly 
became known as Cherry Glen. Johnston not only erected a house but 
also temples, shrines, and pavilions. He even planned eventually to build 
a fireproof library to hold his enormous collection of books.!% 

Cherry Glen was a substantial property. Johnston himself reckoned it 
to be not much smaller than Liugong Island at Weihai, covering several 
acres. Over the years, he turned it into his own paradise. Shrines to 
unknown gods and his favourite poets were erected. The Chinese temple 
he designed was a particularly prized spot . He even installed in it a statue 
of Buddha, which he borrowed from one of the local villages. On warm 
summer evenings, he would sleep in the temple in contented solitude, 
wakening the next day to the chorus of songbirds that populated the 
grounds. After so many years of dreaming and hoping for his place in 
the hills, he found perfection here. He lavished money on the property, 
planting trees and a profusion of flowers and laying out walks and rocky 
viewpoints. Eventually, the grounds alone were sufficiently elaborate to 
require the services of four gardeners. They tended the winding walks 
he created, which enabled him ‘to wander all day within the boundaries 
of the estate without going twice over the same path’.'"4 

As the buildings and grounds developed, Johnston invited increasing 
numbers of guests to Cherry Glen. Some were friends from the legation 
quarter, but many others were courtiers. His fellow tutor, Chen Baoshen, 
was an early visitor. In his second summer there, Prince Cai Tao and 
his son Pujia came and spent a few nights with him. They seem to have 
enjoyed their stay, which Johnston captured on camera. 

Even in the peace of Cherry Glen, however, Johnston took precau- 
tions with his own security. On the advice of Sun Hongyi, he purchased 
a revolver to keep there—just in case bandits found their way to his 
country retreat. The situation in Beijing was not improving, and the 
relaxed attitude he had maintained about the relative isolation of his 
house in Zhangwang Hutong from both the legation quarter and the 
palace was to change. By the end of 1920, he finally heeded the advice of 
others and moved to a house closer to the palace, in Caichang Hutong. 
As to the outcome of the war raging across the country, his political 
stance was quite clear: ‘it is no good prophesying about China: one is 
almost sure to be wrong.’'” All he could hope for was a safe life for Puyi. 
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Chapter 10 


Mandarin of the First Rank 
(1920-1923) 


When Johnston left Weihai, Stewart Lockhart obviously missed him 
badly. If anything, the place seemed to grow sleepier with Johnston’s 
absence. Consular officers were seconded to assist the commissioner, 
and the question of Weihai’s rendition once more raised its head during 
the negotiations at Versailles after the Great War. Other than that, the 
place continued in its own slow rhythm. Stewart Lockhart had been in 
the territory for almost twenty years, having first arrived in China when 
Johnston was not quite five years old. Even he was aware that the time 
had come to retire: he finally decided he would leave Weihai forever 
in April 1921. He gave the Colonial Office almost a year’s notice of his 
intentions so that they would have a decent length of time in which to 
appoint his successor. For years, it had of course been assumed in official 
circles that Johnston would succeed him, but now Johnston was happily 
stationed in Beijing. Stewart Lockhart did some gentle fishing on behalf 
of the Colonial Office: would Johnston be prepared to return to Weihai? 

Johnston was cautious in reply: ‘I should certainly like to be offered 
it, because it would show that the C.O. thought me worth promoting, 
and the fact that I had been offered it might be useful to me later on if 
circumstances made it necessary for me to go to them cap in hand for 
a billet. Whether I accepted it or not would largely depend on whether 
they intended to reduce the salary and status: if so, it might not be worth 
my while to give up my present job, which with extras gives me over 
$1000 a month.”! In the summer of 1920, the emperor had upgraded his 
status to ‘a sort of Imperial Secretary or Adviser’. All in all, Johnston felt 
that he should therefore ‘much prefer to stay where I am’.? 

In the meantime, the Colonial and Foreign Offices in London were 
arguing about Stewart Lockhart’s replacement. The Colonial Office 
wanted Johnston: ‘He is probably the best man in the Col. Service 
for the job—indeed I cannot think of anyone else who wd. be in the 
running.” The Foreign Office was equally clear in its views: ‘I hope there 
is no intention of giving Mr Johnston the Commissionership at Weihai. 
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As tutor to the Emperor he is doing valuable work.’* They also correctly 
guessed that Johnston would probably not accept the post even if it were 
offered to him. Indeed, by the end of 1921, Johnston had made up his 
mind about his future. When he retired he would settle in Cherry Glen, 
feeling ‘sure that I couldn’t stand a winter in the gloomy British Isles 
after nearly a quarter of a century in the sunny east’.® By the time he 
had made that decision, the Colonial Office had decided that Johnston 
should not be offered the Weihai posting ‘until he has finished his tem- 
porary duty as Tutor to the ex-Emp. of China’.® 

Meanwhile, Johnston continued to be rather overwhelmed by the 
attention given to him in court circles: “The whole imperial clan treat 
me with extraordinary kindness.’’ President Xu, of course, had made his 
gratitude for Johnston’s services clear with his purchase of Cherry Glen. 
Prince Cai Tao continued to press gifts on him, too. A third pony had 
been given to him in 1920, forcing Johnston to give away the horse he 
had bought in order to make room in his small stables for this newest 
equine gift. He was even more pressed for space when ‘the Emperor 
presented me with a pony ... As I had a stable of three ponies I gave 
one away ... I could not sell it, as it was a present from Prince Cai Tao.”® 
Puyi also continued to give Johnston gifts of money as well as present- 
ing him with a steady stream of objects, from porcelain and precious 
jades to inscribed tablets. Almost any event of significance resulted in 
a present, or cumshaw, to Johnston: ‘On his (the Emperor’s) birthday I 
received from him a cumshaw of $1500; and the periodical cumshaws 
(about 4 a year) amount to $1000 each time’.’ Johnston was generous 
with these gifts and distributed bonuses to his own staff each time he 
received money from the emperor. 

As he entered his third year of imperial service, Johnston was well 
settled into his life in Beijing. Whenever he could, he visited Cherry 
Glen, and spent a large part of the summer of 1921 there entertaining a 
wide variety of guests. Many of these were Chinese friends, but an even 
larger number were Europeans. The Western Hills was becoming an 
increasingly fashionable summer retreat for foreigners based in Bejing. 
Many people rented temples there for the summer months, glad to 
get away from the dusty heat of the city, accompanied by the predict- 
able army of servants. For those with an inclination for exercise, there 
were plenty of gentle hills over which to ramble. For others who were 
spending a shorter time in the area, Cherry Glen offered a hospitable 
refuge, should one be of sufficient interest to Johnston to be invited 
there. 

That June, a party of British people took a walking tour in the hills. 
Amongst them was Eileen Power, an historian making her first visit to 
the country. Johnston was always keen to meet new and interesting 
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characters, so it is not surprising that Miss Power and her party were 
invited to spend a weekend as his guests in Cherry Glen. It seems to 
have been an immediate meeting of minds. Eileen Power’s biographer 
was later to recount how Johnston ‘clearly fascinated Eileen Power—he 
had the knowledge of an ancient China which she yearned for, and he 
in turn responded to a beautiful and intellectual woman with common 
literary interests with his own’.'° Eileen Power certainly enjoyed her time 
at Cherry Glen, noting that Johnston ‘was soaked in Chinese things’, 
‘was so amusing’, and that he lent her a horse while she was there.'! On 
her return to Beijing, Eileen Power enjoyed the company of Dora Black 
and Bertrand Russell. They, of course, had been visitors to Johnston’s 
Beijing home, but whether or not she met Johnston again in the city is 
not known. At the time, he makes no mention of their meeting in Cherry 
Glen or of any subsequent meetings in Beijing. She was not forgotten, 
however; several years later they formed a very close relationship. 

When he was not revelling in the beauty of Cherry Glen, Johnston 
spent his time in Beijing with Puyi. As his lessons with the emperor 
became gradually more formal he began to enjoy the mantle of adviser 
rather than teacher. Puyi’s admiration for the Scot was deepening as 
each month passed: ‘He made me feel that Westerners were the most 
intelligent and civilized people and that he was the most learned of 
Westerners. I do not think that even he realized how deep an influence 
he was exercising on me.’ Johnston’s profound influence within the 
court became the object of gossip and rumour; some of it eventually 
made its way into the Chinese newspapers. Johnston was resigned to the 
fact that some of his actions, such as his continuing struggles with the 
Imperial Household Department and the eunuchs, would be open to 
misinterpretation: ‘I am getting accustomed to all sorts of weird state- 
ments about myself and also about doings in the palace, in various 
Chinese newspapers. The Beijing Chinese press seem never to weary of 
dishing up foolish yarns about the Emperor and his entourage.’!® 

Sometimes he simply ignored the stories which appeared, particu- 
larly any that hinted at a homosexual relationship between them—an 
anathema to Johnston. However, in 1921 he twice wrote to newspapers to 
correct articles they had written about Puyi: ‘The Peking Leader (a rather 
anti-foreign English newspaper in Beijing) is also an offender. They had 
a rather scandalous leader a day or two ago about the Emperor’s birthday 
ceremonies, and threatening him with “destruction” if he did not “look 
out”—so I sent them a letter in my own name contradicting what they 
had said. ... The yarn (which you may have seen) that the Emperor is 
going abroad this month is of course nonsense: I have written to the 
North China Daily News to say so.’ 
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That rumours about Puyi leaving the country were beginning to reach 
the press was not surprising. Johnston’s stories of Oxford and England 
had been a great inspiration to Puyi: ‘Since Johnston had come to the 
palace and filled me with knowledge about Western civilization, this and 
my youthful curiosity had made me dissatisfied with my surroundings 
and the restrictions that hemmed me in.’!® Johnston was aware of Puyi’s 
feelings, noting in 1921 that ‘the Emperor is getting more and more 
keen to go abroad. ... He has a will of his own and has begun to assert 
it: and I pray that before long he may get his way. He has spoken to me 
privately on the subject several times, and expects me to accompany him 
if he goes.’!® 

Johnston did nothing to discourage these dreams, even though he 
was writing to newspapers to deny any such plans. He continued to 
be convinced that the only way to salvage anything from Puyi’s exist- 
ence was to get him away from the Forbidden City, and he saw a visit 
to Europe merely as an extension to the imperial education. However, 
he was playing a dangerous game—one which would finally have cata- 
strophic consequences for Puyi. In attempting to break through the 
rituals of courtly life, he was stirring up a young boy’s imagination and 
giving him false hopes. Johnston seemed genuinely unaware of what he 
was doing. For example, he introduced the idea of a telephone to Puyi 
in an attempt to give him some contact with the outside world. Puyi’s 
request for a telephone met with a fairly predictable response from the 
palace: “There is no precedent for such a thing in the ancestral code. If 
a telephone is installed anyone might talk to Your Majesty, a thing that 
never happened in the times of your ancestors.’!” Puyi, with Johnston’s 
support, was to get his phone and eventually tried to use it to attempt his 
escape from the palace. 

Puyi’s desire to escape from the Forbidden City was not unnatural. 
He had spent most of his life there, and as he grew older he yearned 
to see the world Johnston had told him so much about. In September 
1921, Johnston watched Puyi suffer as his mother committed suicide. 
They had not been close, as he had been deprived of her company for 
most of his youth. In his autobiography, Puyi is horribly cold about the 
episode, blaming himself for pushing her into the situation but showing 
no sadness at all. He even omits to mention that he went to pay his last 
respects to her as she lay dying, giving him his first opportunity to leave 
the Forbidden City since he had become emperor."* He travelled through 
streets lined with soldiers in a retinue of cars to the Northern Mansion 
in the city and spent half the day with his mother. It must have been 
a traumatic experience, for the princess had taken an overdose of raw 
opium to end her life. Despite Puyi’s silence about the matter, Johnston 
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was proud of the way the youth conducted himself, as he ‘behaved splen- 
didly throughout’ although he was ‘very much distressed’.'* 

Johnston unfortunately tried to console the adolescent by making 
much of their plans for their trip to Europe. Puyi was as eager as Johnston 
to leave Beijing, his sad visit to the Northern Mansion having whetted his 
appetite to travel further afield. But his father and grandmother contin- 
ued to set their faces against any move, much to Johnston’s frustration.” 
Other battles were fought. It was not until November 1921 that Johnston 
finally managed to get Puyi’s eyes tested. Extreme short-sightedness 
was diagnosed, and glasses for reading and everyday wear prescribed. 
These quickly eliminated the headaches he had been enduring for two 
long years, but the examination also discovered the child was anaemic. 
Once more, only Johnston seemed truly to care about Puyi’s health and 
well-being.” 

At the beginning of 1922, the emperor gave Johnston a special gift 
which illustrated his high regard: ‘An “Imperial Edict” (they are still 
issued in the whole style, though of course they no longer deal with state 
affairs) was issued a few days ago. It was short and to the point and ... 
so I am now a full blown Mandarin of the Second Rank with a Coral 
Button!’*? The honour came complete with a sable robe, which Johnston 
took great delight in wearing: “The Sable Robe is a most magnificent 
garment—and as large as a loose overcoat, made entirely of sable. I am 
told it is worth at present prices over $4000’, the equivalent of a whole 
year’s salary for a District Officer.” His mandarin’s sable hat, topped 
with a button made from coral, was equally prized. While the court 
made a gift of the mandarin’s robe, the usual practice was to purchase 
the button oneself. In Johnston’s case even the button was given to him, 
by the head of the imperial household. It was a great honour: ‘I believe 
high mandarin rank has been conferred on other Europeans before— 
Sir Robert Hart for instance—but I am told by the palace folk that the 
honour of being entitled to wear the sable cloak—not to mention the 
cloak itself—has never before been granted to a foreigner, and to very 
few Chinese or non-imperial Manchus.’** Essentially, it was an honour 
conferred on princes of the royal house but given to few others. It spoke 
eloquently of the regard in which Johnston was held, not only by Puyi 
but also by the imperial family. 

Johnston took his glorious new robes to Cherry Glen, where he posed 
for photographs in his new guise as mandarin. It was a proud moment, 
but one which irrevocably marked the end of Johnston’s career as 
imperial tutor. It was eighteen years since he had posed so regally for 
the camera, the previous occasion being when he had set off for Qufu 
with the king’s portrait for Duke Kong. Then, he had been a slim, good- 
looking man of twenty-nine, fit as a fiddle. The Scottish mandarin, now 
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forty-seven, presented a very different picture: the years in the East 
had taken their toll. Although he had been blessed with remarkably 
robust health, his life in the Weihai countryside had not been one of 
luxury. Johnston now looked old and careworn, and could easily have 
been mistaken for a man in his fifties. It was several years since he had 
made any really taxing journeys across China. His soft life in Beijing had 
turned the slim athlete into a rather stocky old man. Only the sparkling 
blue eyes remained the same. 

Friends and acquaintances across the world were sent copies of the 
photograph. He even sent one to the president of Magdalen College, 
with a letter about his career. In one part of the letter, he explains his 
duties and position at court, doing a great deal to elucidate his views on 
his post: 


In theory at least, the tutors of the Son of Heaven can only be men 
of pre-eminent scholarship and irreproachable character; so the 
post is one of the very highest that can be bestowed upon anyone. 
An imperial tutor is not only a tutor in our sense of the word, but 
is also the emperor’s confidential adviser (even in affairs of state), 
and is practically the only person outside the ranks of the imperial 
princes who can be treated by the emperor as a friend.” 


Johnston took his responsibilities very seriously indeed. 

As Puyi’s studies became less intensive, Johnston spent more time 
simply as his companion. When the emperor became depressed about 
his anomalous position, it was Johnston who would talk to him and try 
and cheer him up. They would also discuss the increasingly parlous state 
of the country, as well as the international situation. Puyi had twenty dif- 
ferent newspapers regularly sent to the palace. They read and discussed 
the state of affairs in China with complete honesty. Johnston was quite 
open in his view that he believed the republic to be rotten: “The later 
days of the monarchy were bad enough, but the Republic is twenty times 
worse.’”° He told Puyi ‘that according to an article in some journal even 
the most anti-monarchical people were disappointed in the Republic’.”” 
Johnston also believed that there was a genuine, though slim, possibility 
that a constitutional monarchy might one day exist in China. But he was 
never going to lie to Puyi, or pretend that he had, or would ever have, 
any really meaningful power in the country: there were too many others 
in court prepared to feed him that kind of propaganda. 

As Puyi became a man, his discontent with his situation grew steadily 
worse. There were times when the sheer pointlessness of his situation 
depressed him; his inability to leave the Forbidden City only added to 
his frustration. Johnston did his best, encouraging him to talk about the 
trip to Europe and trying to get him to do something about the waste 
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and corruption that was the hallmark of the imperial complex. The tutor 
also never gave up in his attempts to get Puyi away from the Forbidden 
City. However, it was Puyi himself who made the first strike for freedom. 

In June 1922, Xu Shichang resigned as president, plunging the gov- 
ernment of the north into chaos. In the subsequent twelve months, 
there were six prime ministers and two changes of president. The loss 
of the pro-monarchist premier galvanised Puyi into action. He decided 
that, with Johnston’s assistance, he would make his way to the British 
Legation, where ‘he proposed to issue a manifesto to the Chinese people 
to the effect that he had renounced the titles and privileges accorded to 
him ... and would accept no longer the annual allowance.’* Puyi had 
a long meeting with Johnston the day after Xu Shichang’s resignation, 
when, according to Puyi, ‘the princes and officials begged Johnston to 
take me to the British Legation for safety’. Puyi, on the other hand, 
wanted to go to Europe immediately and instructed Johnston to get two 
cars ready at the edge of the Forbidden City to take them to the legation. 
From there, Puyi was determined, having renounced his remaining privi- 
leges, to go to Europe with Johnston. It was only by protracted argument 
that Johnston finally dissuaded the emperor from his plans. Earlier in 
1922, Johnston had been given assurance that, were Puyi’s life in danger, 
then the British Legation would provide Johnston with a house in the 
quarter where Puyi could safely reside. It took all of Johnston’s powers of 
persuasion to convince Puyi that, as his life was not in danger, the British 
authorities would not countenance giving him sanctuary.” 

Johnston yearned almost as much as Puyi to see him free of the 
Forbidden City. He dreamed of their trip to Europe rather as he had 
once dreamed of living in a converted temple in Putuo. No one knew 
better than he did how frustrated Puyi was and the pointlessness of his 
position. But Johnston was no sixteen-year-old. He was a canny, intel- 
ligent administrator who knew more about the politics of the Western 
powers than Puyi ever would. He kept in close touch with the British 
Legation and was aware of their views on the emperor; he therefore 
knew that Puyi would be an embarrassing and unwelcome visitor. 
Whatever his faults, Johnston always believed firmly in the constitutional 
way. Although it hurt him to have to dash Puyi’s hopes of fleeing the 
city, he felt he had no option but to halt the plans in their tracks. He was 
convinced that they would eventually be freed from the gilded prison, 
but with imperial and governmental consent, not by flight. 

The degree to which other aspects of Puyi’s life were predetermined 
for him is clearly illustrated by the decision to have him marry when 
he was only sixteen. The wedding was planned over several months in 
1922. In marrying, Puyi, still a child in many ways, officially became a 
man. Men do not need teachers or classrooms; for many weeks following 
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Puyi’s betrothal in March 1922, Johnston prepared for an end to his 
imperial employment. His three-year contract as imperial tutor was 
completed and he expected to be able to start a completely new life in 
Cherry Glen before too long. The estate now boasted an extensive dou- 
ble-storeyed house and no fewer than seven summer houses; Johnston 
viewed it, rather romantically, as his ‘little fairyland’.*! But even with 
Cherry Glen to retire to, leaving the court and his beloved Puyi would be 
a wrench, so it was to his immense satisfaction that he was informed that 
‘the imperial family won’t hear of my resigning’ and that Puyi had asked 
him to remain on his staff.*” 

The young woman selected to be Puyi’s first wife and empress was, 
predictably, a member of the imperial family. The future Empress Wan 
Rong, who was the same age as Puyi, came from a long line of Manchu 
aristocracy and had been brought up in Tianjin with her family follow- 
ing the abdication. Simultaneously, Puyi was given a secondary consort, 
as was the tradition. Like Wan Rong, she was a Manchu, but of far lower 
rank and only fourteen at the time of her marriage. The customs sur- 
rounding the choice of wife and consort for Puyi were centuries old. 
He had little or no say in the matter, and was not even permitted to 
see his intended bride before the wedding. Johnston relates how Puyi 
‘surprised and shocked the court—especially the imperial dowagers—by 
vehemently protesting against being provided with more than a single 
fiancée’.*® His protests were ignored. 

Puyi’s betrothal was announced in March 1922, and yet that summer 
he tried to persuade Johnston to help him escape to Europe. Puyi does 
not comment on his apparent lack of concern for the fate of his bride 
had his plan to leave China succeeded. Certainly, Wan Rong did not 
feature in his proposed visit to the West. Johnston explains the matter 
by saying that this was ‘perhaps not altogether surprising ... inasmuch as 
Chinese and Manchu custom, not to say court etiquette, made it impos- 
sible for him to meet the empress-elect before the wedding’.** This is 
perhaps not an unfair point of view to hold, but it was hardly an auspi- 
cious beginning to a courtship. 

Nine months of planning went into the great ceremonies which 
would culminate in the imperial wedding. Each stage had its own 
archaic name and customs. Preceding the actual wedding there were 
the Sending of the Betrothal Presents, the Marriage Contract Rites, the 
Rites of Golden Seal and Scroll, as well as Puyi’s announcement of his 
betrothal to his ancestors. All these ceremonies involved lengthy and 
elaborate ritual. Music, processions, and the finest and most colourful 
court costumes became the order of the day. Johnston was thankful that, 
although he was entitled to wear his sable cloak, he was permitted to 
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wear European dress for all these events. His top hat had never been 
worn more frequently. 

Johnston was aware, as he watched the wedding on the first day of 
December 1922, that he was seeing one of the great events of state. He 
certainly suspected—correctly—that the spectacle before him would 
never again be seen in China. The wedding itself was a protracted 
affair, which began with the empress leaving her house at three in the 
morning to process to the Forbidden City. With an escort of soldiers, 
cavalry, infantry, and bands, Wan Rong was also accompanied by sixty 
lantern-bearers, seventy flag-bearers, twenty-two chair-bearers, servants, 
eunuchs, and officers of the household. This rich and awesome sight was 
followed an hour later with a smaller procession bringing the consort 
Wen Xiu to the Forbidden City. There, the lengthy wedding ceremony 
was the start of five days of festivities. It was hours before all the music, 
chanting, and rituals were over. The thousands of courtiers and offi- 
cials in their gorgeous robes processing across the city, the gifts, and 
the feasting were all part of an elaborate performance—an arcane and 
archaic ritual which marked a coming of age for Puyi. It was the final 
burst of imperial colour for Beijing. 

Johnston, the only foreigner present at the wedding, was permitted 
to write about it, publishing articles in The Times and Country Life. Puyi 
even allowed him to take photographs—including one of the marriage 
bed—for these publications and others; they accompany the detailed 
description of the ceremony that he included in Twilight in the Forbidden 
City. His description of the wedding in these articles and in his later book 
brought life in the Forbidden City to an English-speaking audience for 
the first time with any accuracy. Johnston used the magazine articles to 
bring Puyi’s name into the living rooms of many people who had never 
heard of him until then. The ploy was a success: European editors were 
clamouring for further stories from Johnston.” He refused their blan- 
dishments, planning to save further stories until the still-hoped-for visit 
to Europe with Puyi took place. 

Although Johnston described the wedding with due decorum, and 
not a little pomposity, in private he was as sacrilegious as ever about the 
event. The Quork was apparently distraught by the whole affair: ‘She left 
Beijing in wrath and disgust because she failed to capture the affections 
of the Emperor. His wedding to a mere Manchu girl was a terrible blow 
to the poor old Quork.’*° 

As part of the celebrations, Johnston persuaded Puyi to hold a party 
especially for the foreign dignitaries in Beijing. This provided a small 
comic moment when, after the reception, Puyi ‘changed [his] dragon 
robes for an ordinary gown worn over Western trousers and a peaked 
cap. Just then Johnston came along with some friends of his. ... When 
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Johnston spotted me and saw the clothes I was wearing his face went 
quite red. This gave me a fright, and the disappointed expressions of 
the foreigners mystified me. Johnston was still in a temper after they 
had gone and he said to me furiously: “What do you mean by it, Your 
Majesty? For the Emperor of China to wear a hunting cap! Good lord!” 

Despite the stern reprimand, Puyi did not forget his tutor amongst all 
the wedding festivities. As a wedding honour, Johnston was awarded a 
mandarin button of the highest rank—a rare honour for a courtier. He 
was as delighted with this as he had been with his sable cloak, but could 
not help noting that, despite being unable to ‘get anything more hence- 
forth in the shape of buttons ... the Manchus are treating me better in 
the way of honours than the Colonial Office!’** He also treasured until 
his death the silver goblet Puyi gave him that day. 

With his elevated status came another change of dwelling. It was 
‘very large and roomy, [with] several large courtyards, garage, stables, 
and splendid accommodation for my library’.*® Built on Prospect Hill, 
Johnston had one of the best views in Beijing of the Forbidden City. 
Its owner was ‘a deranged Manchu noble who can’t afford to live in it. 
The wall on one side has imperial yellow tiles!’ “* Many Manchus in the 
post-imperial period could not afford the upkeep of their elaborate 
houses. By way of a small amount of assistance to this particular noble, 
the imperial household had taken it over for Johnston to inhabit, rent- 
free, in gracious style. With the new house, and his continued healthy 
salary, Johnston also invested in a new covered sedan car. He justified 
the purchase on the grounds that it was ‘more comfortable than an 
open car in a place like Beijing where there is so much dust’.”! 

With Puyi’s marriage, Johnston’s duties formally changed. His 
tutoring duties had dwindled to nothing during 1922, but even though 
Johnston felt rather guilty for being paid to do very little, the imperial 
family—especially Puyi, who by now felt that Johnston ‘had become a 
major part of my soul’—insisted that he remain on the staff.” The family 
valued his influence on the young emperor; as the months wore on, 
Johnston became more and more ‘a sort of general adviser’.* Although 
Puyi ‘still carries on his studies’, he now did so ‘in a desultory way’ and 
Johnston believed that his tutorial duties could not last for very much 
longer.“ Still, he had much to be grateful for. His salary continued to be 
a generous one, and Cherry Glen was always there when he wanted to 
escape from Beijing. 

Under Johnston’s guidance, Puyi became more and more interested 
in the ways of the world he had never seen. Occasionally, this had unfor- 
tunate repercussions. In 1922, he cut off his queue—the pigtail that had 
been a sign of Manchu conservatism ever since the revolutionaries aban- 
doned them. He recalled, ‘A mere remark by Johnston that Chinese 
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queues were pigtails was enough for me to cut mine off.’* Court officials 
had the vapours, and his Chinese tutors steadfastly continued to keep 
theirs as a sign of their disapproval. Johnston, naturally, thought the 
whole affair most amusing. 

Johnston had a car, so it was not long before Puyi was demanding 
one as well. After a considerable battle, he was finally granted his wish. 
It is typical of Puyi’s life that, having demanded this expensive toy, he 
then had virtually no use for it. In his first year as a car owner, he used 
it only twice to venture outside the walls of the Forbidden City. On each 
occasion, it was to visit sick tutors who lived barely any distance from 
the palaces. These hard-fought escapades outside the palace walls were 
hardly much fun. Every time he left the city gates it was to see someone 
who was sick or dying, and his car was accompanied by armed guards. 
The rest of the time, the car made only desultory stop-start journeys 
within the courtyards of the imperial complex. 

Johnston may have been content with his lot, but Puyi remained as 
unhappy as ever. His marriage did little to pacify him. He continued 
to fret and to plot to leave the Forbidden City. From the outset, his 
marriage was a strange one. He abandoned his wife on their wedding 
night and may never have consummated their union. Neither his wife 
nor consort seemed to play a significant part in his life. Indeed, in Puyi’s 
autobiography, Johnston is mentioned more frequently than Wan Rong. 

Johnston tried to encourage Wan Rong, to whom Puyi had given the 
English name Elizabeth, to become part of the close partnership he had 
with the emperor. For a time this worked. The imperial couple, with 
Johnston’s encouragement, found time for some fun together. Johnston 
even tried to assist Wan Rong’s own entourage to mix with Puyi’s. 
Given the innate conservatism of the Imperial Household Department, 
this ploy was not always a success. However, he did manage to become 
friendly himself with Wan Rong’s own English teacher, Isabel Ingram, 
who became a ‘Priestess of my Temple in the Western Hills’ and ‘also an 
authority on Mrs Walkinshaw’, though Johnston doubted ‘whether there 
was ever much love lost between them’. But despite Johnston’s best 
attempts at improving Puyi’s relationship with Wan Rong, he did not get 
very far. With only two serious romances in his own life, the middle-aged 
bachelor was hardly in a position, even if etiquette had permitted, to 
advise Puyi on marital matters. It did not help that Johnston had been 
unhappy when Puyi was married in 1922, noting that ‘it is a pity they 
married him so young’.*” 

Johnston by now had an enormous range of friends and contacts in 
the city. He met most visitors of power and influence who came to the 
capital and became acquainted with many of the academics and philoso- 
phers who worked in Beijing. Because of this he was frequently asked 
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to lecture to groups in the university or to write articles or reviews. He 
refused almost all of these invitations. To some extent this was because 
he took his role as tutor very seriously and did not consider it appropri- 
ate to have too public a profile. But it was also because a lecture or a 
review could become a diplomatic minefield, and he was always keen to 
keep his position as apolitical as possible. 

Some requests were refused simply because it would have caused 
offence or embarrassment to accept them. At one point he was asked 
to write a review of a new book of poems by Hu Shi. Hu was a leading 
philosopher and critic who had studied in America before returning to 
China to teach at Beijing National University. He and Johnston met fairly 
frequently and got to know one another very well. Johnston rated him 
as ‘a very able young man’, but had a real problem with the request to 
review Hu Shi’s poems—which he hated. Not wanting to hurt a friend’s 
feelings, he graciously declined the offer. * He did, however, make use 
of his friendship with Hu Shi to introduce him to the emperor. This was 
a radical departure, for Hu was a leading light in the reform movement. 
The meeting was brief and courteous. Johnston recalls Hu Shi’s extreme 
state of nervousness at the imperial summons. Puyi recalls Johnston’s 
less than courteous summation of Hu Shi’s poems and how he ‘jeered’ 
at some of the poetry, which was ‘written half in English and half in 
Chinese’. 

The one interest Johnston continued to support without fear of com- 
promising his position was Buddhism. His interest in the religion was 
most gratifyingly rewarded when he was appointed honorary president 
of the newly created Buddhist Society in 1923.°° Based in the beautiful 
hill town of Guling on Lushan in Jiangxi Province, the society marked a 
revival of interest in Buddhism which was apparent in many parts of the 
country in the 1920s, and which Johnston was keen to encourage. 

Puyi had no similar interests to keep him occupied. He remained a 
prisoner in his palaces; even a wife and consort had done nothing to 
ease his discontent. The telephone he had acquired before his wedding 
was his single method of independent communication with the outside 
world. Of course, this novel piece of equipment was hardly commonplace 
in the households of Beijing in the 1920s. Even so, a surprising number 
of people did have phone numbers, including his beloved Johnston. It 
meant that Puyi could call him day or night—and he frequently did so. 
To the young man who had lived in isolation for such a large part of his 
life, the novelty of simply being able to pick up the phone and reach the 
outside world was akin to a miracle. 

Before too long, Puyi realised that the telephone could be a useful 
weapon in his plans to leave the Forbidden City. In his first attempt to 
leave the palace, he had been dependent on Johnston for assistance, 
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and his tutor had let him down. Now, he had the means with which 
to organise an escape himself. After his abortive attempt to leave the 
imperial confines in the summer of 1922, Puyi set about planning an 
alternative means of escape. He had a younger brother, Pujie, who took 
some lessons with him with the Chinese tutors in the Forbidden City. 
Pujie lived in his parents’ house, the Northern Mansion, and there- 
fore had more freedom of movement than his brother the emperor. 
The Northern Mansion had its own telephone, giving the brothers the 
opportunity to talk and to plot together. 

Through Johnston, Prince Cai Tao was well aware of Puyi’s desire to 
leave the Forbidden City. He was somewhat sympathetic, and in 1922 
arranged ‘for a house to be got ready in the English concession in Tianjin 
in which I [Puyi] could take refuge in an emergency’.®’ Johnston knew 
about the house, but always hoped it would only be used when the time 
came for Puyi to leave Beijing legitimately. Puyi had other ideas. Without 
Johnston’s help, he began to plan for his future in Tianjin, aided by 
Pujie: “The first stage of our escape plan was to provide for our expenses. 
The way we did this was to move the most valuable pictures, calligraphy 
and antiques in the imperial collections out of the palace by pretend- 
ing that I was giving them to Pujie and then store them in the house 
in Tianjin.’*? Having created a cache of valuables, the next stage was to 
plan a secret flight from the Forbidden City to the Legation Quarter, 
where ‘the Republican authorities and the palace officials would be pow- 
erless to touch’ him.” 

In describing this plot in his autobiography, Puyi is adamant that 
Johnston not only knew of the plan, but also actively participated in it. 
In Johnston’s version of events, in Twilight in the Forbidden City, he denies 
any involvement. Furthermore, his frequent and detailed letters to James 
Stewart Lockhart make no mention of the plot. It may well be that Puyi 
believed that Johnston would be an ally in his plans, but it is doubtful 
that Johnston would have willingly participated in removing Puyi from 
the palace by stealth unless he felt the emperor’s life was in danger. 

Johnston had never made any secret of his own desire to free Puyi 
from the Forbidden City. In 1922, when there was a possibility that the 
southern party might gain power in the north, Johnston noted that ‘the 
Emperor may be in a very uncomfortable situation and may have to 
leave the country—which he himself is only too anxious to do’.** A year 
later, the political situation was so bad that the British Foreign Office 
observed that ‘present conditions in China are chaotic’ and that ‘such 
government as does exist at all is only nominal’. Puyi may reasonably 
have assumed that Johnston would at least support any new bid to leave 
Beijing.” 
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Johnston was equally at home in diplomatic circles as he was at court. 
He now mixed socially with many senior members of the government, 
and frequently attended dinners and diplomatic receptions. On 24 
February 1923, he was present at an event hosted by the Chinese presi- 
dent. According to Johnston, the wife of the Dutch minister approached 
him and said that her husband, who was ill in bed, needed to see him 
urgently. On going to the Dutch Legation, Johnston was told that Pujie 
had been in touch, asking for a safe haven for Puyi and for assistance 
in getting him to Tianjin thereafter. Puyi’s version is that Johnston sug- 
gested approaching the Dutch minister (at that time one of the most 
senior members of the diplomatic community in Beijing), and that Puyi 
then phoned him before sending Pujie to negotiate on his behalf. 

Whichever version is true, the Dutch minister was certainly 
approached to help Puyi travel to Tianjin. Prince Cai Tao also knew of 
the plan, as he had arranged for the house there to be ready for Puyi. 
The date set for the escape was 26 February, but Puyi was halted in his 
tracks on the point of leaving his imperial prison. Johnston, refused an 
audience with the emperor, did not learn the whole story for several 
days. What seems to have happened is that it was simply impossible for 
Puyi to keep anything secret from the servants and eunuchs. Pujie’s trips 
out of the Forbidden City carrying heavily laden suitcases had aroused 
suspicion. His own servants may well have divulged his secret to Prince 
Chun. The exits from the city were sealed, Pujie was unable to get a 
carriage into the city as planned, and the Dutch minister, mindful of 
provoking a diplomatic incident, declined Puyi’s request to send his own 
car to the palace gates. Puyi was hurt and angry: ‘From then onwards I 
hated the sight of the high palace wall.’ 

Johnston was accused by the imperial family of being party to the 
plot, and strenuously denied his involvement. He then set about finding 
out exactly who had been responsible for the plans, and why Puyi had 
decided to make the attempt at that particular time, just before his sev- 
enteenth birthday. Johnston simply could not believe that the two young 
boys had initiated this scheme on their own. He was eventually to point 
the finger at Prince Cai Tao, but without naming him directly, in Twilight 
in the Forbidden City. 

At that time, one of the most powerful warlords in North China was 
Zhang Zuolin, whose strength came from his control of Manchuria. 
Zhang was related by marriage to former President Zhang Xun, who had 
been responsible for the brief restoration of 1917. Johnston happened 
‘to know that Zhang [Zuolin] and the prince [Cai Tao] are on very 
friendly terms’.’” It took time for Johnston to unravel the essentials of 
the plot: “The monarchist general, Zhang Xun, was to welcome him 
[Puyi] to Tianjin and become his guardian and protector there. Soon 
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after his arrival, it was to be explained to him that it was his duty to 
pay a ceremonial visit to the tombs of his ancestors near Shenyang in 
Manchuria. ... Once the emperor had reached Manchuria ... he would 
of course have passed under the direct guardianship of its de facto ruler 
[Zhang Zuolin].’* 

Johnston portrays Puyi as an innocent puppet in the affair, which is 
perhaps why Puyi later criticises Johnston for admitting to no part of the 
escapade. Prince Cai Tao’s involvement ensured that the court would 
hush up the significance of the episode, but Johnston was well aware of 
the implications. Manchuria was the homeland of the Qing Dynasty. Had 
Zhang Zuolin succeeded in restoring the emperor to the throne of his 
homeland, he would have been ‘an ever-present menace to the stability 
and military structure’ of the north.” Certainly, the whole situation must 
have given Johnston quite a shock. The danger in which Puyi might have 
been placed was profound. There was little he could do personally to 
remove the emperor from the intrigues of the warlords, so he could only 
keep his eyes and ears open and try to distract Puyi with other activities. 

One obvious option was to involve Puyi in a reorganisation of the 
palace systems. Johnston had first suggested this in 1922, but events such 
as the imperial wedding had pushed the matter into the background. 
Now Johnston saw his opportunity. To take the boy’s mind off the 
abortive escape attempt, he encouraged Puyi to look into the excesses of 
the Imperial Household Department, and to tackle the problem of the 
eunuchs. Within five months, he achieved his ambition of finally seeing 
the eunuch system abolished. He might have wished, nevertheless, that 
it had not happened the way it did. 

Johnston knew that there was enormous corruption in the Forbidden 
City. The eunuchs, as part of the Imperial Household Department, 
were major players, but so were other senior members of the depart- 
ment. Literally thousands of treasures were stored in rooms around the 
Forbidden City. Some had been hidden from sight for centuries. Others 
had been sold off to pay for imperial debts, but exactly what had gone 
was not known. Puyi was later to recall that ‘it all seems to have been an 
orgy of looting’ of imperial treasures from the city.” The first thing to 
do was therefore to try and ascertain what still remained and where. Puyi 
ordered an inventory of palace treasures and announced that he would 
begin by inspecting the Palace of Established Happiness, one of the most 
important treasuries in the complex. But before he had the opportunity 
to see what treasures were still there, the building was burnt down on the 
evening of 27 June 1923. Almost certainly started by disgruntled eunuchs, 
the great fire caused enormous damage. Johnston described the fire as 
‘disastrous’, with the ‘value of the treasures destroyed ... estimated at 
$10,000,000’.°' A few weeks after the fire, he catalogued the extent of 
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the loss to Stewart Lockhart: “The losses included a large number of 
pure gold Buddhas (not gilded), a copy of the original edition of the 
Tushujicheng, and pictures and porcelain of various dynasties including 
Tang! This does not mean that there are no treasures still in the Palace: 
there is still a huge quantity of equally or more valuable stuff. Still, the 
loss is colossal.’ He could only rue the loss of the beautiful objects and 
valuable and ancient historical texts, far less the damage to the build- 
ings. Johnston’s own list details the loss of almost 3,000 buddhas, over 
1,000 paintings, almost 2,000 gold altar ornaments, porcelain items, 
jades, and bronzes as well as books and imperial robes.™ 

Johnston was greatly saddened by the fire, but noted with joy that it 
‘had one good result—it has been the indirect cause of the abolition 
of the eunuch system’.™ During his long war with the eunuchs, he had 
made no secret of his views to Puyi, passing on information Sun Hongyi 
gave him. Puyi wrote, ‘Johnston told me that many new antique shops 
had been opened in Ti An Men Street where he lived. Some of these 
shops were said to be run by eunuchs who used the premises to sell or 
pawn imperial treasures.’ The fire gave Puyi his chance to make a move 
on the eunuchs, for he had only been ‘awaiting a suitable opportunity to 
get rid of them’ and was furious at their treachery. On 15 July, he issued 
an edict expelling his staff of eunuchs. He gave them an hour’s notice of 
his decision, in order to minimise the chances of them doing any further 
damage. Only the fifty eunuchs serving the three surviving dowager 
empresses were allowed to remain.” It was a significant moment for 
the deposed monarch, for the expulsion of the eunuchs did more than 
anything else to signal that the court was moving irrevocably into the 
twentieth century. Even Johnston admitted that it had been ‘an epoch 
making business!’®* He was later to recall, with a certain amount of glee, 
‘the unwonted spectacle of palace-eunuchs sitting in disconsolate groups 
on the parade-ground between the northern wall of the Forbidden City 
and Prospect Hill, awaiting their turn to return to the palace in twos and 
threes to collect their personal property’. 

In his own small way, Johnston created his own memorial to the 
expulsion, at the same time giving Puyi something to take his mind 
away from his hopeless position. Johnston arranged to have a recreation 
area built on the site of the Palace of Established Happiness, which had 
been demolished in the great fire.” In the autumn of 1923, still doing 
all he could to lighten the emperor’s spirits, Johnston taught Puyi to 
play tennis on a court built within the area, and also ‘had a gymnasium 
rigged up for him’.” In an effort to encourage Wan Rong and Puyi to 
spend more time together, he arranged the purchase of bicycles for both 
of them. Johnston was delighted with the result: ‘He has also learned 
to ride a bicycle: and the young Empress rides one too! Of course they 
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can ride only inside the walls of the Forbidden City.’” Given that only 
a few years earlier Puyi had been carried everywhere in procession, the 
freedom to be able to whiz around the palaces on a bicycle must have 
been enormously refreshing. He even had the steps around doorways 
removed so that he and Wan Rong could speed through the buildings 
without obstruction. 

Despite his foreboding about many of the men in power, Johnston 
continued to mix with members of the government as he had done since 
his arrival in Beijing. Some meetings were more pleasant than others; 
it was with particular joy that he greeted the new prime minister (the 
tenth in four years) towards the end of 1923. It was his old acquaintance, 
the former governor of Shandong, Sun Baoqi. They met frequently, and 
Sun Baoqi often asked after his old friend Stewart Lockhart, who was by 
then enjoying retirement in Britain. As Sun was a monarchist by inclina- 
tion, Johnston was unsure as to how well he would fare as a republican 
premier, but commented that he was ‘a Chinese gentleman of the old 
school, infinitely better than the Republican crowd’. Sun therefore 
found great favour with members of the imperial family.” For his part, 
Sun Baogqi fully appreciated how hard Johnston was working to turn Puyi 
into a monarch fit to represent China. 

The year 1923 had been the most unsettling one for Johnston since 
joining the court; by the end of it he was sounding almost weary of his 
responsibilities: “I am still at the Palace, but have practically ceased to be 
a tutor as the Emperor has given up systematic study. I talk to him about 
things in general and help to cheer him up. ... I have several times sug- 
gested resigning, on the grounds that I don’t do anything for my pay, but 
up to the present the Emperor has emphatically refused to let me go. 
... When I do leave my present post I shall probably settle down in my 
country abode, and perhaps keep a very small house in Beijing as well, 
and devote myself to completing the dozen books which are now in my 
study, in various stages of completion.’™ 

Despite his feeling that he had come to the end of his useful life in 
Beijing, he remained sufficiently committed to Puyi to refuse employ- 
ment elsewhere. For the third time, his name had been proposed as 
vice-chancellor of Hong Kong University. He refused to let his name 
be considered, declaring that ‘it would be a mean thing to leave the 
Emperor merely for a chance of higher pay elsewhere’.” In any case, he 
still maintained that his chances of being employed by that particular 
institution were slim. He had been told by a former incumbent of the 
post that his appointment would be opposed ‘by prominent Chinese who 
feared that my connection with the Manchu Court would mean that I was 
anti-Republican and make me therefore unpopular with the students!!! 
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[and] the Missionary Bodies, who objected to me on the ground that I 
was anti-Christian’.”° 

He was weary, but not overly unhappy with his lot. Cherry Glen 
beckoned as a haven in which to spend his retirement. He had a good 
income, a wide circle of friends, and was the confidant of the emperor. 
Johnston knew he had little to complain about. As 1923 drew to a close, 
all he could wish for was a few more months of gentle duties in the 
Forbidden City. He could not predict what would happen to his imperial 
charge, but as each month passed, the likelihood of him ever escort- 
ing Puyi to Europe became increasingly remote. He could never have 
guessed the calamity which would befall them in less than a year’s time. 
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Chapter 11 
The End of a Dream (1924-1926) 


With no eunuchs to fight, Puyi turned his attention to a reform of the 
Imperial Household Department. He already knew something of its 
excesses. His court was far smaller than in imperial days, yet his annual 
expenditure figures ‘were higher than they had even been in the time 
of the empress dowager’.’ Puyi could only assume—correctly—that this 
was due to the rampant inefficiency and corruption within the depart- 
ment: ‘Johnston of course regarded the Department as a bloodsucking 
monster, and this view of his strengthened my resolution to clean it up.”” 
Knowing that Johnston had no teaching to do and that he wanted to 
feel he was earning his salary, Puyi brought him in to assist with the reor- 
ganisation. Johnston’s first suggestion was to put a man in charge of the 
operation whom they could both trust. A career official, Zheng Xiaoxu, 
was selected for the job. The appointment was a radical departure from 
imperial custom. Such important (and lucrative) posts were traditionally 
held by Manchus; Zheng Xiaoxu was Chinese. With no clan or family 
ties to hinder him, he immediately set about restructuring the depart- 
ment and sacking its most corrupt members. ‘Within a few days of taking 
office Zheng had become the most unpopular man in the Forbidden 
City’, but he had Johnston and Puyi’s support and was intent on doing 
his best to see his reforms through.® 

Johnston held Zheng Xiaoxu in high esteem. He was an old-fashioned 
scholar of the Confucian school who believed in duty and honesty: 
‘Within three months he had already effected reforms which reduced the 
palace expenditure by many thousands of dollars a month.”* Of course, 
he faced great opposition from the Imperial Household Department. 
When Zheng began to draw up accurate inventories of palace treasures, 
the department, in an effort to thwart his plans, told the Republican gov- 
ernment that he was assessing the valuables with a view to selling them. 
This clever move had the advantage of pitting the government against 
Puyi’s reforms. Zheng Xiaoxu was even threatened with death, but still 
the doughty official continued his work. 
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He and Johnston shared a mutual respect. Johnston had been taught 
by Stewart Lockhart how to behave like a mandarin. He was Puyi’s most 
trusted official and, for all his faults, he was undeniably honest. Both 
Zheng Xiaoxu and Johnston believed in prudent financial manage- 
ment and both wanted to limit the power of the Imperial Household 
Department once and for all. It was not too long before the two of them 
began to plan their next moves. 

An obvious way to cut court expenditure was to move Puyi to the 
Summer Palace with a small entourage. Johnston had, of course, been 
trying to achieve this for years. The Articles of Favourable Treatment 
did not prohibit such a move, but a major obstacle had always been the 
Imperial Household Department. They had consistently argued that if 
Puyi left the Forbidden City, he would lose his imperial treasures for 
ever, for the Summer Palace was too small to contain them all. Johnston 
did not think that was a difficulty, arguing that if an agreement could 
be reached with the government as to what were national treasures, 
then ‘the imperial family might be left in undisputed possession of all 
that remained’, and that these could go to the Summer Palace.°® The 
department then maintained that the Summer Palace was in too poor 
a state of repair to accommodate the emperor. Johnston shrugged this 
off, too, by offering to have the palace redecorated. The department’s 
main objection was one it dared not utter, however. The Summer Palace 
could never accommodate all the staff employed within the Forbidden 
City. Jobs would be lost, and with them reductions in ‘salaries, or per- 
quisites, the abolition of sinecures and the withdrawal of funds which 
had hitherto gone to the maintenance of a huge and utterly useless 
establishment’.® 

Zheng Xiaoxu agreed with Johnston that a move to the Summer 
Palace could only bring positive outcomes. They both felt that the only 
way to achieve this was to remove the Summer Palace from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Imperial Household Department. The solution which even- 
tually emerged was a masterful one. Zheng Xiaoxu recommended to 
Puyi that Johnston should be appointed imperial commissioner for the 
Summer Palace. Johnston’s glee was undisguised. He positively revelled 
in the shock inflicted on the department by the knowledge ‘that a con- 
siderable portion of the imperial domain should be wholly withdrawn 
from their control and placed under that of a Western barbarian’.’ 

Some seven miles from the Forbidden City, the Summer Palace was 
the emperor’s country retreat. Each spring, Puyi’s grandmother, the 
Dowager Empress Cixi, had taken herself and her court there for their 
long summer break. There had been a palace of sorts on the site since 
the twelfth century, but most of the buildings were relatively modern in 
date, though built in the traditional Chinese style. The palace was first 
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destroyed by foreign troops in 1860. Later, as retribution for the Boxer 
Uprising in 1900, foreign troops sacked the palace again, once more 
destroying many buildings in the process. Cixi had loved the place so 
much that she had had it extensively rebuilt after 1900, paying for it in 
part with funds which had been earmarked for the Chinese navy. 

Unlike the Forbidden City, which had been designed as a giant 
imperial office with each building having a specific imperial function, 
the Summer Palace was a pleasure ground. Formed from a series of 
gardens and pavilions connected by pathways and set around a lake, it 
was designed for relaxation. For example, it boasted the largest theatre 
in China. The theatre typified the fantastical atmosphere of the place. 
Three storeys high, there were trapdoors in its ceiling and floors so that 
supernatural creatures could appear and disappear on stage as if by 
magic. Pretty pavilions, made from carved and painted wood, offered 
stunning views through their fretwork of the Kunming Lake, one of 
the most beautiful in China. There was a huge marble boat sitting on 
the lake—the ultimate folly, in more than one sense, as funds which 
should have been used to improve the Chinese navy were diverted to 
build this useless extravagance. Whereas the Forbidden City was heavily 
ornamented and filled with buildings, the Summer Palace was a mixture 
of intimate buildings, gardens, hills, and parkland. No wonder Johnston 
was so keen to move there. 

If the shock of seeing the Summer Palace taken out of their control 
and handed to Johnston for safe keeping were not enough, the Imperial 
Household Department was soon to receive an even bigger shock. Having 
appointed Johnston his imperial commissioner, Puyi then announced he 
wished to visit the palace. There was the predictable opposition to this, 
but Puyi—and Johnston—stood firm. In the spring of 1924, the emperor 
made his first trip outside Beijing. Puyi and Johnston headed the entou- 
rage as it made its way out of the city. Wan Rong followed in a second car, 
with an escort of six cars filled with republican guards. Following these 
were another six cars, filled with officials from the Imperial Household 
Department. 

Until then, Puyi had never been further than his father’s house in 
Beijing, which was only a few minutes’ ride from the palaces of the 
Forbidden City. To actually pass through Beijing and out into the coun- 
tryside was a revelation to him. Johnston wrote that Puyi ‘was delighted 
with his first visit to the country and to the Summer Palace that he had 
never seen’ and that it ‘far surpassed his expectations’. Puyi ‘rambled 
through its park and over its numerous scattered buildings with evident 
pleasure’. Despite warnings by the Imperial Household Department 
that the place was in a poor state of repair, they found that it was ‘by no 
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means in ruins’.? The happy day was rounded off with a boat trip on the 
lake. 

The day was an enormous success for everyone except the Imperial 
Household Department. Puyi had quelled the government’s fears by not 
attempting to rush off to the legation quarter for sanctuary. He had dis- 
covered the joy of freedom—even of a limited kind—and Johnston had 
firmly established his authority at court. The next task was to organise 
the Summer Palace so that it contributed to the imperial purse instead 
of being a drain on it, and to prepare it for Puyi to live in. 

Johnston began to spend more and more time at the Summer Palace, 
and finally moved there for a month in August 1924. Despite his delight- 
ful surroundings, his task was not an easy one: ‘Tt isn’t all plain-sailing 
or holiday-making by any means. I have to contend with a great deal 
of unpleasant opposition, and have already been threatened (in anony- 
mous letters) with assassination!’!” The court officials tried to thwart 
him at every turn. Johnston introduced outrageous practices, such as 
awarding contracts for building to the lowest tender—a concept quite 
alien to the Imperial Household Department. Buildings were repaired, 
rents from the adjoining farmland reviewed, fish from the palace lake 
sold to fishmongers, hunting rented out, and visitors’ days introduced 
to produce revenue from entrance tickets. Johnston even arranged for 
‘shares in the profits of certain local enterprises such as an hotel and a 
soda-water factory at the Jade Fountain, tea-houses and a photographer’s 
shop’.'! Within three months, he had ‘practically succeeded in wiping 
out the annual deficit and thereby relieving the Imperial Household of 
heavy expenses for maintenance’ .”” 

He initially selected as his quarters in the Summer Palace a beauti- 
ful pavilion on the Island of the Dragon King. ‘One of the gems of the 
palace’, it was unfortunately rather far away from the main complex of 
buildings and so after a short time he moved to the eastern reaches of 
the grounds. There, in a pavilion called the House of Clear Sky, next 
to the beautiful Garden of Harmonious Interest, Johnston found the 
ideal spot in which to look after the palace. Carved and fretted walkways 
connected a series of pavilions with sloping tiled roofs. This ‘delightful 
retreat’ also had ‘a secluded garden surrounded by a wall of its own, with 
pavilions and a running stream’.!* 

Puyi and his Chinese advisers may well have viewed Johnston’s 
appointment in the first instance as merely a way to keep him happy. 
Certainly, it would have been difficult to predict in the spring of 1924 
that, despite ‘a campaign of lies and vituperation’, Johnston would 
succeed in introducing such a range of reforms to the court."* It took 
every ounce of his accumulated administrative experience to achieve his 
ends. Unable to stop his reforms, the Imperial Household Department 
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used their allies in government to try and hit back at Johnston. He was 
accused of unseemly commercial activity and was eventually forced, in 
the Peking Daily News, to refute the allegations made against him.” It 
cannot have been easy to work in the face of such terrible opposition. It 
was bad enough for Johnston, but for poor Zheng Xiaoxu, it all became 
too much: ‘He struggled nobly and unselfishly for several months’ 
before, ‘utterly discouraged’, requesting a leave of absence from his 
post.'® 

Having Johnston at the Summer Palace gave Puyi another fillip. At 
last he had the excuse he needed to leave the Forbidden City regularly. 
Johnston hoped that Puyi, having proved himself reliable, might be 
permitted to visit the palace without an armed escort. Who, after all, 
could he harm? But the government authorities insisted on keeping a 
close eye on him, so each visit was made with an escort of six cars of 
soldiers. Twice in the summer of 1924, Puyi and Wan Rong made the 
trip to see Johnston, who made the most of these visits. He organised 
lavish luncheon parties for the royal couple, and had three rowing boats 
built especially to give Puyi ‘his first lessons in rowing’.!” Even an activity 
as innocent as this was greeted by palace officials ‘with horror when 
they observed the Son of Heaven toiling at an oar when he might very 
well have left that arduous and menial occupation to his bargemen’.'® 
Breaking centuries of imperial custom was never going to be easy, but 
Johnston was doggedly determined to try. Puyi proved he could leave 
his little yellow-coloured kingdom without causing rebellion or blood- 
shed—gradually, the reins which had held him for so long began loosen 
slightly. Emboldened by this new freedom, he even managed a brief 
mountain ramble to the Western Hills with Johnston that August. 

Johnston continued to visit the Forbidden City, even when he was 
at his busiest with duties at the Summer Palace. He was free to come 
and go as he pleased at both sites. Puyi even gave him in the Forbidden 
City ‘a building in the Imperial Garden for my private use both as a 
residence (when it might happen to be convenient to me to spend a 
night there), and as a place where I could read and write during the day 
and in which the emperor could see me alone and without formality’.!° 
Johnston could not have been more content there. The pavilion was a 
magnificent two-storey affair, decorated with a sweeping yellow roof and 
elaborately carved verandas. He could work in peace, deal with all the 
emperor’s foreign correspondence (as he had done for some time now), 
and entertain Puyi when the occasion arose. In five short years, his life 
had changed out of all recognition from the drudgery of Weihai. 

So the Summer Palace was reorganised and a small amount of 
freedom gained for Puyi, but the political fates were soon to negate 
everything Johnston had striven so hard to achieve. The government in 
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Beijing kept up the pretence that it had real power, although increas- 
ingly it was obeyed by the various northern warlords only when it suited 
them to do so. By 1924, China was riven by civil war. As the year drew on, 
two warlords seemed on the point of battling it out for control of the 
country. 

Wu Peifu was the most powerful warlord in eastern and central China. 
Johnston had a grudging admiration for him, mainly because of Wu’s 
implacable hatred of communism. He described Wu as ‘a brave soldier 
if not the great general that he believed himself to be, and a true patriot 
if not a sound statesman’.” His greatest rival that year was Zhang Zuolin, 
the warlord whom Johnston had accused of conspiring to take Puyi to 
Manchuria in 1923. Both men were supposedly pro-monarchy, and they 
had been received at different times at court. The imperial family, eager 
to be on the winning side, féted each equally, but in doing so increased 
the personal rivalry between the two warlords. By the summer of 1924, 
both men were struggling to gain control over the rich northern lands 
of Manchuria and of north China. 

In the autumn of 1924, Wu Peifu ordered one of his generals, Feng 
Yuxiang, to take his troops to the border of Manchuria to pre-empt any 
moves by Zhang Zuolin to outflank Wu’s armies there. Wu Peifu was 
confident of victory, expecting any day to have control of Manchuria. 
However, as Johnston succinctly explained, “‘Wu’s most serious defect 
was that he was a bad judge of human character.’”! Instead of rallying to 
support the flank of Wu’s army, Feng Yuxiang marched on Beijing on 22 
October and staged an audacious coup d état. The foreign legations were 
in a state of panic. The British Legation reported to London that Feng 
had ‘forcibly ejected the Chinese President and Cabinet from power’ 
and that ‘no constitutional Government has been established in Beijing’ 
following the coup.” 

The capital was in crisis. The legation quarter was packed to its limit 
with refugees, and the Wagon Lits Hotel, always a popular refuge for 
foreigners and wealthy Chinese in times of trouble, was full to over- 
flowing. At the same time, the Forbidden City was dealing with its own 
small crises. The Dowager Concubine Duan-Kang had died at the end 
of October; the court was in official mourning in preparation for her 
funeral. Troops surrounded the imperial compound and phone lines 
were cut. Although no moves had been made to overrun the Forbidden 
City, the court naturally feared for its safety. When Johnston went to see 
Puyi on 2 November, he had already decided that he had somehow to get 
the emperor out of Beijing. Puyi gave him ‘a bundle of important docu- 
ments and a parcel containing articles of great value’ which Johnston 
later deposited in a bank for safekeeping.” Puyi also gave him one final 
memento from the imperial collections—one of Duan Kang’s jade rings. 
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Johnston returned to the palace the next day, and the one after that. 
He found the Forbidden City to have ‘a ghostly and forlorn appear- 
ance’.** Once more, he discussed with Puyi plans for escape. They 
were both unsure as to how this would be achieved as all the gates were 
guarded, but they continued to hope for some chink of light. That 
opening was never to appear. On 5 November, an urgent telegram was 
sent to London from the British Legation: 


Troops surrounded Palace this morning and report reached Doyen 
through Johnston that with probable object of exhorting more 
complete abdication ... than that given in 1912 ... the Emperor was 
being placed under physical restraint. It was understood indeed that 
his life was in danger. Furthermore, the government were looking 
to secure a further revision of abdication pact of 1912 already once 
revised in 1916 by President and voluntary removal of ex-Emperor 


from Palace to any other residence he might choose. ... Incident 
may not be unconnected with Soviet influence with new provisional 
cabinet.” 


When Feng Yuxiang’s troops entered the Forbidden City, they brought 
with them a document for Puyi to sign, revising the original abdication 
agreement and giving him three hours to leave his palace. With the 
phone lines cut, he could not reach Johnston; to make matters worse the 
troops would permit only Puyi’s two remaining Chinese tutors and his 
father, Prince Chun, to see him. Unfortunately, Prince Chun was the last 
person one wanted in a crisis. Johnston described him thus: 


It is very unfortunate that Prince Chun is so lacking in strength of 
character. He obviously means well, but I am afraid he is terribly 
weak and entirely in the hands of the old-fashioned party.”° 


Prince Chun, blubbering and senseless, was useless to Puyi. With 
armed guards threatening the court, the emperor had no options. There 
was nothing left for him but to sign the revised articles and leave the 
Forbidden City for his father’s house, the Northern Mansion. Escorted 
to the gates by armed guards, Puyi found five cars waiting to take him 
and his family from the palace. For the first time in almost 300 years, the 
Forbidden City was without a Qing emperor. 

Meanwhile, Johnston was frantic with worry. He had tried to see 
Puyi in the Forbidden City, but was refused entry by Feng’s troops. He 
hurried to the legation quarter, where he told the British minister all 
he knew. His alarm was not diminished when he heard later that day 
that Puyi was now at the Northern Mansion, and that the house was sur- 
rounded by armed guards. He waited until nightfall before going to the 
mansion. There, he ‘found the outer gates closed and a strong body of 
Feng Yuxiang’s soldiers drawn up outside. I handed my card to a soldier 
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who came forward as my car stopped, and told him I had an engage- 
ment with the prince. After a short delay the gate was opened and my 
car was allowed to drive into the courtyard. I was recognised at once by 
some of the servants of the house who told me I was expected and that 
the emperor was awaiting me.”*’ 

Johnston found Puyi remarkably calm, but Prince Chun was in his 
characteristic state of panic. Johnston brought them the news that the 
foreign legations had been in touch with the government and that they 
had been reassured that Puyi’s life was not under threat. Although he 
did his best to raise the spirits of the imperial family, especially those of 
Puyi, Johnston admitted that by the end of that day on 5 November he 
was ‘anxious and despondent’.* He had no guarantees that the govern- 
ment would honour its promise not to harm Puyi. Officially, Puyi was 
now an ordinary citizen—under house arrest. Johnston feared for the 
emperor’s life, yet had little idea of how to save him. Arriving at the 
Northern Mansion the following day, he was refused entry by the guards. 
He did not see Puyi for another three weeks. 

In Manchuria meanwhile, Zhang Zuolin was celebrating Feng’s 
betrayal of Wu Peifu and his own subsequent victory. However, Zhang 
Zuolin was less sure about Feng’s overthrow of Puyi. His were hardly 
unselfish fears: “Zhang Zuolin probably felt, indeed, that if the treasures 
of the Forbidden City had to pass out of imperial custody, he himself 
would make quite as suitable a custodian of them as anyone else.’ A 
year earlier, he had realised Puyi’s political value as a potential puppet 
ruler in Manchuria. It is doubtful whether he cared at all for Puyi as 
a person, and his overriding consideration that November was almost 
certainly to assume control not only of Beijing, but also of the immense 
treasury of the Forbidden City. On 23 November, Zhang Zuolin finally 
arrived with his own troops in Beijing. The next day he appointed Duan 
Qirui to be chief executive, effectively usurping Feng Yuxiang. 

Throughout these political intrigues, Puyi remained under close 
guard in the Northern Mansion. Johnston continued his efforts to 
free the ex-emperor, and did his best to secure guarantee of sanctuary 
for him within one of the foreign legations. Zhang Zuolin’s arrival in 
Beijing prompted a flurry of new diplomatic activity, but no one really 
knew what was going to happen. It was with some astonishment that 
the British minister found himself sending a telegram to London on 
26 November announcing that ‘one of the first acts of Marshal Duan 
on taking charge of government yesterday was to remove restrictions 
on movements of Emperor, and Johnston yesterday visited him.’ On 
the following day Zhang Zuolin visited the British Legation to reassure 
them that he had Puyi’s best interests at heart. This news was of some 
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reassurance to Johnston, but he still believed firmly that he had to get 
Puyi into the safety of the legation quarter as quickly as possible. 

Johnston was playing a dangerous game. He had no authority or any 
real support for his actions within the British Legation; the minister 
there, Macleay, was no great supporter of his. Without pledges of help 
from any of the foreign legations, he nevertheless arranged to get Puyi 
out of the Northern Mansion and into the German Hospital in the 
legation quarter, where Puyi could stay until a legation was found to 
protect him. His actions were not only those of a desperate man but 
also of a loyal companion who genuinely believed that Puyi was ‘in great 
danger’ while he remained in the Northern Mansion.” 

They made their move on 29 November. Johnston arranged to have 
Puyi’s car ready at the gates of the Northern Mansion on the unlikely 
pretext of going for a short drive with him. In order to allay any fears of 
escape, Wan Rong was left behind, with Johnston promising to get her to 
the legations later. All seemed to be going well until two armed guards 
jumped onto the car’s running boards as it left the mansion. Stuck with 
these unwelcome companions, Johnston instructed the chauffeur to 
drive to a photography shop in the legation quarter on the pretext that 
he and Puyi wanted to buy some supplies. When they reached the shop, 
the guards remained with the car. They must not have realised that this 
shop had been selected because it was only a minute away from the 
German Hospital. Johnston and Puyi made some purchases and, as they 
left the shop, Johnston suggested that they visit an old friend, Dr Dipper, 
at the German Hospital as they were in the vicinity. Unbelievably, the 
guards did not follow them. Safely inside the hospital, Puyi was ushered 
into an empty ward in the care of a German doctor while Johnston went 
to seek help from the legations. 

Johnston’s actions caught the legation diplomats completely by 
surprise. The British minister noted that ‘somewhat of a sensation was 
created by the sudden and unexpected action of the young Emperor 
seeking refuge in the Legation quarter’.*! Three weeks had passed since 
Puyi’s expulsion from the Forbidden City. During that time, Johnston 
had visited the legation quarter daily, and he must have known that he 
had absolutely no guarantee that any legation would offer Puyi sanctu- 
ary. Presumably he believed that, with Puyi in the quarter, someone in 
the diplomatic corps would be compelled to offer him a safe haven. The 
fates did not seem to be smiling on his venture. He went to the Dutch 
and Japanese legations but the ministers were out. He then turned to the 
British Legation, but Macleay was stony in response to Johnston’s pleas 
for sanctuary: ‘it has never been the practice of this Legation to receive 
political refugees and that I should be reluctant to do so ... except in the 
event of real necessity.’*’ Macleay did not apparently deem the present 
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situation to be one of real necessity. Indeed, he even stated that he saw 
‘nothing intrinsically objectionable’ to the terms under which Puyi was 
now living.*? Johnston became desperate. He returned to the Japanese 
Legation, which he knew had a history of admitting political refugees. 

While Johnston was frantically visiting the legations, Puyi became 
increasingly anxious. At that moment, his old Chinese tutor, Chen 
Baoshen, arrived at the German Hospital with Zheng Xiaoxu, the man 
Puyi had put in charge of the Imperial Household Department. They 
recommended that Puyi should go to the Japanese Legation. Worried 
about the time Johnston was taking to return, and terrified that at any 
minute his father might turn up and halt his plans to escape, Puyi took 
their advice. As Puyi was making his way to the Japanese Legation, 
Johnston was meeting with the minister there and asking for sanctuary 
for him. After some thought, the minister gave his consent. Johnston 
rushed back to the German Hospital, only to discover that Puyi had 
already left. The whole afternoon took the character of a British farce, 
even if ‘the escape of the emperor produced a sensation in Beijing only 
less than that caused by his expulsion from the Forbidden City’.** 

The Japanese Legation was almost directly opposite the British one. 
With Puyi safe, Johnston could relax a little. He even told the British 
Legation that he was sure that ‘when the present danger is over it is 
understood to be the Emperor’s intention to proceed abroad, in the 
first instance to Japan’.*® Not surprisingly, the newspapers had a field day 
over Puyi’s flight to the Japanese Legation. Japan was already using her 
formidable power to encroach on other nations, especially China. With 
the knowledge of hindsight, it is easy to see Puyi’s actions as those of a 
man ready to play his part in the Japanese plot to overrun Manchuria. 
Johnston remained adamant for the rest of his life that there had never 
been any such grand political conspiracy in 1924. A few months after the 
flight, he wrote to Stewart Lockhart that ‘there was no Japanese “conspir- 
acy”, in spite of newspaper assertions to the contrary. Our own legation 
didn’t want to take the responsibility of harbouring him.’*° The papers 
that survive in the British Foreign Office substantiate this statement. 

Puyi was joined by his wife and consort and quickly settled into 
the cramped but adequate accommodation offered by the Japanese. 
Johnston, having lost his imperial accommodation, moved into the 
British Legation and visited Puyi every day. Puyi was anxious to leave 
China altogether, but Johnston ‘counselled him to remain quietly for 
the present in the Japanese Legation, pending the final settlement of 
the situation arising from the arbitrary act of General Feng Yuxiang and 
his colleagues in revising the Abdication Agreement ’.*’ Privately, he told 
Puyi that if he left China immediately he would lose everything he had 
left in the Forbidden City, and would almost certainly not be permitted 
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to return to China thereafter. Despite his pleas, Puyi ‘persisted in his 
desire to leave Beijing as soon as possible’.** 

Puyi’s restlessness is understandable. He never left the confines of the 
legation quarter while staying with the Japanese, and although Johnston 
did his best to occupy his time with social engagements, Puyi must have 
felt that he had swapped one prison for another. So intent was he on 
freeing himself by going abroad that he lied to Johnston to achieve his 
ends. 

Puyi celebrated his nineteenth birthday in the Japanese Legation in 
February 1925. Johnston continued to arrange his diary, and throughout 
that month organised several engagements for Puyi at his request. On 24 
February, Johnston left Puyi with the Japanese at 5.45 p.m., planning to 
return the following day at his usual hour of 11 a.m. Between seven and 
eight that same evening, Puyi told his attendants that he was walking 
over to the British Legation to see Johnston and to attend a dance 
there. Instead, he left the Japanese Legation, walked to the station with 
two servants, a trusted official, and ‘2 or 3 Japanese Legation police’.*” 
Carrying only a light handbag, the party took the first train to Tianjin. 
The journey was not without its dangerous moments, even though his 
party took some basic precautions: “To avoid attracting unnecessary 
attention, they separated on the train, and the emperor sat at first in 
a third class compartment.’*” One can only imagine Puyi’s alarm when 
some of Feng Yuxiang’s soldiers joined him in his carriage, but with con- 
siderable presence of mind ‘he told them he was a student of Tsinghua 
College. No suspicion was aroused ... to his true identity.’*! His wife and 
his consort had no such excitement when they left the next morning 
before Johnston arrived at the Japanese Legation. 

When Johnston discovered that Puyi had left Beijing, he was hurt 
and angry. In Twilight in the Forbidden City, he makes but a passing refer- 
ence to Puyi going to Tianjin. To his closest friend, Stewart Lockhart, 
he could only say that ‘the Emperor’s sudden departure to Tianjin was 
done secretly and against my advice’. He had been Puyi’s companion 
and confidant for six years; the emperor’s breach of trust was a bitter 
pill to swallow. Even the official report he later submitted to the British 
Legation was terse and to the point. Johnston had enormous difficulty 
accepting Puyi’s actions. He did think that ‘recent virulent attacks’ on 
Puyi in the Chinese press were partly responsible for his desire to leave 
Beijing. Also, Johnston knew that there had been several threats on 
Puyi’s life, as well as calls for his execution. 

What mystified Johnston most was how Puyi had managed to carry off 
his plan. He knew the youth well—better, perhaps, than anyone else at 
that time. Puyi had spent his life in cosseted luxury. He could not tie his 
own shoelaces, far less organise a train journey. Within hours, Johnston 
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came to the sad conclusion that the Japanese had made the arrange- 
ments for the flight to Tianjin, and that they would now ‘use him as a 
political pawn’.* His fears were proved correct when Puyi moved into a 
hotel and later into a house in the Japanese concession in Tianjin rather 
than into the house he already owned in the British concession. 

Puyi must have been quite fearful of Johnston’s wrath when he phoned 
from Tianjin on the evening of 25 February. Puyi does not mention the 
call in his book, or Johnston’s attitude to his flight. Johnston said Puyi 
begged him to join him there, but his reply was frosty: ‘I felt it desirable 
that I should take no action which might lend colour to the supposition 
that I had anything to do with his secret departure.’ Privately, Johnston 
thought it was ‘doubtful whether I shall ... join him in Tianjin’. His hurt 
feelings were clear as he continued, ‘anyhow, it will be rather a relief 
to me if I can leave the Emperor’s service now, as I don’t want to leave 
Beijing. I have given up the idea of taking him to England, and I think 
that if the Japanese will have him he had much better go to Japan, and 
settle down say in or near Kyoto.’* 

Puyi can have been left in no doubt how hurt and angry Johnston 
was. The final blow came when Johnston told him that, as he had ‘left 
Beijing against my advice and without my knowledge’, he was resign- 
ing from his post as tutor.*© Puyi was stunned and responded initially 
by sending Johnston ‘repeated summonses to join him’.*” These were 
ignored, as were the messengers Puyi sent to Johnston at the British 
Legation who ‘begged me not to resign’.** Johnston refused to withdraw 
his resignation. 

Puyi continued to plead with him. On 9 March, Johnston finally 
submitted to his entreaties and travelled to Tianjin to see him. He was 
returning to territory he knew well. Tianjin in those days was a treaty 
port, second only to Shanghai in its cosmopolitan nature. Like other 
treaty ports, part of the city was divided into concessions. Each conces- 
sion, whether British, Japanese, or French, was a miniature foreign 
enclave in the midst of a Chinese town. The concessions had rights of 
extraterritoriality, which meant that they were not under Chinese law. 
The Japanese concession was therefore a little piece of Japan set into 
northeastern China. 

The concession in Tianjin was particularly important for Japan as it 
provided her with its main military base in north China. The Japanese- 
controlled area of the city bristled with soldiers; there was also a sizeable 
commercial and diplomatic presence. As Japan quickly became the 
mightiest foreign power in China, Tianjin was where her diplomatic and 
military aspirations were most clearly visible. The presence of Puyi in the 
Japanese concession merely served to emphasise the Japanese strength. 
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Johnston travelled to Tianjin on 9 March and stayed for four days. 
He remained frosty and aloof, refusing Puyi’s offer of a room in his own 
house and electing instead to stay at his own expense in a hotel. They 
continued to argue about Johnston’s resignation. Puyi refused to accept 
it; Johnston finally returned to Beijing with his imperial post still, theo- 
retically, in place. But some bonds were too strong to break. Puyi told 
him everything about his escape from Beijing and about the happenings 
in the concession since his arrival there two weeks earlier. 

Many of the things he saw and heard in Tianjin alarmed Johnston. 
Puyi was living rent-free in a comfortable house called Zhang Garden 
provided by the Japanese authorities. Puyi merely describes his new 
home as one which ‘covered over three acres and included a large 
house’.*® Johnston, in a report, added that ‘the house now occupied 
by the Emperor is that which was recently occupied by one of his arch- 
enemies—the late Sun Yatsen’.®’ Although Puyi was no longer bound 
by the rigid ritual and etiquette which had characterised his life in the 
Forbidden City, he had hardly any more freedom, and this concerned 
Johnston: ‘Six members of their [the Japanese] Police Force are always 
on guard within the grounds of the house, and several detectives keep 
watch over the approaches to it.”?! Entry to the house and grounds was 
possible only with a Japanese-issued pass. Puyi seemed to have substi- 
tuted one prison for another. 

Johnston had no time for the people who now surrounded Puyi: a 
mixture of former courtiers and officials. He felt that their influence was 
as unhealthy for Puyi as his early life in the Forbidden City had been. He 
advised Puyi that ‘the wisest thing the Emperor could now do would be 
to live in Tianjin as quietly and unostentatiously as possible ... and avoid 
all unnecessary publicity’.»” He warned Puyi against becoming involved 
in plots and intrigues, and expressed his disapproval of Puyi’s actions by 
saying that it was unwise to think any longer of visiting Europe. Puyi can 
have been left in no doubt about Johnston’s feelings when his former 
tutor told him that he had even ‘ceased to entertain the hope that he 
might profitably spend a year or two in Oxford’.* 

Puyi was crushed by Johnston’s words. Johnston meanwhile remained 
furious with his former charge, and wrote a damning letter to Li Jingmai 
about him: 


there is no use disguising the fact that his recent sojourn in the 
Legation quarter in Beijing did not increase his prestige among 
foreigners here. ... Unlike the Empress (who charmed everyone), 
he is lacking in natural dignity and grace of bearing; and such good 
qualities as he undoubtedly possesses are not such as are readily dis- 
cernible by strangers. He has also caused me a good deal of trouble 
and embarrassment by his lack of taste in the matter of dress. In this 
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and other respects he often shows an exasperating obstinacy and 
unwillingness to listen to advice.” 


The final sentence shows how well Johnston knew Puyi: these flaws would 
indeed lead to his downfall. Privately, Johnston was extremely worried as 
to Puyi’s future, but he believed he had done all he could to warn Puyi 
against becoming involved in political intrigue. He still believed that the 
Japanese had no plans at that moment to make political capital out of 
his presence in their concession; he was, on the other hand, concerned 
about the plotting of the Chinese warlords. Puyi had told Johnston that 
Zhang Zuolin had already sent a representative to welcome him ‘to his 
“sphere of influence”, and to invite him to visit Shenyang, where he was at 
liberty to occupy the old imperial Palace there’.®? Puyi thought this an excel- 
lent plan, even though his ‘aim in coming to Tianjin had been to go 
abroad’.* Johnston reiterated his view that a quiet life in Tianjin was 
best, as no one could be certain what Zhang Zuolin’s real intentions 
were. 

Johnston was, in fact, in two minds about Zhang Zuolin’s proposal. 
After he left Tianjin, he mused that ‘it is of course not absolutely incon- 
ceivable that Zhang really intends, if possible, to carry out the coup which 
has often been foretold—the restoration of the emperor to the throne, 
first at Shenyang and later (if all goes well) at Beijing. ... Perhaps he 
thinks that the safest way to extend and consolidate his own power 
would be to restore the monarchy in the person of the puppet emperor.’ 
Johnston continued: ‘If it were quite certain that Marshal Zhang is 
actuated only by benevolent intentions towards the emperor, and does 
not intend to use him for sinister purposes of his own, the emperor 
might be well-advised to accept the invitation to Shenyang.’®” Knowing, 
however, how unreliable Puyi was, he did not offer this advice to him 
when they met in Tianjin. Johnston returned to Beijing on 13 March as 
unhappy as he had been when he had left the city four days earlier. 

With Puyi’s departure from Beijing, Johnston was once more at 
a crossroads in his career. He had no house in the city and lived ini- 
tially with British officials in the legation quarter, storing the books and 
belongings that he had retrieved from his home and from his offices in 
the Forbidden City wherever he could in Beijing. Most importantly, he 
had no job. For a year or so, he had been in receipt of a small pension 
from the Colonial Office which retained him within the service but did 
not guarantee him a job. Weihai was still staffed by consular officers, but 
the British government believed that the return of the territory to China 
was imminent, so there was no post for him there. He was only fifty, 
and had several years to go until he reached retirement age. A decision 
about his future had to be reached. 
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At first it seemed that Johnston would have plenty of options. Towards 
the end of 1924 he had ‘received a letter from the Registrar of London 
University asking me if I cared to let my name go forward as a candidate 
for the Chair of Chinese at the School of Oriental Studies!’ As he had 
still been in Puyi’s employ at the time, he had replied, rather evasively, 
that ‘I did not think that I could go to England at present, but that if I 
did go ... I should be glad to get the post.’* He finally decided not to 
apply and the appointment went to someone else, but at least the offer 
suggested to Johnston that he was not forgotten in Britain. 

Initially, he was remarkably relaxed about his future prospects. As 
early as the spring of 1925, there was ‘a possibility of another post being 
offered to me—it has something to do with the administration of the 
Boxer Indemnity. Macleay is going to see what he can do. It appears that 
my name has already been mentioned at the F. O. in connection with the 
matter. I might like it if it allows me to remain in China and pay frequent 
visits to my mountain resort, which is becoming a gem of a place and is 
now famous among foreigners in Beijing.” Johnston decided, however, 
not to trust to luck and wrote to the Colonial Office to ask ‘whether 
a suitable post could not be found for him in China under the F. O., 
or elsewhere in the Col. Service’. Unfortunately, neither office could 
find anything suitable for him, so Johnston was forced into the invidi- 
ous position of asking ‘to be allowed to return to his substantive post of 
Senior District Officer in WHW for so long as the Territory remains in 
British hands’.”! 

It must have seemed a terrible loss of status to him. After six heady 
years close to the centre of politics in Beijing, the thought of return- 
ing to Weihai as a lowly officer cannot have pleased Johnston. While he 
was waiting for a reply, and for news of a possible post with the Boxer 
Indemnity Fund, he retired to Cherry Glen to lick his wounds. There, 
he ‘spent the early part of the summer of 1925 in idleness (except for 
some private literary work)’. Puyi continued to try and effect a recon- 
ciliation with him, and Johnston made ‘occasional visits to the emperor 
at Tianjin’, with his anger at Puyi’s actions gradually lessening.® Puyi 
pressed him to return to his service. Eventually, Johnston promised to 
reconsider his earlier resignation. 

By this time, Macleay, the British minister, was urging Johnston to 
return to Puyi, offering little hope that a post in Weihai would ever 
become available. Johnston was on the point of returning to Puyi’s 
employ in Tianjin in June 1925 when, during a brief visit to Beijing, he 
‘heard that the Legation staff was overwhelmed with work and very short- 
handed’.™ His first impulse was to offer to return immediately to Weihai 
and thereby release a consular official for duties in the legation, but he 
was afraid that such a proposal would be misconstrued as an attempt to 
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get his old post back by underhand methods. Instead, he volunteered to 
help out in the legation. He worked without pay during one of the city’s 
hottest summers, and was uncomplaining, even ‘throughout the period 
of the strike of the Chinese Legation employees’, when the workload was 
intolerable. 

While working at the British Legation, he heard that the consular 
officer then administering Weihai, Russell Brown, was planning to go on 
leave. Johnston immediately saw this as an opportunity to return to the 
territory ‘without inconveniencing or prejudicing the interests of any 
particular member of the Consular Service’. Aware of the sensitivities 
of his request—Weihai had, since 1921, been seen as the preserve of the 
Consular Service, not of the Colonial Office which employed Johnston— 
he copied his request to the staff in the legation so that everyone knew 
what he was proposing. Brown immediately objected, saying ‘he wished 
to remain at Weihai as long as possible and did not propose to take the 
leave of absence to which he was entitled’.*” 

Under the circumstances, Johnston had no option but to withdraw 
his offer. He did not say why he was changing his mind, but simply wrote 
to say ‘he withdrew his application to return to Weihai’ in August 1925. 
Had they known the real reasons for his withdrawal, the reaction of 
the Colonial Office might have been kinder.® As it was, his about turn 
caused a great deal of exasperation in London, with one official noting, 
‘this is tiresome. It makes it very difficult to do anything for him ... jobs 
suitable to Mr Johnston are very rare.’® Already the Colonial Office had 
been trying to find him employment without success since March 1925, 
and counted his attitude completely unhelpful. 

To make his life even more unpleasant, the British minister, Macleay, 
made it clear to Johnston that his return to Weihai ‘would cause great 
inconvenience to the Consular Service and would upset plans already 
made by the Legation for dealing with Weihai after rendition’.” Johnston 
was left under no illusion as to his prospects in Weihai. Having helped 
the legation out at a very difficult time, but without receiving real thanks 
for it, Johnston left as soon as he could. 

He was offered a post in Shanghai, and travelled there to discuss the 
matter further. The job was as editor ‘of a proposed newspaper in the 
Chinese language’.”’ Johnston wrote a report of the proposed publica- 
tion in which he questioned its feasibility; as a result, the project was 
shelved. By now it was the autumn of 1925. Johnston had been without a 
salary for almost a year, and was no further forward in his search for new 
employment. 

Johnston was becoming desperate. He did not want to leave China, 
but his funds were running low, and he needed to do something to 
keep himself occupied. Puyi continued to press him to return to his 
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service. It was with misgivings that he ‘returned to Tianjin, and informed 
the Emperor that I was prepared to remain in his service for the time 
being’.” Puyi was delighted to have him back by his side, even though 
Johnston warned him that he would leave without notice if the British 
government offered him a job at any point. Apart from the frustration 
of being part of the imperial household once more, there was another 
problem. Puyi had hardly any money to pay Johnston and could only 
offer a salary of $600 a month and accommodation. It was a far cry from 
the heady days in the Forbidden City when cumshaws were as regular as 
his salary, but Johnston stayed in Tianjin, bound by his old loyalties to 
Puyi and happy in the knowledge that Puyi still ‘regards me as friend and 
companion’.’”* He even decided that Puyi’s ‘embarrassed circumstances 
made it practically impossible for me to accept regular pay’, although he 
was hardly in a sound financial position himself.” 

Johnston moved into Liddell House in the British concession in 
Tianjin at the end of 1925. He continued to see Puyi on a regular basis, 
advising him still to live a quiet life and to forget any plans for overseas 
travel. He tried to broaden Puyi’s life in the city, introducing him ‘to 
the British consul and the commander of the British garrison’.” It is 
impossible to predict what might have happened to Puyi had Johnston 
remained in Tianjin. The Scot had always had a calming influence on 
the emperor, and usually offered sensible advice. Johnston’s belief that 
Puyi should remain in the city and live as quiet and unassuming life as 
possible was sound advice at the time, but even he must have despaired 
of Puyi’s prospects, with his dwindling financial situation. In any event, 
Johnston was not destined to remain by the emperor. After only a few 
weeks in Puyi’s service—too few to make an appreciable difference 
in Puyi’s new life—Johnston was offered a new post by the British 
government. 

Since the Boxer Uprising in 1900, Britain had received an annual 
payment from China as compensation for the injury caused to British 
interests. It was an invidious agreement and one which naturally caused 
offence to the Chinese republican government following the overthrow 
of the empire. The Boxer Indemnity payments, as they were called, were 
suspended following China’s entry into the Great War on the side of the 
Allies. Following the agreement reached at Versailles at the end of the 
war, it was decided to use the funds which had accrued from the indem- 
nity payments ‘for the mutual interests of this country [Britain] and 
China’.” The Boxer Indemnity Committee, chaired by Lord Willingdon, 
the Earl of Buxton, was therefore established to discover the best way to 
use the funds. 

The funds were not inconsiderable. In 1926 they amounted to 
£500,000 a year. The committee was instructed that their ‘fundamental 
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object in returning the Indemnity [to China] is thereby to improve 
the friendly relations between China and Great Britain’.” To this end, 
the committee decided to visit China and to do a proper job of it; they 
required the services of a British official who spoke Chinese and could 
act as their secretary. 

Johnston was the obvious candidate. The Foreign Office recom- 
mended his appointment in the strongest terms: ‘Mr Johnston is a 
scholarly man with profound and exceptional knowledge of the Chinese 
language and psychology. In his post as tutor ... he has shown great tact 
on several occasions in dealing with both Chinese and foreigners.’ So 
strong was their reference that it was even suggested Johnston should 
be considered for one of the vacancies on the committee itself. It was 
quickly decided that this would not be a good idea as ‘his Manchu 
connections would make his appointment undesirable’,” so Johnston 
instead joined the committee as its secretary. 

Johnston had little option but to accept the post. Having told London 
that he would accept any job given to him by the Colonial or Foreign 
Offices, he was duty bound to take what he was given. From the outset, 
he hardly brimmed with enthusiasm for the post. For one thing, the 
salary offered was less than he could have expected in Weihai, being a 
single fee of £1,000. Also, the post was a temporary one and lasted only 
a year. 

Johnston met the committee in Shanghai on 24 February 1926. There 
were some familiar faces in the group. Sir Charles Addis, formerly of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and an old friend of Stewart Lockhart, 
was one of the members. There was also a small Chinese delegation 
which included Hu Shi, the philosopher and poet with whom Johnston 
had become friendly in Beijing. The group set their sights on dispersing 
the Boxer Indemnity money on a variety of projects concerning edu- 
cation, medicine, river conservation, land reclamation, and road and 
railway construction. With these objectives in mind, they travelled from 
Shanghai to Tianjin and Beijing before returning to Shanghai for their 
first formal session on 15 March. 

It was Johnston’s duty to take notes of their travels and of all their 
deliberations—hardly demanding work, but duties which kept him 
extremely busy. In Shanghai alone, the committee held eight meetings 
before visiting Hankou, Nanjing, Hangzhou, Beijing, Shanghai, and 
Tianjin. By the end of their deliberations, they had held more than fifty 
meetings throughout China. By the time these were over in mid-June, 
Johnston was thoroughly sick of the entire proceedings. He had toured 
endless schools, colleges, and factories and taken hundreds of pages of 
notes and minutes. He was to describe it as a job that ‘would have suited 
me well enough 25 years ago’.®’ It certainly did not suit him now. 
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As the committee’s tour of China came to an end and Johnston was 
sent to Britain to complete his draft of their report, his views about 
the post became more trenchant: ‘I have had a most dismal, disagree- 
able and humiliating job ... in connection with the Boxer Indemnity 
question.’*! So great was his frustration with the committee and its works 
that he decided to make his journey back to London via Vancouver and 
New York. It was the longest possible route to Britain, and the Pacific 
crossing gave him time to write the final report for the committee, in the 
hope that there would not ‘be much work to be done in London, and I 
daresay I shall be free to return to China in a month or two’. 

It was eighteen months since Puyi had been expelled from the 
Forbidden City, and the turmoil of it all had taken its toll on Johnston. 
Demoralised by the utterly mundane nature of his present employ- 
ment and quite uncertain as to his future, he wrote with some sadness 
to Stewart Lockhart: “You will not recognise me, as I am now a broken 
down old man, lame and half blind, and generally a physical wreck.’® It 
was years since he had felt so low; even the leisurely sea journey on the 
magnificent Empress of Canada could not raise his spirits. 

His visit to London took barely a fortnight. His report was accepted 
in full by the committee, though he received neither acknowledge- 
ment nor thanks for his work, known thereafter as the Willingdon 
Commission Report. As it was twelve years since his last visit to Britain, 
he decided to travel outside of London. He might have been expected 
to go back to his beloved Oxford, but instead he went to Yorkshire, ‘on 
a “sentimental journey”—renewing acquaintance with much-loved and 
well-remembered scenes of 40 years ago (when I was 10-11 years old) 
and have never seen since’.** After some gentle rambling on the north 
Yorkshire moors and a visit to the Lake District, he returned to London 
for a final round of work with the Indemnity Committee. 

Two members of the Chinese team had also arrived in London for 
the final meetings: Hu Shi and Dr C. C. Wang. It is telling that they were 
the only committee members Johnston met socially: “We three went to 
dinner together at a Chinese restaurant in Oxford Street a couple of 
nights ago, and probably we shall go again more than once. I find myself 
getting “homesick” for China, in spite of all the horrors that characterise 
that unhappy country at present. I long for my Fairyland in the Western 
Hills, though it is only too probable that by this time it has been looted 
and destroyed by robbers and bandits.’*? His desire to return to China 
propelled him to leave London as soon as his work with the commit- 
tee was over. By October, he was once more a free agent, and promptly 
booked his passage back. 

Johnston wanted one final glimpse of Europe before he left, and 
planned a visit to Italy, sailing to China from Naples. His itinerary meant 
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that he stayed in London longer than he anticipated, but this gave him 
the opportunity to see Stewart Lockhart for the first time since 1919. 
Stewart Lockhart and his wife had spent the summer out of the capital, 
but they retained a house in London the rest of the year. In October, 
Johnston and Sir James met for tea and dined together, picking up their 
friendship where they had left off. Johnston was delighted to see the rest 
of the family again, and was particularly impressed with Margaret, ‘who 
has grown up a very charming young lady. Dumbarton (who is a good 
judge) says so: and Mrs Walkinshaw is furiously jealous.’*® 

It was not only Margaret who would cause Mrs Walkinshaw to rage. 
There was one other friendship Johnston renewed—very quietly—in 
London. Eileen Power, the young historian who had been so entranced 
by Johnston and Cherry Glen when she had visited in 1921, was now 
teaching in the city. A reader in economic history at the London School 
of Economics, she was making her name as an influential academic. 
Johnston seems to have been as drawn to her as she to him. The meetings 
with Eileen Power and with the Stewart Lockhart family were all too 
short, as were the few days he snatched at his beloved Magdalen. As his 
ship sailed from Naples on 13 December, his ‘final fling’ in London 
was a men-only dinner at the Overseas League. Old friends, including 
Stewart Lockhart, were invited to the private room he hired ‘so we can 
talk as much nonsense and make as much noise as we like’.*” His sense of 
fun had not entirely deserted him. 

His final days in London, ‘before I leave England probably for ever’, 
were characteristically unpredictable: ‘I went to Buckingham Palace 
yesterday by “command” and found the king very affable and chatty. 
Mrs Walkinshaw tried to get into the Palace in the fog, but fortunately 
was ejected just in time. I also went to the C. O. yesterday. They now 
want to send me back to Weihai to administer the Govt.!’**> Dumbstruck, 
Johnston accepted their offer without a second thought. He would have 
plenty of time to review his decision on the long sea journey back to 
China. 
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Commissioner of Weihai 
(1927-1930) 


Johnston sailed back to China carrying fonder thoughts of Britain than 
he had done for decades. Perhaps the excitement of the return to Weihai 
had mellowed him, for he certainly ‘found England a much pleasanter 
place than I had expected, perhaps because China has recently become 
so dreadful’.' He was in high spirits. As he was not expected to begin 
work in Weihai until the beginning of April, he visited Hong Kong on 
his way back to north China. There, he stayed in the considerable splen- 
dour of Government House as a guest of his old friend Cecil Clementi. 
Clementi had been appointed governor of the colony in 1925, and 
Johnston—admittedly not the most impartial judge—declared that ‘he 
makes an excellent Governor’ .” 

Johnston spent three enjoyable weeks with Clementi and his family, 
and managed to fit in a few new experiences. He even ‘went up in an 
aeroplane for the first time when I was in Hong Kong and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. I was not air-sick!’® Having had his first experience of air 
travel, he continued his journey northwards using more traditional 
forms of transport: boats and trains. Even then, he did not go directly to 
Weihai, for there was one person he had to see before settling in to his 
post: Puyi. Johnston had forgiven him; their reunion was a happy one. 
When Johnston arrived in Tianjin, he related how Puyi ‘was so anxious 
to see me when I returned that he insisted on coming along in his car to 
call on me before I could pay a visit on him!’* 

Johnston found the former imperial court in a sorry state. Without 
Japanese support and money, Puyi would have had difficulty surviving 
financially, and the threat that he might have to leave Tianjin was a 
constant one. Warlords continued to fight across the country, reducing 
China to an economic ruin in the process. North and south were 
pitted against one another as they had been for more than a decade. 
It was Johnston’s judgement that Puyi might ‘have to leave China if the 
Southern party extend their influence to the north. In that case he would 
probably go to Japan.’ It was not a sunny outlook. Johnston summed 
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up the whole chaotic situation to Stewart Lockhart: ‘perhaps [Zhang 
Zuolin] will be a broken fugitive—or perhaps he will be President of 
China—by the time this letter reaches you’.® Despite all this uncertainty, 
Johnston left Tianjin and his former pupil without regret to return to 
his ‘delectable’ Weihai. Puyi was sad to see him leave. Johnston was over- 
whelmed when ‘he loaded me with presents when I left Tianjin, and he 
came on board the Jardine’s steamer to see me off, much to the excite- 
ment of the crew’.’ 

When Stewart Lockhart had left the territory in 1921, it had been 
assumed that Johnston would in time replace him as commissioner. 
The Colonial Office were at that point quite agreeable to carrying the 
administrative load without him until he finished his tutorial duties with 
Puyi. It was a surprising decision, implying that Weihai would remain in 
British hands for several years to come. In fact, the Treaty of Versailles 
had propelled Britain into planning for a hand-over of Weihai to China 
in 1921. By the end of that year, the Colonial Office had even gone so far 
as to decide that, so long as China promised to honour foreign property 
rights, to give foreign ratepayers representation on local government 
bodies, and to allow Britain to maintain a summer sanatorium for her 
fleet on the island, then Weihai should be handed back forthwith.*® 

The following year, 1922, a small commission was set up to handle this 
return. An agreement was reached between the two countries, and a ren- 
dition document prepared for signing. The date for the hand-over was 
set for 22 October 1924—the very day that Feng Yuxiang marched on 
Beijing, overthrew the government, and threatened Puyi. Not surpris- 
ingly, the return of Weihai was postponed. The political situation was no 
better throughout 1925, but the Consular Service seemed quite happy to 
continue administering the territory until Weihai could be returned to a 
stable government in China. 

Macleay, the British minister in Beijing, was so happy with the arrange- 
ment that, when the Colonial Office decided that Johnston should 
return to the territory, Macleay played a low trick. He ‘used his personal 
influence with Mr Johnston’, casually remarking when he saw Johnston 
in Beijing that there might be only ‘some question’ of him being offered 
a post in Weihai in due course.’ It was a lie. When Johnston finally dis- 
covered this, he was rightly furious. Even the Colonial Office was forced 
to agree ‘that Johnston was rather shabbily treated by Macleay over this 
matter’.'° Following his meeting with the Colonial Office in London, at 
which he was told that he would be appointed commissioner of Weihai, 
Johnston wrote to Macleay: ‘I think it was unkind and unfair of you not 
to show me the telegram which embodied the offer of ... my post in 
Weihai.”!! 
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Johnston was prepared to let the matter rest. After all, he had been 
given the post he wanted. He was unaware that, behind the scenes, 
Macleay continued to voice strong objections to his return. Finally, the 
Foreign Office stepped in and insisted on Johnston’s return to Wethai. 
Even so, the tension was such that they could not summon the courage 
to tell Russell Brown, the consular officer in charge, that he was about 
to be replaced. With some sense of rough justice, they left it to Macleay 
to break the news. 

This shabby little episode shows how petty the infighting could be 
at the most elevated levels in government departments. However, the 
Colonial Office vigorously defended their belief that, for Johnston, the 
post was ‘the best and most suitable for his abilities and his profound 
knowledge of China and the Chinese’.’? Added to this, Johnston ‘had his 
own ideas about how Weihai should be governed’ and he was not going 
to let a mere British minister spoil his fun." 

The Weihai to which Johnston returned on 31 March 1927 was but 
a shadow of the pretty little place he had left eight years earlier. One 
resident lamented ‘everything is so cut down, in case of sudden rendi- 
tion. The police are not too keen either now, as they are all under a 
month’s notice, on either side, and naturally they want to get as much 
out of the place in case it should go back to China.’* The English school 
had closed down and many British residents had left the territory. Even 
Government House looked neglected: ‘It’s like a ship that’s on the rocks. 
Nothing there, no interest in it, and never visited by anybody.’!® The 
uncertainty which had prevailed for years over Weihai’s future had taken 
its toll. Even Johnston was unsure what to expect. He knew he would be 
living in Government House, but for how long? ‘Perhaps rendition may 
take place even before I get there!’!° 

Despite the run-down appearance of the place, Johnston found some 
things exactly as he had left them. He reported to Stewart Lockhart: ‘I 
really don’t think that any good purpose will be served by a continuance 
of your efforts and mine to get the Weihai Moon to behave herself. She 
is just as bad as ever she was. She simply refuses to wear her trousers!’!” 
He also ‘had a great welcome from the people’, including the local 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, which hosted a feast for him.'* During 
that reception, ‘some of their spokesmen made it quite clear that they 
have no burning desire to revert to Chinese rule!’! Within a matter of 
days, Johnston joined them in hoping that rendition would happen later 
rather than sooner: “The longer it is postponed, the better I shall be 
pleased, as it is delightful to be back in the old place and to find the 
people as friendly as ever.’”° 

Johnston was determined to make the most of his days in Weihai. He 
never quite became accustomed to living in Government House without 
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the Stewart Lockhart family, but he did manage to adopt the convivial- 
ity of the former commissioner with relative ease. After only six weeks, 
he was complaining that ‘I seem to have spent half my entertainment 
allowance [of £150] already.’*' Visitors to Government House noted his 
hospitality. One man observed that ‘Mr Johnston is carrying on up at 
Govt House, and I think he’s had the season of his life. I don’t believe his 
entertainment allowance had gone very far.’” 

There were other advantages to living in Weihai. Johnston arrived 
back in China at a period when anti-British feeling was running high 
in places like Hong Kong. General strikes were increasingly prevalent, 
so it was with considerable relief that he found ‘no trace of anti-Brit- 
ish feeling here’. Local residents concurred: “The Chinese like Mr 
Johnston very much—it’s nice to feel that at last there is somebody at 
the top of the tree who takes an interest in the place and doesn’t want 
to take something out of it.’** The turmoil in the rest of the country did 
not seem to encroach on this corner of Shandong: ‘It is pleasant to find 
oneself in a part of China that shows no trace of Bolshevism ... in a place 
where the Chinese do not scowl and spit at one! But though we have no 
Bolsheviks we still have the Quork and the Trouserless One. They, I fear, 
are quite incorrigible.’”? Johnston was well aware that the troubles in the 
rest of Shandong could spill into Weihai at any moment, however, and 
admitted: ‘But I shall have an anxious time while the troubles last, as the 
anti-British propaganda coming from outside our Territory is intense, 
and we have only a very tiny force of British troops here to deal with 
murderous raiders. I should feel happier if we had not so many British 
women and children in the Territory.’”° 

In between the rounds of entertaining, Johnston made a point of 
getting out and about the territory: ‘I did a three day tour on horseback 
through the territory a fortnight after I arrived, and lunched at Beikou 
temple under the shade of the Sacred Tree. I spent a night in my old 
house at Wenchuantang, which looks very forlorn.’”” But he did not have 
much time to reminisce. There was work to be done, whether rendition 
came tomorrow or in a year hence. The Consular Service had managed 
to achieve a balanced budget in the territory, but at considerable cost 
to the infrastructure. It did not take Johnston long to discover ‘that as 
a result of the Treasury policy of rigid economy, the place is falling into 
a state of decay, and is likely if handed over in its present condition to 
bring discredit in Chinese eyes on British methods of administration. 
Government buildings are in a dilapidated condition: roads are lacking, 
and where in existence, require considerable repairs: public health and 
sanitation measures need attention.’ 

Johnston was quick to realise that, if he did not ask for more money for 
improvements in Weihai as soon as possible, he would lose any advantage 
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he had. He was aware that his reputation in the Colonial Office was, 
for once, high. He was in a better position than anyone to understand 
what could and should be done in the territory. During his first summer 
he was made aware that Weihai might have some strategic importance: 
‘The Military Authorities say they want to send a battalion here, and we 
have also been asked to prepare barracks for convalescent soldiers.’** 
This strengthened his hand when he was asking for an increase in funds. 
For virtually the first time since 1898, Weihai was important to Britain: 
‘The War Office have recently found the territory of use in view of the 
present conditions in China and are likely to continue to do so.’ At 
the same time, ‘the Foreign Office view is that it [Weihai] cannot be 
returned until there is a Government in China with whom His Majesty’s 
Government can deal.’*! Only the Colonial Office now favoured imme- 
diate rendition, but even they assessed that it might take five years to 
achieve. They therefore decided to give Johnston the opportunity to try 
and do his best for the territory. 

It took several months, but Johnston’s pleading for Weihai to be 
made a special case was finally accepted by the Colonial Office. By the 
end of the year, he was given permission to build new roads connecting 
the various parts of the territory. He then asked for, and was given, the 
money ‘to buy 2 motor cycles and a motor lorry for police purposes’.*” 
Weihai had had electricity for a few years, but now Johnston had tel- 
ephone systems installed in parts of the territory as well. Slowly, he was 
dragging the place into the twentieth century. Even the Colonial Office 
took notice of how much he was achieving. One senior official wrote 
that ‘Mr Johnston impresses me as a hardheaded man worthy of a better 
post.’*8 

The influx of soldiers brought Weihai alive that summer: “The arrival 
of a British Regiment (the Middlesex), several hundred convalescent 
soldiers from the Shanghai Defence Force, the continued coming and 
going of the ships of an augmented fleet, the hunting down of Chinese 
and Korean Bolshevik spies, and a hundred and one other worrying 
things, keep me far busier than one ought to be in the Weihai of classic 
tradition.’** Military aircraft flew over the territory for the first time 
ever, and motorcars were driven across the few decent roads in the area. 
Johnston was excited about the aircraft, but less sure about the cars dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of the place: ‘I had a fight about the motor cars, 
but had to give way, in obedience to military requirements.’*° 

On the island, the harbour was busier than it had been since the 
war: “Two airplane carriers, umpteen destroyers, all the old China Fleet 
and submarines, and the harbour quite full up.’*° It was the commis- 
sioner’s duty to act as host to all these visitors, and Johnston did his best 
to keep up with the social round: ‘I spent the whole year’s entertainment 
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allowance in less than 3 months and have written home to ask that it may 
be augmented! ... The Middlesex Band now discourses sweet music at 
Govt. House garden parties.’*’ Dinners with admirals and colonels were 
the rule rather than the exception. Weihai sparkled as it had not done 
in years, especially when the British Treasury, with uncharacteristic mag- 
nanimity, doubled his entertainment allowance. Johnston threw himself 
into the spirit of that summer: ‘T have also been in an aeroplane, and 
down in a submarine. My No. | Boy declares that he would not do either, 
if I offered him $100!’* Rarely had he been so happy. 

In the midst of all this activity, he kept in touch with Puyi. Shortly 
after his arrival in Weihai, Johnston had arranged for a member of Puyi’s 
staff to join him ‘for the purpose of acting as our intermediary if I want 
to communicate with the Emperor without using the Post Office’. This 
permitted them to keep in regular contact with one another. Puyi con- 
tinued, despite his perilous financial position, to send Johnston gifts, 
including a memorial scroll for the Government School, and letters. 
When Johnston first returned to Weihai, he had hoped that ‘if no distur- 
bances take place here in connection with military operations he [Puyi] 
may come to stay with me here during the summer. He is very anxious to 
do so.’*” Quite how the British government would have reacted to such 
a visit can only be surmised, especially as Johnston made no mention of 
it to them. It did not, at first, occur to him that Puyi’s arrival in Weihai 
might cause any problems, or even erupt into a diplomatic incident. 
Fortunately, sanity prevailed. Within a few months Johnston was writing 
to Stewart Lockhart about the predicament in which Puyi’s desire to visit 
Weihai had placed him: “The Emperor himself wants to come and stay 
here with me, but I have had to explain reluctantly that I fear H. M.’s 
Government would not approve.’*’ But the canniness of the Scottish 
race had not deserted Johnston: ‘I am keeping his autograph letters to 
me: perhaps someday they will postpone my entry into the Workhouse.’” 

Puyi’s entreaties eventually became so strong that Johnston was forced 
to seek a judgement from the Colonial Office. In a secret memorandum 
to London, he declared that he ‘considered it highly inadvisable that 
His Majesty should think of coming to Weihai ... especially as among the 
ex-Emperor’s relatives and constant attendants there are several persons 
who cling to the belief that they can make use of him for their own 
political or pecuniary advantage, and whose machinations are always 
liable to make him the centre of intrigue’.** Unfortunately for Puyi, the 
Colonial Office agreed with Johnston’s views on the matter. 

By then, Johnston knew of a ‘conspiracy of the Japanese and certain 
Chinese monarchists to invite the young Emperor to ascend the throne 
of Manchuria at Shenyang’.** Johnston believed, in 1928, that Puyi was 
unaware of this plan, but was certain what his advice would be were Puyi 
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to ask: ‘I should advise him against acceptance, for his own sake as well 
as for that of the peace and unity of China. ... In view of his weakness of 
character and the conditions under which he would become sovereign 
of Manchuria, it is quite certain that at Shenyang he would be a mere 
puppet in the hands of the Japanese.’ Johnston’s analysis of what, at 
the time, was simply a rumour proved dauntingly accurate. 

The winter months were far quieter than the summer had been, but 
he was still kept fully occupied. Since the beginning of the year there had 
been outbreaks of banditry on the territory’s borders, and he ordered 
armed police to patrol the area. This brought the first casualties of the 
revolution to Weihai: ‘they [the bandits] have crossed our boundary 
several times and have exchanged shots with and wounded some of our 
Police.’*° Bloody civil war was taking place in the rest of Shandong, and 
Weihai was fortunate not to have suffer more than she did. Even so, ‘the 
whole province under the arch-bandit Zhang Zongchang is in a state 
of chaos, and Weihai is filling up with refugees. Iam almost at war with 
Zhang because of his refusal to extradite some people whom he calls 
Bolsheviks. What he really wants is their money!’*” 

By the autumn the political situation had changed, but chaos still 
reigned. It was bad enough for people like Johnston, who were working 
in the front line. To the diplomats in London, the situation in China 
was simply confusing: ‘Zhang Zongchang is ... eliminated. Yantai ... is 
in the hands of some ruffian who apparently professes no allegiance to 
the “national” Government. The Japanese are still in parts of Shandong. 
Elsewhere the national Government nominally rules. The whole coun- 
tryside is impoverished and depopulated.’* And in the midst of all of 
this, Britain continued vainly to try and hand Weihai back to China. 

The British fleet left at the beginning of autumn, as did the hundreds 
of convalescent soldiers who had made use of Weihai’s sanatorium 
during the summer. Only one company—about 150 troops—remained 
to protect the territory from the Chinese armies fighting in Shandong. 
It had been a busy first year and, despite the imminent threat from the 
mainland, Johnston had loved every minute of it. He made the most of 
the relative peace of winter to catch up with correspondence, sending 
Stewart Lockhart a photograph of Government House for Christmas. 
The photograph captured a view of the building that the previous com- 
missioner had never seen before. Johnston explained that ‘it was not 
taken by me (!) but by an officer of the Argus, from a seaplane’.* 

In earlier years, Weihai had slumbered quietly in the winter. Johnston 
was determined not to let that happen while he was in charge: ‘I am 
entertaining the entire foreign community at dinner on Xmas Day: and 
as Govt. House is too small I am giving the dinner in the Officer’s Mess. 
There will be about 60 people, and my cook had announced that he 
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has had to make 5 Plum Puddings! I have imported a lot of up-to-date 
Crackers from London—such as Weihai has never set eyes on before.’ 
A good time was guaranteed for all. 

As he began his second year as commissioner, Johnston was still 
in the strange position of not knowing how long he would remain in 
office. The official view in London was that ‘we cannot actually hand 
over Weihai until the National Government exercises effective control 
in Shandong’.*! In Johnston’s view, this was impractical. The situation 
in China was such that no one could possibly predict how long it would 
be before peace was achieved. He believed it would take decades to 
sort out the political mess, so he recommended to London that Britain 
should ‘give up the place as soon as Shandong itself possesses a decent 
government’.”” 

Johnston was aware that it would be no easy matter to persuade 
London of his views. As long as the question of rendition remained 
uncertain, however, he was determined to do his best for the territory. 
Farmers were encouraged to plant more crops. The groundnut harvest, 
a mainstay of the local economy, flourished, along with other crops. At 
the end of his first year, Weihai showed a healthy surplus at the Treasury. 
It was an astonishing turnaround and did much to bolster Johnston’s 
reputation in London as a fine administrator. 

Weihai’s prosperity brought further improvements in its wake. 
Johnston introduced motorised buses, offering public transport for 
the first time to the people of the territory. More roads were built to 
connect villages with Port Edward. The people of Weihai, settled and 
prosperous, with no threat of war or famine in their villages, naturally 
supported their enthusiastic commissioner. But all these reforms and 
improvements had one disarming result: ‘there is still no local demand 
for rendition’. There was little Johnston could do about local feeling. 
He believed with all his heart that Weihai should belong to China and 
not to Britain, and so he continued to push his views to the Colonial 
Office in London. 

By the end of 1928, it looked as though he would get his wish. A 
nationalist government had been established in Nanjing and seemed to 
be of sufficient stability for the British government to enter into rendi- 
tion negotiations with them. Johnston was delighted to report: 


Now that we have negotiated and signed a treaty with the Nanjing 
Government, and recognised that Government as the Government 
of China, there seems to be no further excuse for postponement, 
unless indeed the Nanjing Government itself asks for postpone- 
ment in view of the fact that this part of Shandong is not under 
their control, though they may not like to admit that such is the 
case. However, I think this hindrance is only temporary, and unless 
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another civil war breaks out on a considerable scale and everything 
goes into the melting-pot again, I think it is probable that Weihai 
will be handed back to China in 1929. 


He was wrong only in his estimation of the time it would take to agree 
terms. 

Johnston turned again to the question of what he would do when he 
had to leave the territory: ‘I should love to settle down in my secluded 
mountain retreat in the Western Hills, but I doubt whether that will be 
possible in these days of banditry and general lawlessness. Any day or 
night my house might be burned down and my books destroyed.’” 

In 1926, when he knew he was returning to Weihai, Johnston had 
had to find some method of maintaining Cherry Glen. He was aware 
that he would have no opportunity to visit his country estate while he 
was based in Weihai. During a short visit to Beijing in February 1927 to 
settle his affairs, he offered to rent the place to Tony George, a colleague 
in the British Legation. George made regular visits to Cherry Glen over 
the next eighteen months, ensuring that the gardens were maintained 
and the servants paid. Johnston was delighted with the arrangement. 
George had a real love for the place, and it reassured Johnston to know 
that it was cared for in his absence. When George was posted away from 
Beijing at the end of 1928, Johnston immediately offered it to the British 
Legation as a base for its student interpreters. 

The students adored the place as much as he had. One of them later 
recalled how they went there ‘for extended periods of study’ with their 
Chinese teachers. He remembered how some of these teachers ‘took to 
life among the hills almost too enthusiastically, and clearly preferred to 
spend their time wandering happily along the streams and rocks com- 
posing elegant Chinese poems which they presented to us as souvenirs of 
the occasion’.*° It was an ideal arrangement for all concerned. Johnston 
still had hopes that he would eventually ‘resume occupation of it’.°’ He 
had no idea when he might do this; by the time the students took occu- 
pation of it he was reluctantly beginning to assume that ‘I suppose there 
is nothing left for me but to return to England’.** 

His view that he would probably end up back in Britain was reinforced 
by the suggestion, at the end of 1928, that he might be offered the post 
of Professor of Chinese at the University of London. The post was not, 
however, to fall vacant until 30 July 1930; Johnston observed, ‘I might be 
dead a year and a half hence.’** Stewart Lockhart, who was on the selec- 
tion committee, would not be put off by such pessimistic thoughts, and 
urged Johnston to put his name forward. Johnston was not convinced: 
‘Tam very doubtful about my qualifications for such a post. I am not 
really a Chinese scholar, I merely know a few words of Chinese and can 
recognise a few Chinese characters when I see them. ... I have dabbled 
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in a great many subjects that have nothing to do with Chinese. I have 
never been able to confine my interests to Chinese alone, and never 
could do so.’ Despite this quite uncharacteristic lack of confidence 
from Johnston, Stewart Lockhart pressed him to think seriously about 
the post. 

The proposal was put to the back of Johnston’s mind when it became 
clear that Bruce, the present incumbent of the Chair, might not retire 
until 1932. In any case, the Colonial Office had sent him a ‘friendly 
personal note saying nice things about my administration of Weihai and 
that they hoped to give me an appointment after rendition in which my 
“unique knowledge” (!) of China and the Chinese would be useful’.®! 
And he had more pressing concerns. At the beginning of 1929, the 
people of Weihai were ‘having a very busy and anxious time on account 
of the new civil war that has broken out in this part of Shandong. ... 
There are also signs of a new anti-British agitation starting, and one of 
the charges against us is our failure to carry out our promise to give the 
place back to China. ... This continual postponement may end in us 
having to go out under humiliating conditions. However, the C.O. can’t 
say that I haven’t warned them.’® All Johnston could do was to push the 
Colonial Office as hard as he could to negotiate quickly with China. It 
was not an easy task. 

There were practical problems to deal with. British citizens who had 
lived in Weihai since the inception of British rule were seeking compen- 
sation for any financial losses incurred because of rendition. Beer, the 
troublesome schoolmaster who had railed against Johnston’s anti-Chris- 
tian stance when he was a district officer, had already received £1,000 as 
compensation for the closure of his school. In 1926, he had converted 
the school with these funds into residences for summer visitors. Johnston 
was less than pleased to discover that Beer was now intending to submit 
a second claim for compensation in respect of these summer lodgings. 
The Colonial Office was equally dismissive of his spurious claim.™ 

The year 1929 ended more pleasantly than it had begun. At long last, 
he received his honorary degree from the University of Hong Kong—ten 
years after it had been awarded. Then, in October, he wrote to Stewart 
Lockhart with the news that he had a rather special guest staying with 
him: ‘T have a much more charming person than Mrs Walkinshaw (The 
Quork) staying with me at present: namely Miss (!!!) Eileen Power, whose 
distinguished career you may find in “Who’s Who’”.’™ Miss Power had 
built an extremely successful career as an economic historian. Johnston 
was obviously impressed: ‘She is on her way to the Pacific Conference in 
Japan, and afterwards goes to New York to deliver lectures at Columbia 
University.’ The local inhabitants of the territory were accustomed 
to their commissioner entertaining guests in Government House, but 
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these guests usually came in pairs. Eileen Power was only forty, extremely 
attractive, single, and without a chaperone. Her two-week stay inevitably 
became the subject of gossip in Port Edward. During her first visit to 
Government House, Johnston had not yet ‘heard the views of Mrs Beer 
and other local ladies on the subject’ of his charming visitor. He was 
soon to discover that tongues were wagging when Eileen returned a few 
weeks later. 

Over Christmas, Johnston organised the usual round of festivities 
which had become so much a feature of the Weihai social calendar. The 
Christmas party for foreign residents was held, as well as a separate party 
for their children. At the beginning of 1930, he held a lunch for both 
foreign and Chinese residents. Eileen Power was his guest throughout 
the festive period. Johnston’s delight in her company is clearly apparent 
in his letters: ‘Professor Arnold Toynbee, of London University, spent 
a week or so with me just before Christmas. A most delightful as well 
as learned person, and an excellent talker. The same remarks apply in 
an even higher degree to another of my recent guests—Miss (!) Eileen 
Power, who was here for Christmas.’ 

With considerable glee, Johnston recorded the local ladies’ reactions 
to his lady companion: ‘Had I not been a decayed old man all Weihai 
would have been ablaze with scandal! One of the few advantages of 
being far gone in senile decay is that one is not apt to be the subject 
of scandal: though Miss Gresham [a local missionary] ... asked me in 
solemn tones if it was true that I had had a niece staying with me, and 
when I said she was not a niece but a great friend, she gave utterance 
to a prolonged “oh!” to intimate her intense disapproval.’ Johnston 
was quite undismayed; after all, he argued ‘we had to do something to 
provide Weihai with some gossip, and I think we succeeded’. 

It was years since Johnston had had any real female companionship. 
Now in his fifty-sixth year, he must have been both fascinated and flat- 
tered to receive the attentions of such a vivacious and intelligent young 
lady. For her part, Eileen ‘was clearly fascinated by Johnston’s “Chinese” 
erudition and he was one of those “older men” she had always been 
attracted to’.” Johnston does not record what they talked about during 
those weeks together in 1929, but he was infatuated by her; Eileen later 
wrote that ‘he was very much in love with me in Weihai’.” Eileen went off 
to Japan for her conference; while there, she confided to Toynbee that 
Johnston had asked her to marry him. Although she told Toynbee they 
were engaged, she seems not to have made an irrevocable decision on 
the matter. Johnston certainly gives no hint of his news, even to Stewart 
Lockhart, noting merely that Eileen was ‘not likely to pay me a third visit 
as she has now gone off to New York to deliver a course of lectures, and 
after that she expects to return to her job in London’.” 
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Despite their obvious attraction for each other, Johnston cannot have 
been sure what Eileen’s decision would be. They kept in contact while 
she was in America, and he wrote to Stewart Lockhart that he hoped 
she would visit them when she returned to London to deliver ‘the latest 
about Weihai and the Quork’.” But that was all he said. As for his own 
future, he planned ‘to settle down somewhere with my books, and to 
find time and opportunity to knock into shape some of the numerous 
half-written books I have in hand. If I have no special inducement to 
live in England I shall probably settle in sunnier climes.’”* He had even 
gone so far as to tell the Colonial Office that he desired no post after the 
return of Weihai to China, hoping instead to retire. 

With Eileen gone, at least temporarily, from his life, Johnston could 
once more concentrate on the practicalities of rendition. It was now 
almost certain, after years of protracted negotiations with the various 
Chinese governments, that Weihai would finally be returned to China 
in 1930. An agreement between the two countries was signed in April 
1930: 1 October was agreed as the date for rendition. Johnston was par- 
ticularly pleased with the timing: ‘our garrison consists of a company of 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders: so if rendition takes place this year 
I expect to have a piper to pipe me down the pier!’” But even with only 
a few months to go before the hand-over, Johnston was told to halt the 
process if at any point the Chinese government lost control of Shandong 
once more. 

Johnston began to plan the hand-over, but not before he had some 
fun. Shortly before the rendition agreement was signed, he wrote a very 
formal letter in his role as commissioner to Stewart Lockhart: 


I have the honour to inform you that in accordance with instruc- 
tions given by me one of Port Edward streets (namely the main road 
from the bridge near Narcissus Bay to the site at Flagstaff Point now 
occupied by the buildings of Weihai Middle School) has been given 
the name of Lockhart Road, to commemorate the period of your 
administration of the Territory. ”° 


As the day of rendition approached, Johnston was involved in organ- 
ising the ceremony, taking care to find places for all the government 
paraphernalia that had accumulated during thirty years of British rule. 
He asked Stewart Lockhart if he wanted anything. The former commis- 
sioner had only one request, that the woven silk badge of the territory 
which normally hung in the commissioner’s office be kept for him if at 
all possible. Johnston promised to ‘take it or send it home’.” He was 
as good as his word, and the framed weaving depicting the emblem of 
Weihai, a Mandarin duck, is now part of the Stewart Lockhart Collection 
in Edinburgh. 
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The Colonial Office, always keen to impress, ensured that Johnston 
would hand over the territory as a knight of the realm. In June 1930, the 
Scottish mandarin became Sir Reginald. Typically, Johnston made light 
of the honour: “The Quork asked me whether she could now call herself 
“Lady Walkinshaw” and was livid with rage when I replied with a most 
emphatic “No”.’” 

As rendition drew near, Johnston was once more involved in a seem- 
ingly endless round of entertaining. One typical day that summer 
comprised ‘a naval and military review, an At Home at Govt. House, 
an official luncheon, and another At Home to about 250 Chinese and 
Europeans in the new Public Park, with the band of HMS “Cornwall” 
in attendance and the Argyll and Sutherlands’ pipers. The old district 
headmen lapped up champagne cup and claret cup by the gallon, and 
became very skittish.’”? In addition to all of this, he had his usual group 
of summer visitors to play host to. One of the most memorable was the 
novelist and poet, Stella Benson. Johnston expected her arrival to cause 
as much scandal as Eileen Power’s had: ‘She has a husband but I told her 
I would put her up only if she came alone, and she accepted my invita- 
tion without a moment’s hesitation!’*° 

In many ways, Benson should have been an ideal guest for Johnston. 
She had first arrived in China in 1920, when she worked in Beijing as a 
secretary at the Rockefeller Foundation hospital and medical institute. 
She and Johnston almost certainly met then and discovered that they 
shared several things in common. Since childhood she, too, had created 
a fantasy world with imaginary characters. She also dreamt, one day, of 
retiring to the Western Hills to write.*! She lived at Government House 
for a month that summer, but the visit was not the success it might have 
been. Johnston talked incessantly about Eileen Power, although he did 
not tell her of the proposed engagement. Benson was an intelligent, 
independent-minded woman, and seems to have resented Johnston’s 
admiration for another woman besides herself. Her conclusions about 
him are less than flattering: 


I believe if he had lived a normal life amongst his own equals, he 
would have been a delightful person, but the world has presented 
itself to him purely as territory to be governed—he has never met 
people of his own stature, either intellectual or official—he has 
always been able to feel unique, and to withdraw from all challenges 
to his uniqueness. 


The tone is rather petulant, and she seems to have misconstrued the life 
he then led in Weihai as typical of his past experiences. On the other 
hand, she was certainly correct that Johnston felt himself to be unique. 
Less than six weeks before Johnston was due to formally hand back 
the territory to China, the Colonial Office were still having cold feet 
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about the matter. It was the first British colony to be returned to another 
power. Although few realised it at the time, it was the beginning of a 
process which would eventually lead to the dismantling of the British 
Empire. Civil war still raged across Shandong, and the feeling in London 
was that ‘one can but be sorry for the Chinese inhabitants of Weihai’.** 
Johnston, on the other hand, felt that anarchy was inevitable whether 
Britain retained the territory or not, and that, on balance, it was better 
to get out before full-blown anarchy took over in the region. 

Johnston’s view prevailed. At the end of September, the Chinese gov- 
ernment in Nanjing sent a team of officials to Weihai to prepare for its 
return to China. His insistence on rendition did not make him popular 
in the territory: “The general opinion now is that Sir Reginald wanted to 
go back and did his utmost to get rid of the place and as long as he could 
clear off without any actual bother he didn’t care what happened to the 
rest.’"** This was not strictly true, but one can understand the feelings of 
those for whom Weihai had been home for many years. 

Johnston was not going to be diverted from his chosen course, 
whatever the local population felt. He simply carried on preparing for 
the hand-over, arranging for his belongings to be crated up, and final- 
ising his affairs in China. Just before the Chinese officials arrived, he 
even managed to travel to Tianjin to see Puyi and make his farewells. 
He found the exiled court as full of plotting and intrigue as ever, but he 
could not free himself of his strange attachment to the young man. In 
his absence from Weihai, the conclusive news was wired from London 
that rendition would definitely take place and that the final arrange- 
ments should be made. 

A special commissioner was appointed to take over from Johnston. 
He was called Commander Xu. Johnston was rather amused to discover 
when they met that he had been part of the inner circle around Feng 
Yuxiang when Puyi was evicted from the Forbidden City. Despite being 
on opposite sides of the political fence, the two men appear to have got 
on famously. 

Britain’s final few hours in Weihai were filled with ceremony. At 10.15 
on the chilly morning of 1 October, guests and spectators assembled on 
the terrace of Government House. Neither the Chinese people of the 
territory nor the Europeans relished the spectacle they were about to 
observe: “The weather couldn’t have been more unkind, it was blowing 
a strong westerly gale, very cold, and showers kept falling, the Chinese at 
once said it was not a good omen.’®° 

Fifteen minutes after the guests assembled, Commander Xu formally 
stepped onto the pier at Port Edward to be greeted by a fifteen-gun 
salute. The pier was lined with a ceremonial guard of 100 British soldiers 
and sailors. A naval band played in welcome, and the soldiers looked 
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particularly resplendent in their kilts. Commander Xu then made the 
short drive up to Government House, where he was greeted by Johnston. 
The little territory had put on a splendid show for their new masters. At 
Government House, a parade was organised, with bands, a bugler, 100 
sailors, and fifty more kilted soldiers. Commander Xu arrived on the 
terrace to the strains of the British national anthem, played for the last 
time in Weihai. 

The moment of history finally came at 10.45 a.m., when Johnston 
read out extracts from the rendition agreement in Chinese and English. 
His emotions ran high: ‘The simple conclusion of his farewell speech— 
“I wish you health and happiness and all prosperity with all my heart”— 
tore passivity aside as a mask may be torn.’*° As the Chinese flag rose 
to join that of Britain, the band played the Chinese national anthem. 
British battleships fired their guns in salute from the harbour as the 
Union Jack came down. The massed ranks of soldiers marched off the 
parade ground. To commemorate the event, Johnston ‘was presented 
with a splendid silver cup’ by the Chinese.*’ By now the intense emotion 
of the day was all too much for him. He ‘then left hurriedly ... nobody 
had a handshake ... and everybody thought he wouldn’t turn round and 
wave a final farewell’.** He never did give that final wave goodbye. Barely 
an hour after rendition, Johnston sailed from Weihai on board HMS 
Sandwich bound for Shanghai. Weihai once more belonged to China. 
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Chapter 13 
Professor Johnston (1930-1935) 


Johnston had always hoped that when he left Weihai he would have 
the opportunity to visit Cherry Glen one last time, but his wish was not 
granted. Instead, from Shanghai he immediately joined the Empress 
of Japan, which reached Britain at the end of November. He had two 
pressing reasons to return without delay. The first was that Eileen Power 
had agreed to marry him; the second was that he had decided to apply 
for the Chair of Chinese at the School of Oriental Studies in London. 

This post had first been proposed to him in 1928. Two years later, 
he was rather surprised to receive a letter from one of the governors 
of the university, ‘asking if I would be willing to consider the question 
of taking the Chair of Chinese’.' Johnston decided he ‘should be very 
glad to allow my name to be considered’, mindful that he was due to 
leave Weihai three months later.* Stewart Lockhart, who was still on the 
governing body, sent him all the information about the appointment. 
The criterion for the appointment—‘a good knowledge of colloquial 
Mandarin is essential’—was one he could easily fulfil, and the salary of 
£1000 a year would be a useful addition to his pension.’ 

Johnston arrived in London in the final week of November. Within 
days, he was writing that ‘I don’t know how long I shall be here but Iam 
already homesick for China’.* The mood quickly left him, however. By 
December, he and Eileen Power had announced their engagement and 
he had bought her a ring. They planned to marry quickly, in January 
1931. However, from the outset their relationship was not a happy one. 

Johnston found a house to rent in Richmond, on the outskirts of 
London, and furnished it with his many items of Chinese furniture. He 
also purchased items of modern furniture by the rising young designer, 
Betty Joel. Joel, one of the most fashionable young British designers in 
1930s London, was a rather strange choice for Johnston. But until her 
marriage, she had been Mary Stewart Lockhart. Eileen Power found 
Johnston’s catholic taste in furnishings all too much: ‘She was horri- 
fied ... to find a hodgepodge of tasteless fittings and decorations with 
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mixtures of modern furnishings and priceless Chinese curtains and 
artefacts given him by the emperor.’”’ It was not the best start to their 
engagement. 

Things did not improve in 1931. Johnston changed his mind more 
than once about a date for the wedding, and Eileen began to have her 
own second thoughts about their union. In the spring of 1931, Johnston 
paid scant attention to his fiancée as he travelled up and down the 
country seeing friends he had not met for years. He was still uncertain 
as to whether he would get the London post, and made no secret of the 
fact that, if it fell through, he would almost certainly leave Britain. This 
was hardly the kind of news Eileen Power wanted to hear, with her own 
demanding and prestigious career. Eventually, in the summer of 1931, 
they postponed the wedding. A year later, the engagement was dissolved 
by Eileen. There were no hard feelings on either side; they continued 
to remain close friends. Perhaps they both realised that it was never a 
match made in heaven. Johnston was too used to running his own life. 
The only surprise is that Eileen took so long to break it off. 

Johnston heralded the start of 1931 by applying for the Chair of 
Chinese at the University of London, including a bibliography with his 
application. He included most of the articles he had written, but perhaps 
not surprisingly omitted all mention of the two books which had perhaps 
caused the greatest debate: A Chinese Appeal Concerning Christian Missions 
and Letters to a Missionary.® 

With that task out of the way, he settled into a busy life in London. 
Invitations to give lectures were accepted with alacrity. He talked to the 
Royal Geographical Society and to the Central Asiatic Society about 
Weihai. He read papers at meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. He saw 
a great deal of Stewart Lockhart and his family, and continued his on-off 
relationship with Eileen. He gradually began to unpack his possessions 
and install them in the house at Richmond. As ever, his library posed the 
greatest problems. He admitted that it would ‘be some time before the 
books are arranged as I have had to have shelves made’ to accommodate 
a collection which now exceeded 15,000 volumes.’ In the interim, the 
books decorated the floors of several rooms. 

He spent a great deal of time renewing acquaintance with friends 
of old: Loveday, Armitage, and Dale from Magdalen and Nathan, a 
former governor of Hong Kong. Clementi, now governor of the Straits 
Settlements, was in Britain on long leave. Johnston met him and his 
family when they all arrived at Magdalen together in spring. Johnston’s 
sister, Noney, was still alive; he continued to send her a small allowance. 
He made no attempt to meet her now that he was back in Britain, but 
Johnston was far happier in the company of her daughter, Rosemary, who 
was now a young woman. When he moved into the house in Richmond, 
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she stayed with him for a few months to help straighten out the domestic 
arrangements. Rather to his surprise, Johnston found he rather liked his 
niece; thereafter she ‘saw more of him than any other member of the 
family’, and they ‘were always on the best of terms’.® 

In March, Johnston was interviewed for, and appointed to, the Chair 
of Chinese at the University of London’s School of Oriental Studies 
(now the School of Oriental and African Studies, or SOAS). Founded 
in 1917, the school’s primary function was to teach Chinese to colonial 
officials and others who intended to work in China.° At the time, it was 
common for former colonial officials to be appointed to such posts, but 
in this instance, Johnston’s main rival was Evangeline Edwards, a profes- 
sional lecturer already employed by the school. Both were interviewed 
for the job, and the appointing board had a prolonged discussion about 
the candidates. Stewart Lockhart was on the board; Johnston later wrote 
and thanked him for ‘the fight which ... you put up on my behalf’, in 
the knowledge that ‘desperate efforts were made by certain people to 
get some one else elected’.'” The ‘some one else’ was, of course, Miss 
Edwards. Even Johnston was quick to realise that he might find himself 
‘immersed in an atmosphere of ill-feeling’.’’ He was not proven wrong. 

The School of Oriental Studies should have realised what they were 
getting. As soon as he was appointed, Johnston informed them that 
he would need five months’ leave to go to China. He had been invited 
as a member of the Universities’ China Committee delegation, which 
had been established as a result of recommendations in the Willingdon 
Commission report. No doubt bemused by the request, the univer- 
sity agreed, greatly aided in their decision by the Universities’ China 
Commission’s offer to pay for Bruce, the previous professor, to act for 
Johnston during his absence. 

Johnston left for China that August, arriving in Shanghai six weeks 
later. The delegation visited Beijing, Nanjing, Suzhou, and Ningbo, 
examining educational schemes with a view to giving financial assist- 
ance. Apart from his fluent Chinese, Johnston’s contribution to the 
delegation does not seem to have been critical. The recommendations 
he had included in the Willingdon Commission Report had largely been 
superseded by an agreement made in 1930 by Britain and China. This 
diverted Boxer Indemnity funds from educational projects in China to 
industrial ones, greatly reducing the money available for educational 
schemes. Johnston had lost heart in the process. In many ways, the trip 
to China was simply a means of seeing his old pupil, Puyi. Twice during 
his visit Johnston travelled to Tianjin to see him. At the time, rumours 
were rife that Puyi would be going to Manchuria; many in the press 
surmised that Johnston’s appearance in China had something to do with 
this. The press reports were incorrect, but Johnston reluctantly agreed 
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with Puyi that Manchuria could be no worse than Tianjin, although he 
did have reservations about the move. Johnston was also approached, 
while in Nanjing, by the Chinese Minister of Finance. He ‘evidently 
wanted to worm out of me what I know about the Manchurian mon- 
archist plot. Naturally he got nothing out of me. But I am feeling very 
anxious about my former imperial pupil, who at present is being used 
as a tool by people who would think nothing of scrapping the tool when 
they have done with it.’” 

Johnston was, once more, entirely correct in his analysis. The Japanese, 
on the pretext that there was no war in Manchuria and that Puyi would 
be safer there—a pretence Johnston declared ‘rather absurd’—were 
indeed planning to move him to the region.’ He was smuggled out of 
Tianjin in November 1931 and hosted by the Japanese in Lushun before 
reaching Manchuria early in 1932. There, Puyi became a puppet of his 
Japanese masters. 

Johnston finally returned to London at the beginning of 1932 to 
take up his post as professor. The duties should have been well within 
his capabilities. He was required to teach for up to fourteen hours a 
week and to run a small department. From the start it was a disaster. 
The department comprised Miss Edwards, now promoted to reader, and 
Professor Bruce, now demoted to a language instructor on hourly pay. 
Johnston had little time for either of them; doubtless the fact that they 
were both former missionaries did not help his attitude. 

Johnston could be an inspiring lecturer. He was invited all over the 
country to lecture on a whole host of matters pertaining to China. 
When giving these single lectures about topics which fascinated him, 
he was fine, but when asked to give lecture series after lecture series, he 
was both bored and boring. On one occasion, he cut short a block of 
lectures mid-session, on the grounds that he had ‘more than exhausted 
the subject, besides exhausting myself in trying to avoid repetition’. 
Then there was a policy ‘of giving staff-lectures at the School open to 
the public’. Johnston thought this a dismal chore: ‘no one wants to 
come all the way to Finsbury Circus to hear dull nonsense spouted by a 
nonentity.’!° 

He was equally unpredictable with his poor students. Those who 
showed real talent were praised and encouraged. One young lady, ‘an 
enthusiastic student of Chinese poetry’ was given ‘an extra hour of 
tuition a week for nothing’ by him, simply because ‘she is so keen’.'® On 
the other hand, those without talent were denigrated as wasting both his 
and their own time. When Stewart Lockhart gave Johnston copies of his 
recently published Select Chinese Verses to give to students, Johnston was 
careful to distribute them publicly—but only to his favourite pupils.!” He 
did make some attempts at the beginning of his tenure to encourage his 
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charges. He brought in some of his own books to lighten the mysteries 
of Chinese poetry, and had ‘a tea for staff and students every Tuesday 
afternoon’, but in the end, he was simply not suited to the job.'® After a 
year, he was beginning to loathe his work at the school. 

The long academic vacations did, however, give him time to write for 
the first time in years. The post with the Boxer Indemnity Commission 
had been exceptionally busy, and while he was in Weihai there was abso- 
lutely no time for literary efforts, even in the winter. In the summer of 
1925, he had begun a book about his years in the Forbidden City, and it 
was not until 1932 that he had the opportunity to complete it. He wrote 
furiously and without interruption for the whole of the Easter vacation, 
living like ‘a hermit’ in order to get his writing done.'’ He spent the 
summer vacation doing the same, ‘avoiding all London engagements, as 
I am working hard’.*° His hard work paid off. He finished the first draft 
of the manuscript by the end of the 1932. Twilight in the Forbidden City was 
published just over a year later. He dedicated the book to Puyi, who had 
written a brief preface for it when they had met in Tianjin. 

The only news to break his peace that literary summer came, ironically, 
from Manchuria. In March 1932, the Japanese had appointed Puyi chief 
executive of the state of Manchukuo, as they had renamed Manchuria. 
In doing so, they declared ‘independence’ for Manchuria, severing once 
and for all the compact among foreign governments not to contribute to 
the break-up of China by outright invasion. The Japanese aggression was 
condemned around the world, for it had turned a large and important 
part of northern China into little more than a Japanese colony. Only a 
handful of countries ever granted Manchukuo diplomatic recognition. 

Johnston had always been suspicious of Japanese motives regarding 
Puyi, but even so, his condemnation of their actions in Manchuria was 
strangely muted and, finally, more damning of the Chinese than their 
invaders: 


it is unfortunate that the Japanese should break their pledges now. 
It is also unfortunate that the Chinese broke theirs—several times 
over—to the Manchu imperial family. The ex-emperor forgave 
them everything—even the attempts of their wild men to have 
him executed without trial in 1925 (which they would have done if 
they could have got him!) and until it came to the brutal violation 
and pillaging of the imperial tombs in 1928. ... That he could not 
forgive.”! 


Johnston reiterated this view in print when he marked the pillaging of 
the imperial tombs in 1928 as the moment when, for Puyi, ‘the hope 
that China would recover her sanity ... was dead’. 
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By the end of the year, Johnston was preparing to move house. 
Throughout the year, he had written regularly to Ho Tung, Stewart 
Lockhart’s old friend. Johnston, aware that the department was chroni- 
cally short of money, harboured hopes that Ho Tung would fund the 
Chair of Chinese in London. Ho Tung was desperate to be given a 
knighthood, and gave Johnston ‘a distinct hint that if he got his desired 
“K” he might fund that chair!’?* 

Ho Tung was also keen to own a house in England and offered to 
purchase one if Johnston would act as tenant for him. Johnston was 
delighted with the arrangement: ‘It will cost me more than the present 
one—rates are double those I pay now—and I shall have to have an extra 
servant, but I shall no longer be cramped for book space.’** The house 
Ho Tung decided to purchase was on Mortlake Road in Kew. Close to 
Kew Gardens, it sat on a tree-lined road in one of the most pleasant parts 
of outer London. An imposing brick house, it boasted several bedrooms 
and no fewer than three bathrooms—a rare extravagance in an English 
house in this period. The house also had an extensive garden and a 
conservatory. With all the space he could have desired for his library, 
Johnston had every reason to be content with the arrangement. 

Although Puyi was now denigrated by the international community as 
Japan’s puppet ruler, Johnston’s bonds with him were too strong to relin- 
quish. They continued to correspond, and Johnston’s first house guests 
at Kew were Puyi’s sister, Madame Zheng, and her husband. Johnston 
took photographs of the family in his garden, proud to play host to his 
‘pocket Princess’. The family stayed with Johnston for more than a year. 
He took them to see other parts of the country, including Scotland, and 
their first baby was born in his house. Having the family there made him 
long to see Puyi again. He decided to try and visit during the summer of 
1934, although to make his visit worthwhile he knew he would have to 
ask for a term away from the university. So keen was he to see Puyi that 
he decided he ‘should be prepared if necessary to give the whole of my 
pay for the term to a locum tenens if I could find one’.* 

His closeness to the imperial family caused problems for Johnston. 
Chinese students in London loathed him, ‘on account of my connection 
with the Emperor and “Manchukuo” and my being host to his sister’.?” 
Feelings ran sufficiently high for Johnston to curtail his outings to places 
where he would encounter Chinese students, such as the China Society, 
‘as I don’t like butting into places where I am not wanted’.* It was a 
ludicrous situation for a professor of Chinese to be effectively barred 
from a range of Chinese venues, but Johnston shrugged off the animos- 
ity against him. He had rarely cared about the opinions of the outside 
world, and was too old to change now, even if he had wanted to. 
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When his imperial guests finally left in March 1934 to return to 
Manchuria, Johnston admitted, ‘I shall miss them greatly.’*? They were 
going back to Puyi, who, to the horror of many Chinese, had been 
crowned emperor of Manchukuo that very month. A few years earlier, 
Johnston would have been furious, but he now seemed to feel that Puyi 
had every right to claim the title, and even sent him ‘a telegram of con- 
gratulations’ on his coronation.*° Johnston’s views on Puyi’s enthrone- 
ment were not popular. The widely held view of Puyi was that he was a 
willing pawn in the hands of the Japanese. Even the obsequious jour 
nalist Woodhead, who interviewed Puyi in 1932, could not conceal the 
power of the Japanese over Puyi, noting Puyi’s ‘warm tribute’ to the 
Japanese and his ‘very friendly personal relations’ with them.*’ Another 
journalist who interviewed him in 1933 described Puyi as ‘a figurehead, 
owing his position to an alien and—for most of his fellow-countrymen— 
a hated race’. 

Johnston doubtless felt vindicated in his support of Puyi when Twilight 
in the Forbidden City was published at the beginning of 1934. The book 
was reviewed kindly and sold better than anything else he had written. 
Until then, his role in the Forbidden City had been known only to a rela- 
tively closed circle of China enthusiasts. Now, his story reached a mass 
audience, and Johnston became a minor celebrity. Within only a few 
months, the book was being published in a fourth edition, was selling 
equally well in America, and was translated into Japanese. 

While he was enjoying the fame brought by Twilight, he was complet- 
ing his next and final book, Confucianism in Modern China. It was an easy 
volume to write, based as it was on a series of lectures he had delivered at 
Bristol University the previous winter. He had a marvellous time during 
this lecture series—better than he had ever had at London University. 
The main reason for this was that the vice-chancellor of Bristol was none 
other than his old friend Loveday. It was with great pleasure that he 
could at last repay Loveday’s unstinting friendship by giving the lectures. 

His main theme was that Confucianism still had relevance in China, 
and would have ‘great value for the China of the present and the 
future’.*? To support his theory, he drew from a typically wide range of 
sources, from Plotinus to Goethe, as well as from Chinese philosophy 
and literature. He also took the opportunity to give his own views on 
the turmoil in China. Speaking to an academic audience, he used the 
student uprisings from 1919 onwards as an illustration of the evils, as 
he saw them, now threatening the country. He declared that students 
‘have broken into Government buildings, smashed the furniture, used 
the legs of tables to assault high officials, drawn blood and tears from 
cabinet-ministers, and compelled their buffeted victims to undergo the 
humiliation of accepting foreign protection on Chinese soil’.** Whether 
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or not these sentiments were entirely appropriate in a series of lectures 
about Confucianism is a moot point. They do illustrate how much his 
views on China had changed. He continued to revere the language and 
culture of the country, but the prevailing political situation thoroughly 
sickened him. The love affair was over. 

The success of Twilight in the Forbidden City made a large impact on 
his bank balance. He decided to spend it on acquiring a property of his 
own. Nominally, of course, he still had Cherry Glen, but he doubted that 
he would ever see his Chinese retreat again. It was still being used by 
students from the British Legation, but banditry was increasingly preva- 
lent in the Western Hills. Although he did not know it in 1934, the place 
would soon be abandoned and fall into sad and crumbling decay. He set 
his mind on finding a new retreat in Britain. 

Although he was not much of a sailor, he quickly realised that real 
privacy could be achieved in Britain only by buying either a sizeable 
estate or an island. A large estate was out of the question. Even with the 
royalties from Twilight flooding in, he could never afford to buy a large 
enough property to ensure absolute privacy, so an island it had to be. 
He first looked at property in the Channel Islands, but lost the island he 
favoured to ‘a female (not Mrs Walkinshaw) [who] was quicker than I 
was and bought it!’** Having been unsuccessful in England, he made the 
surprising decision to look instead in Scotland for his retreat. 

When he returned to Britain in 1930, it was almost a year before 
Johnston ventured back to the land of his birth. He found a brief holiday 
in the borders there pleasant, and returned thereafter to the Scottish 
countryside most summers for short visits. In July 1934, he set off on 
his first holiday to the Scottish highlands since his childhood, ‘hoping 
incidentally to find an island to lease or buy as a retreat from the stern 
frivolities of London and the School of Oriental Studies’.*° He had two 
properties to view. One was owned by the author Compton Mackenzie, 
who was selling a small island on Loch Shiel on the west coast. He never 
got that far. Travelling to the western county of Argyll, his first visit was 
to ‘an island that has been offered to me at a low price ... on Loch 
Craignish—a sea loch between Ardrishaig and Oban. It belongs to the 
estate of Malcolm of Poltalloch, which is apparently being broken up.’*” 

He chose to go to Loch Craignish first, because he already knew the 
area and the island for sale there: ‘I have hankered after these islands 
ever since I saw them first from the deck of a yacht, when I was in my 
early teens.’** His fond memories were not misplaced. Johnston saw the 
islands on Loch Craignish and immediately fell in love with them. The 
main island was low and flat and ‘will be a charming retreat for me when 
I want peace and tranquillity for reading and writing’.*® Called Eilean 
Righ—the Island of the King—it was nestled only a few hundred yards 
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from a rocky shore. It was perfect in every way. The island was about two 
miles long, with four and a half miles of shoreline: not too big to get 
lost in and small enough to get to know well. There were other advan- 
tages: ‘The country about here is so beautiful ... The house is only a 
simple little farm house, but there is a very large barn which can easily 
be converted into a spacious library.’*’ He set his heart on buying it: 
‘Dumbarton and the Quork fell in love with the island immediately they 
saw it.’*' Before he even knew that his bid would be successful, he was 
planning to ‘move to the islands themselves and superintend running 
repairs and alterations, and stay there till the end of summer’.” 

By September, Johnston had purchased the Eilean Righ estate for 
£1,600 and was living there. He even had headed notepaper printed 
and wrote proudly to Stewart Lockhart about his little highland estate: 
‘Tam the possessor of three islands, of which this is the largest and the 
one with the house. It is only a humble farm-house but I am having the 
farm-steading, which adjoins it, converted into part of the house and I 
shall then have a large room—as large as a full sized billiard room—for 
a library.’* Its proximity to the shore meant that ‘one can row to the 
mainland in ten minutes, and the water is nearly always quite smooth’. It 
could not have been more perfect. After so many years without Cherry 
Glen, Johnston at last had found himself a new retreat. 

Johnston returned to London in style, flying from Glasgow to London 
on the newly opened air service. It was the first time he had made a 
scheduled flight, and he was rather disappointed: ‘I had a rather dull 
trip by aeroplane from Glasgow. It was all right over the sea to Belfast, 
and thence on to England over the Isle of Man: but from the moment we 
reached Lancashire up to within half an hour off Croydon we were tray- 
elling through horrible fog and could see nothing. We were supposed to 
call at Birmingham but the pilot could not find it!’* 

He arrived back in London to discover that Bruce, one of his staff 
and his predecessor in the post, had died. Johnston had never been too 
fond of the man, and reacted by writing that his death ‘creates a serious 
problem for us, as he had been engaged in teaching all the beginners. 
We are to have a meeting at the School ... to discuss how we are to find 
someone to take his place—otherwise Miss Edwards and I will have to 
exceed the maximum number of hours a week we can be called upon 
to teach, and I shall soon find the strain intolerable and will have to 
resign’ .*° The matter of replacing Bruce was complicated by the fact that 
the school had no money. Johnston was told, in no uncertain terms, that 
the finances were ‘in such a parlous condition that the engagement of a 
lecturer to help Miss Edwards and myself is out of the question’.” 

Johnston was in despair. With the purchase of Eilean Righ, he could 
not really afford to lose his salary. On the other hand, the thought of 
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more teaching, especially to beginners, was simply too much to bear. 
He offered to pay for Bruce’s replacement himself, although he added 
the rider that were he expected ‘to pay the entire salary or fees of such 
a lecturer I must ask the School to accept my resignation at the end of 
this session’ .** A compromise was eventually reached whereby a senior 
student took over some of the elementary teaching, and a Chinese 
friend of Stewart Lockhart’s did some other lecturing, but Johnston was 
still left with a teaching burden he believed to be intolerable. 

His deep unhappiness was apparent to all who worked at the univer- 
sity. Johnston was clearly not best suited to the post. He had an impres- 
sive range of contacts inside and outside China, but rarely used them for 
the benefit of the school. Gradually, a group within the upper levels of 
the university realised that Johnston would have to go. Getting rid of a 
professor was no easy task, and it took time to plan an exit for Johnston. 
Eventually Rossetti, the secretary of the school, managed to introduce 
a rule that all professors should retire at 60. This neat ploy should have 
forced Johnston to resign in October 1934. Johnston believed the rule 
had been ‘introduced to bring it into line with the University rule’ and, 
at first, appeared unworried by its introduction.” 

Aware that the school’s financial state was getting worse, not better, he 
offered to retire at the end of the 1934~35 academic session, in accord- 
ance with the new rule about retirement. The governing body refused 
his offer, but told him ‘that although they had not accepted my offer to 
resign at the end of this session (namely September next year) they had 
decided to recommend my reappointment from that time for one year 
instead of the usual five’.°° Many men in Johnston’s position would have 
viewed this short-term appointment as rather an insult, but Johnston, 
still mellow from his summer on Eilean Righ, assured Stewart Lockhart 
that ‘there has been no friction at all’, and seemed quite happy with the 
arrangement.”! Indeed, at the time he appeared more concerned about 
finalising the appointment of ‘a young highland couple to look after me 
at Eilean Righ’ than he was about his academic future.” 

His attitude was a mistake, for Johnston’s detractors were not going to 
give in so easily. They continued to try and oust him from his post, and 
at a Committee of Management meeting in November recommended 
that ‘no application should be made to the University for the reappoint- 
ment of Sir Reginald Johnston to the Chair of Chinese after the present 
Session’.®* It was clear to Johnston that his days at the school might be 
numbered: ‘I am not at all surprised that the School is anxious to get 
rid of me. I have felt myself in very uncongenial surroundings from the 
beginning, and certain members of the staff, whom I will not name, have 
from the beginning made me feel that I was an unwelcome intruder.’* 
His administration of the department was quite correctly criticised, but 
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Johnston was completely unbowed. In his mind, departmental admin- 
istration meant in effect ‘my “administration” of Miss Edwards and 
myself—and that lady has always made it clear that she did not in any way 
regard herself as under my administrative authority’.®’ Stewart Lockhart 
offered to resign from the governing body in support of Johnston. He 
was dissuaded from this act by Johnston, who assured him he would 
resign from his post in his own time. 

Johnston left the disarray in London to spend Christmas and New 
Year at Eilean Righ. Although he had purchased the place only three 
months earlier, it was already comfortable: “The house is not finished 
yet but the library and study and two bedrooms and a bathroom are 
ready, and the running water and electric light have been installed. My 
library and furniture have also arrived, with very few casualties. One case 
of books fell into the water but was rescued.’*° With the help of Mr and 
Mrs Campbell, the couple employed to look after him, he began to set 
his home in order. 

As ever, his first concern was his library. Taking pride of place in the 
library were the Chinese books which Puyi had presented to him during 
his years in the Forbidden City. Some of these were particularly impor- 
tant because ‘they were printed in the imperial Palace for the use of 
the imperial family and household, and have never been obtainable in 
the book-market’.°’ But Johnston had other volumes which he lovingly 
set out on the shelves. A Chinese encyclopaedia in 1,734 volumes deco- 
rated one area in the room. Then there were his complete collection of 
Buddhist scriptures in 1,500 volumes, his collection of mountain chroni- 
cles in 250 volumes, and his compendium of Chinese literature in 1,200 
volumes. It did not take long to fill the large room. With many of his 
books in place, Johnston felt that Eilean Righ was truly his ‘home’, and 
he was loath to leave the island for London in January. 

He started the first term of 1935 with no resolution to the question 
of his tenure. Johnston remained remarkably unconcerned, assuring 
Stewart Lockhart that ‘he need not be worried at the thought of my 
leaving the School. It will give me more time to get on with my own 
books.’®* Stewart Lockhart, however, was not going to let the matter 
rest without a fight. Although he had been seriously ill and confined 
to bed for several weeks, he marshalled support for Johnston, dictating 
letters from his bed. He believed, along with some other members of 
the governing body, that Rossetti had been premature in publishing the 
decision that Johnston’s contract would not be renewed. Rossetti was 
eventually forced to back down in the face of concerted opposition from 
Johnston’s supporters, and in January 1935, it was decided to extend 
Johnston’s tenure by a further two years.” 
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Johnston showed his gratitude by immediately requesting two terms’ 
leave of absence to visit Puyi. He had been planning the visit for some 
time, but the timing of his request, a mere six weeks after the confir- 
mation of his extended tenure, was calculated to offend. He did not 
care. As often as possible, he would talk to friends about how he planned 
to be ‘shaken off the work at the School of Oriental Studies, which he 
hated (except in spots!)’.% As far as Johnston was concerned, he had 
decided months before to make the trip to Manchuria, and no trifling 
departmental considerations were going to stand in his way. Given the 
prestige of Johnston’s visit overseas, the university had little choice but 
to agree to Johnston’s request. 
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Chapter 14 
The Final Fling (1935-1938) 


Before he made the journey to Manchuria, Johnston spent his spring 
and summer holidays at Eilean Righ. In April 1935, one of his guests was 
Mrs Elizabeth Sparshott, who was making her first visit to the island with 
her daughter, Jessica. Johnston mentioned to Stewart Lockhart that he 
was playing host to them, describing Mrs Sparshott as a widow. It was the 
first, but not the last, lie he was to tell for the woman who was the final 
love of his life. 

Elizabeth Sparshott was a Londoner, born Elizabeth Tebbitt in 1893. 
At twenty-four, in the middle of the Great War, she had married Tom 
Sparshott. A year later, in 1918, her only daughter was born, but the 
marriage did not last: “She was a war bride, her marriage from early on 
was not a success, and I believe he [Tom] did not support her and that 
she left him many years ago.”' Elizabeth Sparshott first met Johnston in 
1934, following the publication of Twilight in the Forbidden City. She had 
written to him at the university, ‘asking to meet the author’.? Johnston 
liked the tall, handsome, and very smartly dressed woman he met, and 
gradually they got to know one another. 

By the spring of 1935, he was sufficiently close to her to invite her to 
his residence in Scotland. ‘To save the proprieties’, her daughter was 
invited too.* During that first visit, Johnston organised picnics when the 
weather was fine. From the shore of the little island, they watched seals 
play and searched for oysters. Sparshott also remembered her first visit 
to the island: “We spent so much time in the library together and he had 
not even unpacked it all when I first came here so we finished arranging 
it together.’* By all accounts, Elizabeth Sparshott was a shy, rather quiet 
woman. For Johnston to share his beloved library with her was a high 
compliment indeed. Here was a woman with no great academic back- 
ground, not even a great knowledge of China, but she had an obvious 
attraction for Johnston. He fell deeply in love with her. 

Elizabeth reciprocated his love, even though she was still married to 
Tom Sparshott. The marriage had certainly broken down long before 
she met Johnston, but there was an enormous stigma attached to 
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extramarital affairs in the 1930s, hence Johnston’s description of her as 
a widow. In any event, Johnston was never one to let social niceties stand 
in his way and was apparently unconcerned about her marital status. 

They spent more time at Eilean Righ. By the summer, the house was 
in sufficiently good shape for Johnston to let it out to an old friend from 
China, Virginia Southcott, while he was in Manchuria. Rather as his 
houses in London had been, Eilean Righ was furnished in a mixture of 
European and Chinese styles. Unlike Eileen Power, Elizabeth Sparshott 
loved this strange amalgamation. The dining room boasted walnut 
chairs, dining table, and sideboard in European style, but also a Chinese 
gong on a wooden stand. The lounge featured a large leather chester- 
field and a display cabinet, but all the ornaments—the ivories, jades, 
enamels, and silver—were Chinese.° Puyi had given him over the years 
several pieces of fine Chinese porcelain from the imperial collections, 
as well as a ‘green jade carved with mountain scenery and with imperial 
autograph poem’, several jade jars, and fans.° In a cabinet room beside 
the lounge, Johnston displayed some of his Chinese scrolls and a small 
silver shrine, as well as vases and jades he had collected himself or been 
given. 

The sitting room was furnished with a similar mixture of leather chairs 
and tables in the European style and Chinese artefacts and objects. 
Johnston commissioned additional pieces from Betty Joel, including 
a cocktail cabinet. In typical fashion, Johnston did not store cocktails 
in it ‘but pieces of jade and porcelain, gifts of the Manchu Emperor’.’ 
Elsewhere in the house, particularly in the bedrooms and bathrooms, he 
favoured oak furniture. 

It was a comfortable house, designed for relaxation. As well as Chinese 
paintings, photographs decorated the available wall space. Taken during 
his many travels, or featuring notable people he had met, there were 
several in every room. The dining room walls were decorated with group 
photographs from Magdalen days, the one part of his youth he remem- 
bered with fondness.* 

Johnston left Eilean Righ at the end of July to visit Puyi. Now 
emperor of Manchukuo, Puyi was determined to show his former tutor 
what a good decision he had made in moving to Manchuria. He did 
not, however, mention Johnston’s stay with him in his autobiography. 
Perhaps, in light of his re-education, he did not want to remember what 
must have been one of the few happy periods of his reign. 

Johnston sailed from Southampton to Japan, arriving in Yokohama 
at the end of August 1935. From there, he made his way to Changchun, 
which had been declared the new capital of Manchukuo following the 
Japanese invasion. Johnston rejoiced to see Puyi once more. He had 
always enjoyed the trappings of status and, as he had yet to forgive the 
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Chinese for their treatment of the emperor, he had no difficulty in 
applauding Puyi’s new position. He was féted equally by Puyi and the 
Japanese: ‘The Manchu Emperor gave a state-banquet in my honour, 
at which the prime minister and all the cabinet ministers were present, 
and during my stay in Manchuria I am of course the emperor’s guest.” 
Johnston had a magnificent time. 

The court of the emperor of Manchukuo was less magnificent than 
his previous one in the Forbidden City, but it still aspired to a certain, 
if provincial, grandeur. Changchun, for a start, had none of the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of Tianjin, far less Beijing. It was little more than a 
grand railway junction, situated at the point where all the railways which 
crossed the country met. It was a small town with no distinctive architec- 
ture. When Puyi first moved there, there were not even enough large 
buildings to hold all the government departments. Puyi’s own offices 
were in a modest two-storey building with a veranda on the upper floor. 
It looked more like a solid Victorian home than the seat of an emperor. 
In 1935, the city was populated mainly by Japanese and Russians—no 
self-respecting Chinese would have chosen to live there. In short, 
Changchun was in the middle of nowhere. 

Puyi lived in the modest former Salt Tax Palace in the city. Built in 
brick by the Russians some years before, it had its own compound and 
was surrounded by high walls. Unless he was visiting his office (in which 
case he was accompanied by Japanese guards), or undertaking some 
official duty, he did not leave the house. Once more, he was a prisoner, 
this time in a police state. Still, a semblance of correctness and propriety 
was maintained. Puyi swaggered about in European clothes, bedecked 
with medals like some tin-pot general. His duties were few. The Japanese 
liked him to make the occasional, purely ceremonial, appearance, and 
made sure he had plenty of imperial edicts to sign, but apart from that, 
he was left to his own devices. So long as he did not cause trouble for 
the Japanese authorities and went everywhere under their guardianship, 
he would remain an emperor. It was a sad life, and Johnston’s presence 
must have been a welcome respite. 

Despite Puyi’s silence on Johnston’s visit in his book, some of 
Johnston’s influence lingered with him when he lived in Manchuria. He 
began to incline towards Buddhism, and became a vegetarian. A nephew 
of his recalled that ‘there were statues of Buddha everywhere, and he 
would spend hours in meditation before them’.'° It is not impossible 
that Johnston had suggested this as a good way of coping with his lot 
in life. Puyi certainly continued to have a deep affection for his former 
tutor. But when Puyi repeatedly asked him ‘to stay here in some sort 
of advisory capacity’, Johnston refused. His professorship in London 
was certainly not sufficient enticement to make him leave, but the 
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company of Elizabeth Sparshott was a different matter. Before leaving 
for Manchuria he had already formed a deep attraction to her, and 
he intended to strengthen their relationship on his return. After four 
months with Puyi, he bade his farewells. It was the last time he saw his 
little emperor. 

He took a long passage home from Manchuria, in the process 
‘learning more about the Far East than I did in the old days, because I 
visited, for the first time, Java and Bali: and also Angkor Wat in French 
Indo-China’.'! He completed his Far Eastern tour with a visit to Thailand. 
While he was making this leisurely journey, the School of Oriental 
Studies seemed at a loss as to what he was doing. He apparently departed 
without properly finalising arrangements for his absence. Miss Edwards 
was simply left to pick up his duties, and Johnston showed a distinct lack 
of concern about the school during his leave. On his return to Britain, 
he went straight to Eilean Righ, not planning to enter the portals of the 
university until the summer term began. 

When his teaching burdens did resume, he continued to treat them 
in a cavalier fashion. He promised, on one occasion, to spend a weekend 
with Clementi, who had now retired and was living near London. 
Johnston decided that in order to have the maximum amount of time 
with his friend he should ‘have to go on a week-day’, and promptly 
decided to pay a visit to Stewart Lockhart at the same time.’? Lectures 
were abandoned or cancelled on a whim; teaching had obviously 
become a minor consideration in his life. In April 1936, he informed 
the university that he would not be seeking an extension to his contract. 
Thereafter he became increasingly lax in his attitude to the place, 
‘skipping meetings of the Academic Board and Heads of Department 
for luncheons and garden parties’.'* Between April 1936 and June 1937, 
he may occasionally have attended the school in body, but was rarely 
present in spirit. 

The summer of 1936 was once more spent on Eilean Righ. Elizabeth 
Sparshott stayed for part of the time, and even shared the house with 
other guests. She seems to have been the ideal companion for him. She 
supported him, adored him, and coped with all his moods and eccen- 
tricities. He boasted that, when she was present, ‘I don’t allow guests to 
interfere with the even tenor of my life, and don’t always join them at 
meals!’!* 

Sparshott was attentive to his every need. She helped him place the 
gifts he had brought back from Puyi, including a bronze horse. She 
even—and this was a sign of utter devotion, for she called Johnston’s 
books ‘his second self’—spent much of the summer in the library putting 
‘a book plate in practically every one’.'® Together, they improved and 
enlarged parts of the house, spending £7,500 on a variety of projects. 
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She used some of her own money, spending it ‘on the island to gratify 
some of Rex’s wishes for improvements—those two new rooms, the 
porch, ... temple, central heating, wireless, fridgidaire, etc.’'* They even 
named some of the rooms: the Emperor Room, the Weihai Room, and 
the Bamboo Room. 

A flagpole was erected outside the house: Johnston proudly flew the 
flag of the emperor of Manchukuo from it. With memories of Cherry 
Glen, he had a little temple built and planted hundreds of irises, his 
favourite flower, in the grounds. Assisted financially by Sparshott, money 
was spent with surprising ease. Johnston acquired ‘a fleet of seven boats, 
including 2 motor boats’ to ferry himself and his guests to and from 
the mainland.!” That was not the end of his extravagance. The nearest 
village, Ardfern, could be reached only by boat, and the nearest town, 
Lochgilphead, was served by a bus which ran three days a week. This 
meant the post was delivered only on the three days the bus came to 
Ardfern, causing the local postman no small amount of inconvenience 
when Johnston would order yet another pile of books which he had to 
carry over several miles before reaching the island’s jetty. Transporting 
other supplies was no less difficult. Johnston therefore ‘bought a motor 
truck to carry coal and heavy luggage up to the house from the jetty, and 
it has been named “The Quork”’."* 

It is strangely fitting that the Quork was resurrected in this—his last— 
letter to Stewart Lockhart. He was now quite infatuated with Elizabeth 
Sparshott, and was living with her as though they were a married couple. 
Letters to friends dwindled to a trickle as Johnston indulged in his new 
love. Some people found her pleasant. She declared that she ‘did love 
Rex so truly—to the best and utmost of my capacity’.'® Johnston’s cousin, 
Douglas Johnston, echoed these sentiments: 


Betty was devoted to Reggie and ... gave up everything for him. 
Reggie was very fond of her and I believe was at last to be happy and 
his bitterness of outlook was fading. ... She is gold all through and 
so unselfish.”” 


Other friends were less flattering. Eileen Power, normally generous 
where Johnston was concerned, described Sparshott as ‘an unsophisti- 
cated creature’ who was ‘not a very reticent person at the best of times’. 
She was in a good position to judge, as Sparshott attended some of 
Power’s lecture series and had introduced herself to Power during them. 

Some of the people who knew and admired Johnston most damned 
Elizabeth Sparshott in the strongest terms. The Stewart Lockhart family 
did not like her. Mary Stewart Lockhart believed her to be an unsavoury 
character. When the family discovered that she was a married woman, 
their outrage was intense. Johnston told few people that Elizabeth 
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Sparshott was going to seek a divorce from her husband, but he did tell 
Stewart Lockhart. Sir James made his disapproval known in no uncertain 
terms when he found out what was happening. Then, divorce carried in 
its wake enormous scandal. The fact that Johnston would be named as 
the guilty party in court did nothing to lessen Stewart Lockhart’s dismay. 
For the first time in their lives, they fell out badly. 

Stewart Lockhart would have nothing to do with Sparshott. Things 
reached a head when Johnston took Sparshott to Sir James’ London 
house in the winter of 1936. Although Stewart Lockhart did not know 
it, he was dying. Johnston, however, was aware of the state of his friend’s 
health. But because Stewart Lockhart would not greet Elizabeth 
Sparshott, Johnston would not go up to see his friend one final time. 
The Stewart Lockhart family never forgave her for coming between the 
two men. Stewart Lockhart died a few months later, in February 1937, 
without healing the rift with Johnston.” 

Other friends were equally unhappy about the liaison. Virginia 
Southcott, who had stayed at Eilean Righ while Johnston was in 
Manchuria, was asked by Johnston what ‘her impressions were having 
dined with him and Sparshott’.” She had known Johnston since 1916, 
when they had met in Weihai. They had stayed at each other’s homes in 
Beijing and she had also visited him several times in Cherry Glen. She 
was not one to mince her words, and told him ‘that he would do well to 
find out something about a person ... who was so violent in her pursuit 
of him’.** Blinded by love, Johnston chose to ignore her reservations 
much as he had Stewart Lockhart’s. 

When he finished working at the School of Oriental Studies, 
Johnston’s relief was undisguised. He immediately emptied the house in 
London and moved everything to Eilean Righ. At last, his precious sable 
robe was mounted in all its splendour in a glass case in the Emperor’s 
Room. Johnston spent his time that autumn and winter telling Elizabeth 
stories about his extraordinary life. Before the winter was over, she knew 
all about Puyi and Cherry Glen and Weihai. Having lived together for 
almost a year ‘to make sure we were suited’, they decided to marry, 
which meant she had first to become divorced.” Johnston was cited as 
the co-respondent in the papers; they expected the divorce to be final- 
ised in time to hold a private wedding ceremony in October 1938, on or 
about his sixty-fourth birthday. It was not a fact he publicised, particu- 
larly after seeing Stewart Lockhart’s reaction when he had first told him 
of his plans a year earlier. During this time, ‘his only worry was publicity 
over divorce’.”° 

Despite this concern, Johnston and Sparshott continued to live 
together, and he looked upon her as his wife ‘in all but name’.?’ Even for 
the unconventional Johnston, it was a brave move to make. He had lost 
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some of his closest friends because of her, and others likened Sparshott 
to ‘a hawk [that] had marked her prey which would not escape’. At 
Eilean Righ, things were not much better. The local people were scan- 
dalised, and insisted on calling her his ‘housekeeper’ and ‘Mistress 
Snapshot’.”* The inability of the local people to accept her undoubtedly 
hurt him. Perhaps it was for this reason that he sent all his servants away 
over the Christmas period in 1937 and spent the festive season alone, 
with only Elizabeth and Jessica joining his celebrations. 

It should have been a time of genuine celebration, for ‘her presence 
there made life real and natural for Reggie’.*® They both knew that the 
following year they would become man and wife legally and end the 
pretence of their present relationship. Eilean Righ was in perfect order. 
Cosy and comfortable, Johnston could work away in his study whenever 
he wished, in the knowledge that his beloved ‘Betty’ would be waiting for 
him when he emerged. Christmas Day was spent quietly, just the three of 
them on the peaceful little island. However, the following day, Johnston 
was sick and, uncharacteristically, spent the whole day in bed. 

He continued to be ill during the next few days, but rallied suffi- 
ciently at the beginning of January to allow Elizabeth and Jessica to go 
back to London. For the rest of the month, he spent much of his time in 
bed alone writing letters to old friends such as Eileen Power, but never 
intimating to any of them that he was less than hale and hearty. As she 
was later to note, ‘he hated anyone to know he was not well.’*! Finally, in 
early February, when Johnston still could not shake off the intermittent 
sickness laying him low, he visited his doctor in Edinburgh. An opera- 
tion to remove a kidney stone was required. Elizabeth came up from 
London to see him in the nursing home in Edinburgh, and stayed with 
him while the operation was performed. 

Two days before the operation took place, Johnston wrote to his 
lawyers that ‘I am told it is not a serious operation, but it is best to be 
on the safe side and make all preparations’. Elizabeth was also aware 
that, by this time, ‘he always had thoughts of death close to him’.*? On 20 
February 1938, Johnston had his operation. In a way, it was a success. The 
stone was removed, but the surgeon discovered that one of Johnston’s 
kidneys had failed and that poison was already seeping through his 
system. Despite this, Sparshott decided to go back to London, where 
she even sat through a few of Eileen Power’s lectures. Only at the begin- 
ning of March did Johnston’s condition deteriorate to the extent that 
she returned to Edinburgh. She sat at his bedside for the final two days, 
and was present as Johnston died on 6 March. 

When he had written to his lawyer three weeks earlier, Johnston 
had put all his affairs in order. He rewrote his will and made known 
his wishes for a funeral. At his request, the ceremony was private. He 
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was cremated at Warriston Crematorium in Edinburgh, just opposite 
the cemetery where his parents were buried. The simple ceremony, 
without any religious service, was held at 3 p.m. two days after he died, 
with only Elizabeth Sparshott and his lawyer, Euan Robertson, in attend- 
ance. Deliberately held before even an obituary notice could be filed, 
it ensured that Johnston departed from this earth with as little fuss 
as possible, as was his wish. Carrying his ashes, Euan Robertson and 
Elizabeth Sparshott then made the long journey back to Eilean Righ. 
There, on 10 March, on the smallest of the three islands he owned, Isle 
MacCaskin, his ashes were scattered across the land he loved. 

It was a solemn occasion, with a lone piper playing a final lament. His 
wishes had been carried out to the letter by Robertson and Sparshott, but 
Johnston would doubtless have roared with laughter—and blamed Mrs 
Walkinshaw—for the fiasco which took place: ‘A piper was there from 
Craignish, a man MacLean. ... The wind was very strong and the ashes 
blew back into the piper’s face. However later he assured a neighbour 
that for the same fee he wouldn’t have minded a second mouthful!’** 
Even in death Johnston could turn the most solemn occasion into one 
of mirth. 

Johnston was at peace, his remains—in part—scattered over his 
beloved estate. The uproar which followed his death, however, shat- 
tered any illusions that his memory might be left in similar tranquillity. 
In his final letter to the lawyers, he had instructed that certain named 
people should be informed of his death by letter. He asked only that 
Sparshott and his cousin Douglas be notified by telegram. Eileen Power, 
David Heatley (an old friend from Edinburgh), Puyi, Clementi, and 
Loveday were all to receive the news via a letter from his lawyers. In 
several instances, but not all, the letters arrived before the first obituary 
notices appeared. Eileen Power discovered that Johnston had died when 
she opened The Times newspaper and saw his obituary. The shock was 
enormous. Not only had she recently received a letter from him, she had 
also seen Sparshott at one of her lectures but a few days before. She was 
‘shocked and grieved beyond measure’ and could ‘hardly believe that he 
has gone’.*° 

Other friends were equally stunned. None of the Stewart Lockhart 
family had been included in his list of people to contact, so Mary Stewart 
Lockhart, who had adored him since childhood, received the news in 
the same unexpected manner as Eileen Power. Loveday and Clementi 
were more fortunate, receiving the lawyer’s letter before they read 
any obituaries. Loveday’s reaction was typical of a man who had seen 
Johnston seldom since their days together at Magdalen, but who had 
maintained a friendship with him nevertheless. He wrote with great 
sadness that Johnston’s death ‘is a sad loss to scholarship and a jagged 


wound to those who loved him’.*® 
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As the news of Johnston’s death became common knowledge, the 
societies of which he had been a member added their tributes. The 
Royal Asiatic Society stated that they ‘had lost a friend whose help has 
always been valued and the world is poorer by a scholar and a man of 
Chinese Affairs, whose assistance and knowledge has been the greatest 
help to our land’.*’ Even the British Sea Anglers Society mourned the 
loss of a ‘valued member’.** 

Of his closest family, only Noney and her daughter Rosemary 
remained. Rosemary expressed ‘great shock’ at the news.*” Noney’s 
reaction was predictably self-centred: ‘Reggie’s passing makes me feel 
very lonely. Even though he was always too busy to spend any time with 
me still, I knew he was there, and that I had somebody. He was very 
kind and gave me a pound a week. Now that he is gone it will be like 
beginning all over again!’* Her sadness became less intense when she 
discovered that he had left her nothing in his will. 

The obituaries in the newspapers were predictable. Every one men- 
tioned his connection with Puyi. He was described variously as ‘gifted’, 
‘a man of great culture’, ‘brilliant’, and ‘a rare combination of scholar, 
writer, traveller, and man of affairs’. All these descriptions were correct, 
yet, for those who had known him, the words simply scratched the 
surface of the man’s character. 

The secrecy surrounding his death caused a few close friends anguish. 
The events surrounding his will were to cause further anxiety. Johnston 
had originally planned to leave ‘all my Loch Craignish properties to 
the National Trust of Scotland, with the proviso that my wife (now Mrs. 
Sparshott) should be allowed to occupy the house and have custody of 
all my moveable property there for the rest of her life or for so long as 
she wished to make use of them’.*! Unfortunately, her divorce had not 
come through in time to make marriage possible. In fact, her decree 
nisi was not awarded until a month after Johnston’s death. Johnston was, 
however, ‘confident that she will respect my wishes’ and therefore left 
the bulk of his estate to her under the terms he had originally planned 
to make were they married.” 

Apart from a few small bequests—£200 to his niece, £50 each to his 
cousin, David Heatley, and Eileen Power—Elizabeth Sparshott received 
everything else. She was of independent means, so it was reasonable 
for Johnston to believe that she would carry out his stated wishes to the 
letter. The first, predictable objections to the will came from Noney, 
who immediately tried, unsuccessfully, to contest it. Until her brother’s 
death, she had assumed, like his highland neighbours, that Elizabeth 
Sparshott was merely a close friend or his housekeeper. 

Three days after Johnston died, Noney wrote a kind letter to the 
lawyers, expressing her gratitude that her daughter Rosemary had been 
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left a small legacy. In the same letter, she eagerly raised ‘an interesting 
point in mentioning poor old Reggie’s effects and investments. The 
latter were not much, if anything, owing to the disturbances in China, 
but there certainly may be the question of his valuables.’ During her 
stay in London with her uncle, Rosemary had obviously noticed the won- 
derful things he had in his house. Noney was now intent on tracking 
them down. ‘He had some extra valuable MING VASES (2), given him 
by the Emporor of Manchukoa [sic], and many other things, among 
them an enormous SABLE CLOAK with which he had been invested 
with some queer Chinese order.’ Noney wanted to know whether, were 
these items to be sold, ‘is it possible that I may get any of the proceeds?’ 

When she was eventually told the terms of the will, Noney’s anger was 
boundless. It was not improved by Sparshott talking to the press about 
her relationship with Johnston and how they had planned to marry. 
Noney wrote his lawyer a furious letter: ‘You might have told me about 
Mrs Sparshott instead of letting me learn the truth from the “Daily Mail’. 
... If you had warned me at least I might have been able to have kept it 
out of the press ... and saved my brother’s name if only for the sake of 
my daughter who has a high opinion of him.’ Noney may have been a 
money-grubbing character with few morals, but many shared her assess- 
ment of Elizabeth Sparshott: “This woman is making a buffoon of him, a 
laughing stock. ... The woman must have bewitched him. She should be 
drowned in the Loch. What Reggie did was his own affair but she had no 
right to bewitch him from his rights to his own family.’ 

While she was blasting this off to the family lawyer, Noney was sending 
equally vitriolic letters about Mrs Sparshott to the other beneficiaries 
of Johnston’s will. She even wrote to Eileen Power, who, in a typically 
generous gesture, gave her her bequest of £50. Elizabeth Sparshott was 
understandably dismayed at Noney’s reaction, though she protested that 
she was sure Johnston ‘did not “forget” her: he did so definitely want 
everything, really to go to the Trust.’*” Elizabeth, in an effort to tone 
down Noney’s comments to all and sundry, finally offered her £1 a week, 
the sum Johnston had paid Noney since their mother’s death. This small 
sum was enough to placate Noney. 

In the event, it was easy enough for Sparshott to send this money to 
Noney. Despite Johnston’s stated wishes, she never did give his islands 
or their contents to the National Trust. On the very day he died, she 
penned a letter to his lawyer, requesting that he urgently negotiate with 
the National Trust to ‘see the islands and once and for all refuse them’.* 
And although the National Trust made it clear straight away that ‘they 
might be prepared to take over the islands’, she decided to sell them 
and keep the proceeds for herself.” As quickly as she could—some 
would say, with unseemly haste—she realised all the assets Johnston had 
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left her. Noney observed that Sparshott ‘hasn’t lost much time in making 
money out of the islands’.®° Sparshott even asked the lawyers to try and 
get some money for Cherry Glen. She discovered with regret that the 
place had been looted in 1937 and fallen into ruin shortly after.”! 

Having broken up and sold the estate, Elizabeth Sparshott carried out 
her final, most disastrous act. Johnston had asked her ‘to write a biogra- 
phy of him and gave me a mass of material’.*’ Over the years, he had kept 
not only all his notes of his travels, but also his manuscripts, finished and 
unfinished, and a huge number of letters. These included letters from 
Puyi, written since his childhood in the Forbidden City and continuing 
through to his enthronement as emperor of Manchukuo. There were 
also letters from distinguished colonial officers like Stewart Lockhart 
and Clementi. Johnston wrote to an enormous circle of people, Chinese 
and European: his correspondence presented a unique picture of forty 
critical years in the history of China. 

The biography would have been fascinating. However, Sparshott 
decided that, because she was ‘not gifted and, in any case, too utterly 
heartbroken to be able to live with his memories as I should if I took 
up all those sorry, intimate details necessary for its completion’, she 
would not write his story.°> One might have expected her to at least try to 
accord with Johnston’s wishes, either by keeping all the papers together 
for a future biographer to use under her direction, or to gift them, as 
she did the books, to some academic institution or library. Instead, she 
destroyed them all. 

It took her more than a month before she could be satisfied that all 
‘the vast stacks of papers are burnt and the library cleared of all extrane- 
ous matter’.°4 The loss of these papers is, even today, inestimable. All 
his papers were burnt in the fires she lit on Eilean Righ. The letters, 
the notes, the products of his lifetime’s research were consigned to the 
flames. Elizabeth Sparshott justified her actions by arguing that ‘when 
a woman makes the supreme sacrifice for a man (her reputation) she 
probably feels too deeply to be able to identify herself with him for some 
long time’.*” Few of Johnston’s friends found it easy to agree with her 
actions, even if they had been justified by the sentiments she expressed. 

Within five months of Johnston’s death, his house had been emptied 
of its contents, the islands sold, and his furniture dispersed through 
salerooms. After death duties and taxes, Elizabeth Sparshott was left 
with £5,000. She kept a few mementoes. The sable cloak was retained in 
its glass case, and she also kept all the gifts from Puyi. With a delicious 
irony, she gave his precious library to the School of Oriental Studies— 
the one academic establishment he had hated. The original terms of 
the gift stated that a catalogue would be made of all the books and that 
it would be housed as a single unit, to be known as ‘The Sir Reginald F. 
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Johnston Bequest’.*° Even this did not happen. The books were never 
catalogued individually; today, it is impossible to trace exactly what was 
given to London from his magnificent library. 

By the summer of 1938, Elizabeth Sparshott had distributed 
Johnston’s belongings to the four winds. Two years later, with war on the 
horizon, she put the remainder of his estate—the sable cloak, the por- 
celain, jades, and other gifts from Puyi—into storage in London. The 
area along the Thames where most of the repositories were built was 
particularly heavily damaged by German bombs during the war. Almost 
certainly, her carefully stored treasures did not survive the blitz. 

During his life, Johnston had done everything in his power to oblit- 
erate his family from his memory. On his death, Sparshott did her best 
to ensure that every other ounce of his personal life was similarly eradi- 
cated. It was as though she did not want to share Johnston with any one 
else. She almost achieved her aim. What she could not have predicted, 
however, was that the actions of others would overcome her unfortu- 
nate intentions. This process began, ironically, with Puyi. This feckless 
young man who had never been in control of his own destiny, who had 
relied so much on Johnston, was the first to resurrect his memory. In 
1945, Russia invaded Manchuria and defeated the Japanese. Puyi spent 
just over four years as a prisoner of Russia before being handed back to 
China in 1950. After nine years in a Chinese prison, he was encouraged, 
as part of the rehabilitation process, to write his own story. The resulting 
autobiography gave Johnston an existence once more. 

Johnston was not forgotten by other friends. Loveday kept all the 
letters Johnston had sent to him, from the heady student days to his 
final months on Eilean Righ. Today, they are still lovingly preserved 
by Loveday’s family. Despite their final, acrimonious parting, Stewart 
Lockhart never forgot his friend and colleague. Johnston wrote more 
than 600 letters to him: they, too, were lovingly preserved by Mary 
Stewart Lockhart, who eventually gifted them to her father’s former 
school in Edinburgh. These, and the British government’s happy habit 
of preserving most official papers, ensured that Johnston the friend, the 
scholar, the tutor, and government officer would live on. 

Had his estate not been so badly treated, and had we had the joy of 
reading through Johnston’s own papers, the story of his life might be 
told in a very different way. Even today, he is recognised as having a 
critical place in the history of twentieth-century China. Had his wishes 
been fulfilled, his part in that history might be more fully understood. 
However, the essential picture of Johnston would almost certainly remain 
the same. Reginald Johnston was a strange, difficult, and eccentric man. 
He was both clever and foolish, amusing and annoying, liberal and prej- 
udiced. But more than anything else, he was predictably unpredictable. 
To the very end, he was an enigma. 
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Chapter 1 The Predictable Path (1874-1898) 


1. 


ge 


20. 
21. 


In the Scottish census for 1861, Robert lists his occupation as a writer. 

The Scottish Law Review 18 (1902): 229-30 and The Scots Law Times 10 (1902- 
3), 19 July 1902. Writers to the Signet are the senior group of solicitors in 
Scotland. 

Constance Margaretta Fleming Johnston was born on 5 May 1873. 

The Scottish census for 1891 lists a gardener, cook, ladies’ maid, and house- 
maid as live-in servants at Goshen Bank. 

A great deal of information about the family’s purchases is contained 
in a fascinating file, Concluded Sequestration Processes, Vol. 1, p. 23, 
CS318/50/175, Scottish Record Office. 

Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 27 May 1908, Vol. 9, Stewart Lockhart Papers, 
National Library of Scotland (henceforth cited as SLPNLS). 

Enclosed in Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 25 May 1908, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 
Johnston to Loveday, 2 August 1897, Loveday Family Papers (henceforth 
cited as LFP). 

Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 20 August 1926, Vol. 10A, SLPNLS. 
Johnston to R. A. Robertson, 16 August 1934, File 1, Box 39, J. and R. A. 
Robertson Papers (henceforth cited as JRAR). 


. Johnston to Loveday, 29 September 1897, LFP. 
. Johnston to Robertson, 25 September 1912, File 2, Box 16, JRAR. 


List of creditors, 14 January 1903, Concluded Sequestration Processes, 
CS318/50/175. 
Johnston to Robertson, 1 May 1912, File 2, Box 16, JRAR. 


. Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 9 January 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 


Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 27 May 1908, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 
Clementi to Loveday, 6 October 1900, LFP. 


. Clementi to Loveday, 30 December 1896, LFP. 


Queen of the Fairies: A Children’s Opera in Three Acts, libretto by Reginald 
Fleming Johnston, music by C. E. Fleming Johnston (Edinburgh L Gray & 
Co, November 1892). 

Ibid., p. 7. 

The Scotsman, 19 March 1903. 
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33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
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38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
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Notes to pp. 9-24 


Johnston to Loveday, undated, LFP. 

Johnston to Robertson, 25 September 1912, File 2, Box 16, JRAR, and 
Johnston to Loveday, 7 October 1897, LFP. 

Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 22 September 1915, Vol. 10, SLPNLS. 
Johnston to Loveday, 30 March 1897, LFP, and Clementi to Loveday, 6 
November 1900, LFP. 

Memories of Oxford in 1894. Reminiscences of Thomas Loveday, transcribed by 
Mrs Sarah Markham, pp. 29-33 (Magdalen College Record, Oxford, 1983); 
Memories of Magdalen and Oxford. Reminiscences of Thomas Loveday, transcribed 
by Mrs Sarah Markham, pp. 39-45 (Magdalen College Record, Oxford, 1984). 
Johnston to Loveday, 2 August 1898, LFP. 

Ibid. 

Johnston to Edith Stewart Lockhart, 18 May 1910, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 
Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 16 March 1911, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 

Application for The United Empire Club, 2 June 1910, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 
Johnston to Loveday, 2 August 1898, LFP. 

Johnston to Loveday, 29 September 1897, LFP. 

Ibid. 

Johnston to Loveday, 30 March 1897, LEP. 

Johnston to Loveday, 2 August 1898, LFP. 

She married W. E. H. Terry on 24 September 1897, Marriages solemnized in 
the District of Bourke, Colony of Victoria, 1897, Record Office of Victoria. 
Johnston to Loveday, 2 August 1898, LFP. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Johnston to Loveday, undated [September 1898], LFP. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 25 May 1908, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 

Johnston to Loveday, 29 March 1899, LFP. 

Robert Nield, The China Coast: Trade and the First Treaty Ports (Hong Kong: 
Joint Publishing (H.K.) Co., 2010) gives an excellent survey of these ports. 


Chapter 2 China Beckons (1898-1903) 


OO Oe 


Johnston to Loveday, 29 March 1899, LFP. 

Johnston to Armitage, 27 December 1898, LFP. 

Johnston to Loveday, 29 March 1899, LFP. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

The extent of the unrest remains a matter of some dispute. A contempo- 
rary account can be found in Stewart Lockhart’s diaries for the period in 
Vol. 36 SLPNLS; in Peter Wesley-Smith, Unequal Treaty 1898-1997 (Hong 
Kong: Oxford University Press, 1980); and in Patrick H. Hase, The Six-Day 
War of 1899: Hong Kong in the Age of Imperialism (Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 2008). 
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Shiona Airlie, Thistle and Bamboo: The Life and Times of Sir James Stewart 
Lockhart (Hong Kong: Oxford University Press, 1989; reprinted by Hong 
Kong University Press, 2010). 

Johnston to Loveday, 28 October 1899, LFP. Information about many of the 
people who sat on these committees can be found in May Holdsworth and 
Christopher Munn (ed.), Dictionary of Hong Kong Biography (Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 2011). 

Johnston to Loveday, 28 October 1899, LFP. 

Ibid. 


. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 


Ibid. 
Clementi to Loveday, 6 September 1899, LFP. 


. Ibid. 


Ibid. 
Johnston to Loveday, 28 October 1899, LFP. 


. Ibid. 
. Johnston to Clementi, undated, LFP. 


Johnston to Clementi, undated, LFP. 


. Telegram No. 23018, 18 July 1900, CO129/300. 
. Clementi to Loveday, 6 October 1900, LFP. 


Despatch No. 519, 28 December 1900, CO129/301. 
Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 26 July 1906, Vol. 1, SLPNLS. Mrs Dunn was 
a Christian Scientist. 


. R.F Johnston, From Peking to Mandalay: A Journey from North China to Burma 


through Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan (London: John Murray, 1908), p. 6. 
The Scotsman, Obituary of Robert Fleming Johnston, 14 July 1902, p. 6. 


. H. K. Shiells, Statement in a Respondent’s Proof, Production Book No. 9, 


CS318/50/175. 


. Production Book No. 9, CS318/50/175. 


The Scotsman, 19 March 1903. 
Vol. 1, p. 49, CS318/50/175. 


. Johnston to R. A. Robertson, 25 September 1912, File 2, Box 16, JRAR. 
. Interviews with family friend Mrs Bell and with other people who knew 


Johnston in the 1930s bear this out. 


. In the dedication to David Playfair Heatley, in From Peking to Mandalay, 


Johnston describes himself as a ‘Banished friend’. 
Clementi to Loveday, 13 November 1902, LFP. 


. St Baldred’s Report by the Vestry and Abstract Accounts for the Year 1903, 


p. 9. 
Charles Johnston to R. A. Robertson, 29 August 1916, File 1, Box 16, JRAR; 


Sparshott to E. B. Robertson, 14 April 1939, File 3, Box 39, JRAR; and World 
War I Draft Registration Cards, 1917-1918. 

Johnston, From Peking to Mandalay, p. 328. 

Clementi to Loveday, 13 November 1902, LFP. 

Ibid. 

Johnston, From Peking to Mandalay, p. 25. 
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Chapter 3 The District Officer (1904-1906) 


1. Minute from Johnson to Lucas, 27 November 1903, on Despatch No. 61, 
CO521/5. 

2. Despatch No. 169, 21 April 1904, CO129/322; Despatch No. 30, 9, 
CO521/6; the Commissioner’s Visitors’ Book, Stewart Lockhart Papers, May 
1904, SLPNLS. 

3. Enclosure in No. 9, 25 January 1919, CO521/20. 

4. Johnston to Loveday, 13 June 1904, LFP. 

5. Johnston R. F. (as Theodoric), The Last Days of Theodoric the Ostrogoth and 
Other Verses (London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 1904), p. 40. 

6. Despatch No. 62, 15 August 1904, CO521/6. 

7. R.F Johnston, Account of a Journey in Shantung from Weihaiwei to the Tomb of 
Confucius (Weihaiwei, 1904), p. 5. 

8. Ibid., p. 6. 

9. Ibid., p. 7. 

10. Despatch No. 65, 27 August 1904, CO521/6. 

11. Johnston, Account of a Journey in Shantung, p. 9. 

12. Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 1 September 1904, CO873/136. 

13. Johnston, Account of a Journey in Shantung, p. 3. 

14. Ibid., p. 16. 

15. Ibid., p. 17. 

16. Ibid., p. 18. 

17. Ibid., p. 19. 

18. Ibid., p. 19. 

19. Ibid., p. 27. 

20. Kong Demao and Ke Lan, The House of Confucius (London: Corgi Books, 
1989), introduction by Frances Wood, p. 4. 

21. Ibid., p. 8. 

22. Johnston, Account of a Journey in Shantung, p. 28. 

23. Ibid., p. 29. The author is also grateful to Jeni Hung and her son James 
Kong for providing an invaluable insight into the responsibilities of the 
head of the Kong clan, during a conversation in 2008. 

24. Johnston, Account of a Journey to Shantung, p. 29. 

25. Kong, The House of Confucius, p. 10. 

26. Johnston, Account of a Journey to Shantung, p. 20. 

27. Ibid., p. 26. 

28. Ibid., p. 31. 

29. Ibid., p. 33. 

30. Ibid., p. 33. 

31. Ibid., p. 35. 

32. Ibid., p. 34. 

33. Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 12 September 1904, CO873/136. 

34. Confidential Print, R. F. Johnston, Remarks on the Province of Shantung (Hong 
Kong: Noronha and Company, 1904), p. 13. 

35. Ibid., p. 6. 

36. The series of meetings with the governor are related in full in Johnston to 
Stewart Lockhart, 12 September 1904, CO873/136. 
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Notes to pp. 46-57 253 


Nathan to Lucas, 7 April 1905, CO521/8. A copy of the report can be found 
in Vol. 63, SLPNLS. 

Carol G.S. Tan, British Rule in China: Law and Justice in Weihaiwei, 1898-1930 
(London: Wildy, Simmonds & Hill Publishing, 2008) provides a compre- 
hensive account of the legal system in the territory. 

Report of Secretary to Government, p. 1, in Despatch No. 20, Annual 
Report for 1904, CO521/8. 

Report of Secretary to Government, p. 13, in Despatch No. 20, Annual 
Report for 1904, CO521/8. Tingzhais were official messengers. 

No. 75, 14 November 1904, CO521/7. 

Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 26 June 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 

CO5714, Confidential, 11 January 1905, CO521/8. 

Nathan to Lucas, 7 April 1905, CO521/8. 

Ibid. 

Minute from Fiddes to Lucas, 6 June 1905, on Telegram of 5 June 1905, 
CO521/8. 

Cox to Lucas, 22 May 1905, Minute on No. 20 of 15 April 1905, CO521/8. 
No. 20, 15 April 1905, p. 17, CO521/8 and Annual Report for 1904. 
Stewart Lockhart to Mary Stewart Lockhart, 1 January 1905. The letters can 
be read in SLPNLS and Weihai Municipal Archives (henceforth cited as 
WMA). 

Johnston, From Peking to Mandalay, p. 8. 

Commissioner’s Visitors’ Book, 4 April 1905, SLPNLS. 

Instances are cited throughout CO873/145. 

Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 26 June 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 

Despatch No. 15, 13 February 1906, CO521/9. 

Minute from Fiddes to Lucas on Despatch No. 24, 14 February 1906, 
CO521/9. 

Elgin to Stewart Lockhart, 12 February 1906, Telegram, CO521/9. 

Various minutes on Despatch No. 16, 14 February 1906, CO521/9. 

Minutes from Fiddes to Lucas, 14 and 16 February 1906, on Telegram of 14 
February 1906, CO521/9. 


Chapter 4 Lessons Learned (1906-1907) 


Li 


The verse is still quoted today. In 1997, the author even found it in a diary 
entry in the London newspaper, the Evening Standard. Londoner’s Diary, 
Evening Standard, 11 July 1997. 

Stewart Lockhart to Mary Stewart Lockhart, 10 February 1906, SLPNLS & 
WMA. 

Ibid. 

Isabella Bird, The Yangtze Valley and Beyond: An Account of Journeys in China, 
chiefly in the Province of Szechuan and Among the Man-tze of the Somo Territory 
(London: John Murray, 1899; repr. Virago Press, 1985), p. 191. 

Many of these travellers published a record of their journeys. The reader 
will find full references to these books in the bibliography under Baber, 
Bird, Gill, Little, and Morrison. 
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Notes to pp. 57-68 


E. C. Baber, Travels and Researches in Western China, Royal Geographical 
Society, Supplementary Papers, Vol. 1, Part 1 (London: John Murray, 1882). 
Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 6 January 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 

Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 9 January 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 

Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 22 January 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 

Ibid. 


. Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 12 February 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 
. Ibid. 


Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 5 March 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 
Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 12 February 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 


. Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 5 March 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 


Ibid. 
Johnston to Stewart Lockhart, 7 April 1906, Vol. 9, SLPNLS. 


. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 


Johnston, From Peking to Mandalay, p. 147. 
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191; trade in 15, 19-20, 45, 164; 
treaty ports in 15, 41, 45, 58, 200; 
Weihai return to 85, 132, 138-9, 
202, 210-16, 218, 220-3 
cities 21-2, 40-3, 58-60, 81, 87, 97, 
100-1, 115, 121, 126, 137, 151, 
158, 160, 163, 172-4, 177, 179, 
181, 200-5 
countryside 20, 24-5, 39, 51-3, 
58-62, 65-7, 83, 88, 102, 107, 
112, 123, 128, 130, 141, 150, 
162, 176, 182, 191, 215 
foreign legations 48, 58, 76, 84, 87, 
102, 115, 119-20, 143, 150, 
164-6, 169, 177, 183-4, 192, 
194-204, 217, 232 
government, officials 39-40, 45-6, 
62, 73, 87, 90, 96, 100-2, 
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127, 145-6, 150, 222, 231; 
magistrates 40-1, 60, 71, 
87-8, 100-1, 123; mandarins 
72, 88, 152, 175-6, 180, 190, 
220; Minister of Finance 
228; Minister to Austria 
145; Minister to London 40; 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
41, 46; Ministry of the Interior 
147; Presidents 2, 76, 96, 
99-100, 114-5, 125, 129, 133, 
142, 145-9, 151, 159, 164-8, 
172, 177, 184, 187, 194-5, 210; 
Provincial Governors 39-41, 
45-6, 86-8, 96, 100, 187; 
secretary to the president in 
149 
missionaries 17, 59, 61-2, 72, 82, 
93-5, 118, 127, 134, 138, 
140-1, 167, 188, 219, 226, 228; 
Christians 72, 94, 118, 133 
monarchy 2, 96, 99-100, 134, 
146-7, 151, 161, 166, 176, 187, 
194, 202, 214; restoration of 2, 
147, 151, 184, 202 
monasteries 60, 61, 75, 77, 83-6, 89, 
96, 110, 113-4, 125-6, 141-2; 
monks 60, 82, 85-6, 114, 126, 
141-2 
religion 34, 42, 78, 85, 90, 95, 126, 
147, 182 
revolution 96, 99-102, 109, 111-5, 
118, 121, 125, 128-9, 133-4, 
137-8, 151, 166, 169, 171, 
183-4, 194-6, 207-10, 215-6, 
218, 229, 246 
China Society 230 
Chinese, the 19, 21-5, 35, 37-8, 40, 
47, 52, 56, 61-2, 67, 74, 84, 87-8, 
93-4, 99, 102, 112, 114, 118, 122, 
129, 132, 145, 148, 164, 175, 177, 
189, 206, 211-12, 218-23, 229, 
231, 234, 239, 247; 
culture 27, 88, 94, 110, 118, 137, 
146-7, 232; poetry 2, 50, 69, 
147, 156, 182, 228-9 
customs and conventions 43, 46, 
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167, 178 
food 20, 22, 41, 44, 68, 113-4, 126, 
128, 130, 134 


language 3, 21-9, 35, 38, 45, 48, 50, 
63, 75, 78, 86, 91, 95, 115, 127, 
136-7, 146, 204, 206, 225, 232 

music 22, 168, 178, 199; navy 191 

philosophy 27, 50, 69, 99, 231; 
Daoists 77 

Chinan see Jinan 

Chinese Labour Corps 136 

Chinese Regiment, the 48-9, 52, 67, 
99 

Ching, Henry 117 

Chiu Hua Shan see Jiuhuashan 

chopsticks 22, 68 

Christian Science 30 

Christians 72, 94-5, 118, 133, 140, 157 

Chu I-fan see Ju Yifan 

Chun, Prince 150-1, 154, 162, 184, 
195-6 

Chungking Transport Company 57 

Cixi Dowager Empress 84, 114, 151, 
161, 190-1 

Clementi family 13, 15, 28, 209, 226 

Clementi, Sir Cecil 10, 13, 27-30, 
32-4, 50-1, 56, 86, 91, 93, 98, 
129, 135, 209, 226, 240, 244, 247 

Clementi-Smith, Sir Cecil 29, 93 

clubs 4, 19-20, 37 

Confucianism 42, 133, 231-2; officials 
90; scholars 94, 166, 189 

Confucius 42-3; family of 43; Temple 
of 42-3 

Conservative Party Club 4 

coolies 21, 33, 45, 57, 136 

Crawford, Captain 103, 105, 122 

Crudge, Inspector 101 


Dalai Lama 77-8 
Dale, Percy 10, 226 
Dali 62 

Dalian 37 

Dalny see Dalian 
Dezhou 87 

Dipper, Dr 197 


Dorothy 119, 120-1 

Douglas, Lord James 5-6 

Douglas, Sir William Fettes 31 

Duan-Kang, Dowager Imperial 
Concubine 194 

Duan Qirui 196 

Dumbarton, Countess of 55, 143 

Dumbarton, Earl of 7, 11, 55, 82-4, 
208, 233 

Dunstan 6 


Edinburgh Missionary Conference 93 
Edward VII, King 39 
Edwards, Evangeline 227-8, 233, 235, 
240 
Egypt, Port Said 119 
electricity 37, 213 
Elephantines, the 7, 11, 84 
Elliot, Sir Charles 99, 140 
Emei, Mount see Emeishan 
Emeishan 60-1, 74, 77, 82 
England 20, 36, 84, 92, 109, 116, 121, 
124, 131, 174, 200, 203, 208-9, 
217, 220, 230, 232; Birmingham 
233; Channel Islands 232; Isle 
of Man 233; Kew 230; Kew 
Gardens 230; Kew Mortlake 
Road 230; Lake District 207; 
Lancashire 5-6, 233; Pershore 
124; Strathmore School 5-6, 233; 
Worcester 124; Yorkshire 207 
English the 5, 9, 41-3, 119, 150, 
156-7, 179, 181, 211, 223, 230; 
history 12, 14, 165-6; language 
4-5, 23, 40, 45, 86, 94, 146-7, 
154, 156-7, 160, 182; lessons 
75, 149, 152, 154, 157-8; 
magazines 156; newspapers 
66, 76, 96, 173, 244 
London 22, 38, 40, 45, 48-52, 84, 
98, 101-2, 122-4, 129-32, 
136, 138-9, 145, 171, 194-6, 
204, 206, 210, 214-6, 220, 
222, 229, 235, 239, 243, 246, 
248; Buckingham Palace 
208; Croydon 233; Downing 
Street 14; Finsbury Circus 228; 
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225, 227, 232, 236, 240, 242, 
247; London University 203, 
217, 219, 225-7, 230-1, 234, 
236-7, 240; Whitehall 14 
Oxford 10-2, 29, 31, 34, 109, 116-7, 
166, 174, 201, 207; Cowley 
Place 12; Magdalen Bridge 12; 
Magdalen College 10-5, 21-2, 
34, 38, 84, 117, 176, 208, 226, 
238, 244; Oxford University 
10-2, 29, 31, 34, 109, 116-7, 
166, 174, 201, 207 
Episcopal Church, the 4, 30, 32, 94 
eunuchs 1-2, 126, 152, 154, 159-62, 
173, 179, 184-6, 189 
Europe 110-1, 115, 122-3, 129, 
132-5, 154, 166, 174~-9, 188, 201, 
207; Europeans 19, 57, 59, 62, 75, 
87, 100, 114, 133, 172, 175, 221-2 
Everest, Mount 7 


Fan chian-pu see Fan Jian Bu 

Fan Jian Bu 67, 69, 71, 73 

Feng Yu-hsiang see Feng Yuxiang 

Feng Yuxiang 194-6, 198-9, 210, 222 

Fiji 117; Governors of 98 

First World War 121-5, 128-9, 132, 
134-6, 138-9, 141-2, 145-6, 
164-5, 171, 205; Treaty of 
Versailles 164—5, 171, 205, 210 

Flanders 123 

Forbidden City, 1-3, 145-69, 174-99, 
201-2, 205, 207, 222, 229, 231, 
235, 239, 247; astrologers in 
152; emperors in 1-3, 42, 44, 46, 
81, 84, 99-100, 114, 133, 142, 
145-68, 171-203, 205, 214, 226, 
229-31, 238-41; empresses in 
84, 114, 151, 161, 178-81, 186-7, 
190-7; imperial city 149-50, 159; 
imperial consorts 178-9, 194; 
imperial court in 1-3, 43, 88, 
114, 144-7, 150-7, 160-3, 167-8, 
173-8, 184, 189-95, 209, 222, 
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239, 242; imperial edicts 1, 133, 
175, 186, 239; imperial family 
3, 42, 84, 149-58, 162-9, 172, 
175, 178, 180, 183-7, 190, 194-6, 
229-30, 235; Imperial Household 
Department 147, 160-1, 173, 181, 
185, 189-92, 198; imperial offi- 
cials 1-3, 150-62, 177-83, 191-3, 
201; imperial princes 149-51, 
154, 157-8, 162-5, 168-9, 172, 
183-5, 195-6; imperial tutors 
2-3, 149, 155-9, 162, 166-69, 
176, 181, 183, 198; Minister of 
the Household 149, 161, 189-90, 
193, 198; Palace of Established 
Happiness 185-6; ritual and 
ceremony in 1-2, 149, 151-3, 
157, 168, 178-80; telephones in 
174, 182-3; tianxia 151; Yuqing 
palace 153 

France 16, 79, 123, 132, 136; French 
concession 200; French Indo- 
China Angkor Wat 240; Paris 102, 
105, 121-2 

Fu Chou see Fuzhou 

Fu-mu-kuan see fumuguan 

fumuguan 90 

Fuzhou 84 


George, Tony 217 

George V, King 99 

Germany 16-7, 134, 142, 145, 164, 
197, 248; Germans 39, 45, 87, 
103, 122-3, 128, 132, 136, 139; 
governors in China 87, 123; 
Kaiser of 132; lieder 103; fleet 
122 

Gibraltar 17 

Gill, Captain 57 

Goffe, Consul 60 

gold mines 36, 39, 67, 73 

Gresham, Miss 219 

Guangxu, Emperor 151 

Guangzhou 21-4, 28-9, 92; Shamian 
in 21; yamen in 21 

Guanyin 83, 141 

Guling 182 
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Guomindang 133-4, 137 
Gushan 84-6, 89 


Hallam, Father Wilfrid 72 

Hangchow see Hangzhou 

Hangzhou 113-4, 206 

Hankou 58, 74, 82, 206 

Hankow see Hankou 

Harris, Chief Clerk 117 

Heatley, David 244 

Hermiston, Scotland 9 

Hickin, Dr 112 

Ho Tung, Sir Robert 127, 230 

Honduras 116 

Hong Kong 3, 8, 12-38, 47-53, 57, 
65-8, 72, 85-6, 91-2, 97-8, 102, 
113, 117, 119, 127, 130, 134, 
137-41, 212; Acting Colonial 
Secretary in 20, 26, 29; cadets 
in 13-5, 21-4, 27-9, 33-4, 98; 
Chinese in 19, 24-5; Clerk of 
Councils in 24-5, 29; Colonial 
Secretary in 23-9, 49, 98; Crown 
Solicitor in 98; Executive Council 
in 24-5; government of 21-5, 
28, 91; Government House in 
28-30, 34, 209; Governors of 
23-30, 35, 38, 49, 97, 135, 140, 
209, 226; island 19, 24; Kowloon 
and 20, 24, 29, 34; Legislative 
Council in 24-5; New Territories 
and 16-7, 23-6, 35, 37; Peak, the 
19; Registrar General in 23-4; 
sanitation in 20; Scots in 20, 34; 
stock market in 108-9, 130; Taipo 
and 28; telephones in 26; unrest 
in 102, 212 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 206 

Hong Kong Cement Company 108 

Hong Kong Club 20 

Hong Kong St Andrew’s Society 20 

Hong Kong University see universities 

Hongloshan 126 

Hopedarg 8, 34, 43, 51, 56, 82 

Hornell, E. A. 31 

Hosie, Sir Alexander 57 

Hsu see Xu 


Hsu Shih-ch’ang see Xu Shichang 
Hu Shi 182, 206, 207 

Hu Shih see Hu Shi 

Hua Shan see Huashan 

Huashan 81-2 

Hung-lo Shan see Hongloshan 


Ichang see Yichang 

India 15, 74, 78; Bombay 137; 
Burmese Advisership to 97; 
Civil Service of 6, 9, 12-4, 28-9; 
government of 97 

Indian Surveyor 77-8, 81 

Ingram, Isabel 181 

Ireland 132; Cork City 111; Cork, 
County 4; Donoughmore 4 

Irving, Isabella, see Johnston, Isabella 

Irving, Mrs 108 

Italy, Naples 207-8 


Japan 15, 38, 125, 137-8, 164, 218-9, 
230; Japanese concession 200-1; 
Japanese Legation, Beijing 157-8, 
198-9; Japanese the 16, 58, 
84-5, 97, 123, 126, 132-4, 139, 
165, 167, 198-202, 209, 214-5, 
228-9, 231, 239, 248; Kyoto 200; 
Nagasaki 97; Obama 11, 97; 
police 11, 199, 201, 239; publica- 
tions 156; Yokohama 238 

Java 240 

Jiajing 60 

Jiangxi Province 182 

Jiao Xian 17, 40 

Jinan 39-41, 44-6, 48, 86-8, 95-6 

Jiuhuashan 74, 81-2 

Joel, Betty (Mary Stewart Lockhart) 
225, 238 

Joel, David 103, 105, 137 

Johnson, Hilton 83 

Johnston, Charles 4-9, 11, 13, 32-3, 
108-9, 131 

Johnston, Constance 4-5, 7-8, 11, 13, 
32, 108, 124, 131-2, 226, 245-7 

Johnston, Douglas 241, 244 

Johnston, Isabella 4—7, 9, 31-2, 108, 
124, 131 
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Constance 


Johnston, Reginald; and applications 


for posts 12, 51-2, 97-9, 120-1, 
123, 137, 140-1, 187, 203-4, 
217-8, 225-7; and Buddhism 59, 
61, 78, 98, 100, 114-5, 118, 126, 
182; and Cherry Glen 168-9, 
172-3, 175, 178, 180, 188, 203, 
208, 217, 225, 232-3, 241-2, 
247; and children 8, 138, 146-7, 
149, 155, 157, 160; and Chinese 
culture 27, 110, 118, 137, 146-7, 
232; and Chinese food 20, 22, 
41, 44, 68, 113-4, 126, 128, 130, 
134; and Chinese Language 21-8, 
36, 38, 47, 50, 95, 115, 136-7, 
146, 206, 223, 227, 232; and 
Chinese religion 34, 78, 90, 85, 
147, 182; and Chinese Studies 
15, 20-1, 27, 30, 50, 75, 118; and 
Confucianism 150; and dogs 

56, 60, 76, 80-1; and education 
5-7, 9-15, 21-2; and Eilean Righ 
232-8, 240, 242-4, 247-8; and 
eunuchs 159-61; and family 
4-15, 30-4, 108-9, 117, 124, 
131-2, 226-7, 245-7; and friends 
5, 9-15, 21-2, 27-34, 50-1, 56, 
68, 76, 83, 86, 91, 93, 98, 103, 
110, 115, 117, 129, 131-5, 144-5, 
176, 181-2, 188, 207, 209, 224, 
226, 231, 237, 240-4, 247-8; and 
Honorary Degree 139-40, 218; 
and honours 175-6, 180, 221; 
and hunting 10, 47-8, 62-3; 

and illness 21, 64, 95, 125, 141; 
and imaginary characters 6-8, 
11, 34, 43-5, 55-8, 60, 65, 82-5, 
96, 99, 104, 123, 130, 143, 156, 
179, 181, 208, 212, 218, 220-1, 
232-3, 241, 244; and knowledge 
of Chinese dialects 3, 66, 75, 127, 
225; and League of the Sacred 
Hills 109-11; and lectures by 65, 
226, 228, 231; and letters 14, 22, 
28, 55-6, 73, 78, 95, 140, 241, 
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248; and library 85, 110, 150, 167, 
169, 180, 226, 230, 233, 235, 237, 
240, 247-8; and love of China 
21, 65, 117, 134, 207, 225; and 
missionaries 59, 72, 93-5, 118, 
133, 140, 157, 187-8, 218-9, 228; 
and music 6—7, 11, 15, 22, 69, 
103-4, 116-7; and poetry 11, 38, 
69, 79-80, 83-4, 86, 104, 140-1, 
147, 229; and publications 3, 
8-9, 167, 173-4, 179; and Pujia 
157-8, 165, 168; and secondment 
to Weihai 36, 38-51; and the 
Civil Service of India 6, 9, 12-4, 
28-9; and Tibet 61-2; and travels 
9, 15, 30, 33-4, 39-46, 53-66, 

68, 74-88, 95-7, 113-9, 125-8, 
141-3, 206-10, 227-8, 232, 236, 
238-40; and unpublished work 
6-7, 79-80, 83-4, 86, 88-9, 104, 
111-2, 134, 220, 247-8; and 
Western Hills 115-6, 119, 126-8, 
157, 163, 168, 172, 181, 193, 207, 
217, 221, 232; and women 68, 
103-5, 119-21, 172-3, 208, 214, 
218-21, 225-6, 237-48 


opinion of, Chinese 41, 44, 68, 


71-2, 212, 230; Colonial Office 
49-50, 52-3, 98, 101, 109, 
116-8, 129-30, 135-9, 145, 
171-2, 204, 210-3; Foreign 
Office 145, 171-2, 206; 
Johnston’s opinion of China 
22, 100-1, 109, 118, 132-4, 
137, 169, 176, 185, 187, 194, 
209, 218, 222, 227, 231-2, 
238-9; Johnston’s opinion 
of Puyi 149, 154-5, 162-4, 
173-81, 184-5, 199-202, 214, 
227-40 


publications, A Chinese Appeal 


Concerning Christian Missions 
93-6, 118, 140; Buddhist 
China 74, 77, 96-7, 111, 
117-8; Chinese Drama 167; 
Confucianism in Modern China 
231; From Peking to Mandalay 
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55-7, 63, 73-5, 78-9; Letters 
to a Missionary 140, 226; Lion 
and Dragon in Northern China 
89, 95-6; Queen of the Fairies 
8-9; The Last Days of Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth and Other Verses 
38; Twilight in the Forbidden City 
150, 179, 183-4, 199, 229-32, 
237 
work, in the New Territories 25-6, 
29; as Acting Assistant Colonial 
Secretary 26-7, 29, 34; as 
Acting Clerk of Councils 24-5, 
29; as Christopher Irving 167; 
as Commissioner of Weihai 
208, 211-23; as District Officer 
52-3, 65-7, 71-3, 88, 90-3, 
107-8, 112-3, 125, 128-9, 
135-6, 143, 147, 159, 163, 
175; as Hong Kong Cadet 
19-23; as Imperial Adviser 
171, 173, 176, 180-1, 187, 205; 
as Imperial Commissioner of 
the Summer Palace 190-3; 
as Imperial Mandarin 175-6; 
as Imperial Tutor 3, 142, 
144-69, 172, 175-83, 187, 
200-1, 206, 238-9, 248; as Lin 
Shaoyang 93-5; as Magistrate 
46-7, 91, 135; as officer in 
charge of government 137-9; 
as Private Secretary to the 
Governor of Hong Kong 
29-30; as Professor of Chinese, 
University of London 217-8, 
225-36, 240, 242; as Secretary 
to Government 99; as Secretary 
to the Boxer Indemnity 
Commission 203, 205-7 
Johnston, Robert 4-7, 9, 30-4; bank- 
ruptcy 16, 30-1, 33, 109 
Johnston, Teddy see Johnston, 
Charles 
Jordan, Sir John 87, 97, 120-1, 127, 
135, 139, 143, 148 
Ju Yifan 159 


K’ung Te-mao see Kong Demao 

Kung, Duke see Kong, Duke 

Kangding 57, 61-4 

Kashgar see Kashi 

Kashi 120-1, 123, 129; Consul 
General of 120 

Kemp, Joseph 15, 20, 98 

Kiangxi see Jiangxi 

Kiao-Chou see Jiao Xian 

Kings 6, 39, 62-3, 99 

Kong Demao 42 

Kong, Duke 39, 41-4, 175 

Korea 51; Korean 213 

Kuan Yin see Guanyin 

Kuang Hsu see Guangxu 

Kuling see Guling 

Kuomintang see Guomindang 

Kushan see Gushan 

Kyoto 200 


Laggads 6-7 

Lamaism see Buddhism 

Lamaist Buddhism see Buddhism 

Lamas see Buddhism 

Lamaseries see Buddhism 

Lambert, George 10 

Laos 80; Lao-Shans 33-4, 78-9; Luang 
Prabang 33; Nam-Ou River 33 

Laotians see Lao-Shans 

League of the Sacred Hills 109-11 

Legations 48, 58, 76, 84, 87, 102, 115, 
119-20, 143, 150, 166, 169, 177, 
183-4, 192, 194-204, 217, 232 

Li Ching-mai see Lijingmai 

Li Jingmai 142-3, 145-50, 154-6, 162, 
165, 201 

Li-Chiang see Lijiang 

Liaodong Peninsula 16 

Liaotung Peninsula see Liaodong 
Peninsula 

Lijiang 57, 64 

Lin Shaoyang see Johnston, Reginald 

Little, Archibald 57 

Liu-Kung Island see Liugong Island 

Liugong Island 52, 76, 169; golf on 
37, 47; harbour 17, 35, 37, 213, 
223 
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Jingshanzhai 

Lo Chung-ming see Lo Zhongming 

Lo Jingshanzhai 169 

Lo Zhongming 39-40, 44 

Lockhart, Sir James Stewart see Stewart 
Lockhart, Sir James 

Loveday family 248 

Loveday, Thomas 10, 12, 21, 28, 32, 
56, 69, 224, 231, 244, 248 

Luang Prabang, Laos 33 

Lushan 182 

Lushun 85, 228 


Macartney, Sir George 120, 123 
Mackenzie, Compton, Sir 232 
MacLean, Piper 244 
Macleay, Sir James Ronald 197, 203-4, 
210-1 
Magdalen College, President of 12, 
38, 84, 176 
malaria 21, 65, 95 
Malay States 12, 20-1; Cadets 21 
Malcolm of Poltalloch 232 
Manchukuo 229-31, 238-41, 247 
Manchuria 97, 184, 194, 196, 198, 
227-31, 236-7, 240, 242, 248; 
Changchun 238-9; railways 
in 239; Salt Tax Palace 239; 
Shenyang 185, 202, 214-5; 
see also Manchukuo 
Mandarin Duck insignia 220 
Mandarin Society, the 109 
May 4th movement 165, 231-2 
May, Sir Francis Henry 49, 98, 140 
McCulloch, Horatio 31 
Mcguckin, Rosemary 108, 124, 226, 
245-6 
McKelvie, Mr 9 
Middlesex Regiment Band 214 
Ming Tombs 87 
missionaries 17, 59, 62, 82, 93-5, 
118, 127, 134, 138, 167, 188, 
219, 226, 228; American Baptist 
61; Catholic 72; China Inland 
Mission 140-1 
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Moon, the 8, 55-6, 60, 65, 84, 156, 
211 

Morrison, George E. 76, 115, 133, 253 
Moss, Sir George S 136 

Muat, Dr 125, 141-3 

Mu-Li see Muli 

Mukden see Shenyang 

Muli 64 

Murray, John 68, 74, 89, 111 


Nanjing 113, 206, 216, 222, 227-8; 
government in 216 

Nanking see Nanjing 

athan, Sir Matthew 49, 226 

aval cadets 36 

eng He 114 

eng Ho see Neng He 

i Wen-te see Ni Wende 

i Wende 149 

Nineteenth Century and After 110 
Ningbo 81-3, 96, 227 

Ningpo see Ningbo 
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O’Grady, Mrs Standish 111 
Omei, Mount see Emeishan 
opium 22, 93, 174 

Ossian 9 


P’u T’o see Putuo and Putuoshan 

Peiyang Army see Beiyang Army 

Peking see Beijing 

Persimmon, Lady see Walter, Alice 

pilgrimage 39, 61, 77 

pilgrims 44, 56, 60, 62 

piracy 102 

plague 20, 97 

police 11, 38, 50, 52, 66-7, 71, 76, 92, 
101, 125, 135, 199, 201, 211, 213, 
215 

Polo, Marco 57 

Port Arthur see Lishun 

Power, Eileen 172-3, 208, 214, 218-9, 
221, 225-6, 238, 243-6 

Prince Regent see Chun, Prince 

prostitutes 22 

Pu Chia see Pujia 

Pu Chieh see Pujie 
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Pujia 157-8, 165, 168 
Pujie 183-4 
Purdon, Inspector 50 


Putuo 82, 85, 96-7, 114, 118, 141, 177; 


Buddha’s Peak 83; Putuoshan 74 
Puyi 84, 97, 100, 114, 145-210, 214, 
229, 2927-31, 235-48; and Articles 
of Favourable Treatment 2, 151, 
190, 195; and Chinese tutors 
159, 169, 198; and constitutional 
monarchy 2, 146-7, 151, 166, 
176; and education 2, 149, 155-6, 
158; and English names 157, 
181; and father 150-1, 154, 162, 
175, 184, 195-6; and mother 
1, 174-5; and Pujia 157-8, 165, 
168; and Pujie 183-4; and sister 
230; and Summer Palace 191-3; 
and tutors 2-3, 62, 142-9, 153-8, 
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